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THE  GOLD-BUG 


JuKriJ'i'iiaj    ''"    ^'•'^'«'*'M-    Dollar  Ne^.paper, 


M?*w2'i^'""J??'  '•"■  '•"«»*  «■  dancing  madr 
He  hath  been  bitten  by  tbe  TarantuliT 

— All  in  the  wnng. 

«  M^^^??"  T'  ^  contracted  an  intimacy  with 

W,^;^  1"1^™P^™°^  H^  ^^  of  «a  ancient 
Huguenot  family,  and  had  once  been  wealthy 

waL*  ^r"^  of  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  U: 
want,  fo  avoid  the  mortification  consequent 
upon  his  disasters,  he  left  New  Orleans,  the  city 
of  his  forefathers,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
buUivan  s  Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Caro- 

.J^H  v}^""^.'^  ^  ""^"^  singular  one.  It  con- 
sists  of  little  else  than  the  sea  sand,  and  is  about 
three  miles  long.  Its  breadth  at  no  point  ex- 
ceeds a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  creek, 
oozing  Its  way  through  a  wilderness  of  reeds  and 
slime,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  marsh-hen.  The 
vegetation,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  scant,  or  at 
east  dwarfisn     No  trees  of  any  magnitude  are 

F  ^iSr'\:  >'^^  *^^  western  extremity,  where 
Fort  Moultne  stands,  and  w^ere  are  some  miser- 
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able  frame  buildings,  tenanted,  during  summer, 
by  the  fugitives  from  Charleston  dust  and  fever, 
may  be  found,  indeed,  the  bristly  palmetto ;  but 
the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  this  west- 
em  point,  and  a  line  of  hard,  white  beach  on  the 
sea-coast,  is  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
the  sweet  myrtle  so  much  prized  by  the  horticul- 
turists of  England.  The  shrub  here  often  attains 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  forms  an 
almost  impenetrable  coppice,  burthening  the  air 
with  its  fragrance. 

In  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  coppice,  not 
tar  from  the  eastern  or  more  remote  end  of  thv> 
island,  Legrand  had  built  himself  a  small  hut, 
which  he  occupied  when  I  first,  by  mere  acci- 
dent, made  his  acquaintance.  This  soon  ripened 
into  friendship — for  there  was  much  in  the  re- 
cluse to  excite  interest  and  esteem.  I  found  him 
well  educated,  with  unusual  powers  of  mind,  but 
int'tcteJ  with  misanthropy,  and  subject  to  per- 
verse moods  of  alternate  enthusiasm  and  melan- 
choly, lie  had  with  him  many  books,  but  rarely 
employed  them.  His  chief  amusements  were  gun- 
ning and  fishing,  or  sauntering  along  the  beach 
and  through  the  myrtles,  in  quest  of  shells  or 
entomological  specimens — his  collection  of  the 
lat+er  might  have  been  envied  by  a  Swammer-  \ 
damm.  In  these  excursions  he  was  usually  ac- 
companied by  an  old  negro,  called  Jupiter,  who  j 
had  been  manumitted  before  the  reverses  of  the  i 
family,  but  who  could  be  induced,  neither  byj 
threats  nor  by  promises,  to  abandon  what  he 
considered  his  right  of  attendance  upon  the  foot- 
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■^T  M  ^!u  ^T"*^  "  ^^'^^  Will."  It  is  not  im. 
probable  that  the  relatives  of  Legrand,  conceiv- 
ing  him  to  be  somewhat  unsettled  in  intell..ct 
had  contrived  to  instil  this  obstinacy  into  Jupi- 
ter, with  a  \..w  to  the  superviaion  and  guardian- 
ship  of  the  wanderer. 

The    winters   in    the   latitude   of   Sullivan's 
Island  are  seldom  very  severe,  and  in  tlie  full  of 
the  year  it  is  a  rare  event  indeed  when  a  tire 
18  considered  necessary.     About  the  middle  of 
Uctober,  18—,  there  occurred,  however,  a  day 
of  remarkable  chilliness.    Just  before  sunset  I 
scrambled  my  way  through  the  evergreens  to  the 
hut  of  my  friend,  whom  I  had  not  visited  for 
several  weeks— my  residence  being,  at  that  time, 
in  Charleston,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the 
island,    while  the  facilities  of  passa-e    and  re- 
passage  were  very  far  behind  those  of  the  pres- 
ent  day.    Upon  reaching  the  hut  I  rapped   as 
was  my  custom,  and  getting  no  reply,  sought 'for 
the  key  where  I  knew  it  was  secreted,  unlocked 
the  door,  and  went  in.    A  fine  fire  was  blazing 
upon  the  hearth.    It  was  a  novelty,  and  by  no 
means  a  1  ungrateful  one.    I  threw  off  an  over- 
coat,  took  an  arm-chair  by  the  crackling  logs, 
and  waited  patiently  the  arrival  of  my  hosts 
I    Soon  after  dark  they  arrived,  and  gave  me 
most  cordial  welcome.    Jupiter,  grinning  from 
^ar  to  ear,  bustled  about  to  prepare  some  marsh- 
tens  tor  supper    Legrand  was  in  one  of  his  fits 
-how  else  shall  I  term  them?-of  enthusiasm, 
le  had  found  an  unknown  bivalve,  formin"-  a 
'ew  genus,  and,  more  than  this,  he  had  hunted 
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down  and  secured,  with  Jupiter's  assistance,  a 
scarabceus  which  he  believed  to  be  totally  new, 
but  in  respect  to  which  he  wished  to  have  my 
opinion  on  the  morrow. 

"  And  why  not  to-night  f  "  I  asked,  rubbing 
my  hands  over  the  blaze,  and  wishing  the  whole 
tribe  of  scarabwi  at  the  devil. 

*'  Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  you  were  here!  " 
said  Legrand,  "  but  it's  so  long  since  I  saw  you; 
and  how  could  I  foresee  that  you  would  pay  me 
a  visit  this  very  night  of  aL  others?    As  I  was 

coming  home  I  met  Lieutenant  G ,  from  the 

fort,  and,  very  foolishly,  I  lent  him  the  bug; 
so  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  see  it  imtil  the 
morning.  Stay  here  to-ni-ht,  and  I  will  send 
Jupiter  down  for  it  at  sunrise.  It  is  the  loveliest 
thing  in  creation!  " 

"  What?— sunrise?  " 

"  Nonsense !  no !— the  bug.  It  is  of  a  brilliant 
gold  color — about  the  size  of  a  large  hickory-nut 
— with  two  jet  black  spots  near  one  extremity 
of  the  back,  and  another,  somewhat  longer,  at  the 
other.    The  antennw  are — " 

•*  Dey  ain't  no  tin  in  him,  Massa  Will,  I  keep 
a  tellin'  on  you,"  here  interrupted  Jupiter ;  "  de 
bug  is  a  goole-bug,  solid,  ebery  bit  of  him,  inside 
and  all,  sep  him  wing — neber  feel  half  so  hebby 
a  bug  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is,  Jup,"  replied  Legrand. 
somewhat  more  earnestly,  it  seemed  to  me,  than 
the  case  demanded ;  "  is  that  any  reason  for  your 
lettincr  the  birds  burn?  The  color'"— here  ho 
turned  to  me — "  is  really  almost  enough  to  war- 
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rant  Jupiter's  idea.  You  never  saw  a  more  bril- 
hant  metallic  lustre  than  the  scales  emit— but  of 
this  you  cannot  judge  till  to-morrow.  In  the 
meantime    I  can  give   you   some   idea  of   the 

^  ^^u\  u,  ^^y^"^^  *^^^'  ^e  seated  himself  at  a 
small  table,  on  which  were  a  pen  and  ink,  but  no 
paper.  He  looked  for  some  in  a  drawer,  but 
found  none. 

■'  Never  mind,''  he  said  at  length,  "  this  wUl 
answer;  and  he  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
a  scrap  of  what  I  took  to  be  very  dirty  foolscap. 

While  he  did  this,  I  retained  my  seat  by  the  fire, 
for  I  was  still  chilly.  When  the  design  was  com' 
plete,  he  handed  it  to  me  without  rising  As  I 
received  it  a  loud  growl  was  heard,  succeeded 
by  a  scratching  at  the  door.  Jupiter  opened  it, 
and  a  large  Newfoundland,  belonging  to  Le- 
E?!  "^^ed  m,  leaped  upon  my  shoulders,  and 

Zt  T  7'^^  T''^^'  ^^^  I  ^a<l  shown  him 
much  attention  during  previous  visits.  When 
his  gambols  were  over,  I  looked  at  the  paper, 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  found  myself  not  a  littii 

^  .^w  m  M^T  *  "^y  ^"^"'^  had  depicted. 

Well!      I  said,  after  contemplating  it  for 
some  minutes,  "  this  is  a  strange%mrfl6cp«,,  I 

head  whf^h  V^'""  '*  ^f'  ^  ^'™"'  °^  *  death '^ 
S  I?  i  \*  ^°''®  ""^^^^y  resembles  than  any- 
thing  else  that  has  come  under  mt/  observation.'' 
A  death's-head!  "  echoed  Legrand.  "  Oh— 
«n!;rTf  '  '*  has  something  of  that  appearance 
«pon  paper,  no  doubt.     The  two   upper  black 
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spots  look  like  eyes,  eh?  and  tlie  longer  one  at 
the  bottom  like  a  mouth — and  then  the  shape  of 
the  whole  is  oval." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  I;  "  but,  Legrand,  I  fear 
you  are  no  artist.  I  must  wait  until  I  see  the 
beetle  itself,  if  I  am  to  form  any  idea  of  its  per- 
sonal appearance. ' ' 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  a  little  net- 
tled, "  I  draw  tolerably — should  do  it  at  least- 
have  had  good  masters,  and  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  not  quite  a  blockhead." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  joking  then," 
said  I,  "  this  is  a  very  passable  skull — indeed,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  a  very  excellent  skull,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  notions  about  such  specimens 
of  physiology — and  your  scarabwus  must  be  the 
queerest  scarahwus  in  the  world  if  it  resembles 
it.  Why,  we  may  get  up  a  very  thrilling  bit  of 
superstition  upon  this  hint.  I  presume  you  will 
call  the  bug  scarahwus  caput  hominis,  or  some- 
thing  of  that  kind — there  are  many  similar  titles 
in  the  Natural  Histories.  But  where  are  the 
anfenncp  you  spoke  of?  " 

"  The  antennw!  "  said  Legrand,  who  seemed 
to  be  getting  unaccountably  warm  upon  the  sub- 
ject; ''I  am  sure  you  must  see  the  antennw. 
I  made  them  as  distinct  as  they  are  in  the  orig- 
inal insect,  and  I  presume  that  is  sufficient." 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said,  '*  perhaps  you  have- 
still  I  don't  see  them;"  and  I  handed  him  the 
paper  without  additional  remark,  not  wishing  to 
ruffle  his  temper;  but  I  was  much  surprised  at 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken ;  his  ill  humor  puzzled 
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me— and,  as  for  the  drawing  of  the  beetle,  there 
were  positively  no  antennw  visible,  and  the  whole 
did  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
cuts  of  a  death's-head. 

He  received  the  paper  very  peevishly,  and  was 
about  to  crumple  it,  apparently  to  throw  it  in  the 
fire,  when  a  casual  glance  at  the  design  seemed 
suddenly  to  rivet  his  attention.  In  an  instant  his 
face  grew  violently  red — in  another  excessively 
pale.    For  some  minutes  he  continued  to  scru- 
tinize the  drawing  minutely  where  he  sat.    At 
length  he  arose,  took  a  candle  from  the  table, 
and  proceeded  to  seat  himself  upon  a  sea-chest 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.    Here  again 
he  made  an  anxious  examination  of  the  paper; 
turning  it  in  all  directions.     He  said  nothing, 
however,  and  his  conduct  greatly  astonished  me ; 
yet  I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  exacerbate  the 
growing  moodiness  of  his  temper  by  any  com- 
ment.   Presently  he  took  from  his  coat-pocket  a 
wallet,  placed  the  paper  carefully  in  it,  and  de- 
posited both  in  a  writing-desk,  which  he  locked. 
He  now  grew  more  composed  in  his  demeanor; 
but  his  original  air  of  enthusiasm  had  quite  dis- 
appeared.   Yet  he  seemed  not  so  much  sulkj--  as 
abstracted.     As  the  evening  wore  away  he  be- 
came more  and  more  absorbed  in  revery,  from 
which  no  sallies  of  mine  could  aic-^se  him.    It 
Jiaci  been  my  intention  to  pass  ilv-  night  at  the 
hut,  as  I  had  frequently  done  before,  but,  seeing 
my  host  in  this  mood,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  take 
leave.    He  did  not  press  me  to  remain,  but,  as  I 
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departed,  he  shook  my  hand  with  even  more  than 
nis  usual  cordiali. 

It  was  about  a  luouth  after  this  (and  during 
the  mterval  I  had  seen  nothing  of  Legrand) 
when  I  received  a  visit,  at  Charleston,  from  his 
man,  Jupiter.  I  had  never  seen  the  good  old 
negro  look  so  dispirited,  and  I  feared  that  some 
serious  disaster  had  befallen  my  friend 

"Well,  Jup,"  said  I,  "what  is  the  matter 
now? — how  IS  your  master?  " 

"  Why,  to  speak  de  troof,  massa,  him  not  so 
berry  well  as  moujrht  be." 

"Not  well !  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  What 
does  he  complain  of  ?  " 

''  Dar!  dat's  it!— him  neber  'plain  of  notin' 
—but  him  berry  sick  for  all  dat. " 

•'  Very  sick,  Jupiter!— why  didn't  you  say  so 
at  once?    Is  he  confined  to  bed?  " 

"No,  dat  he  aint!— he  aint  'fin'd  nowhar— 
dat  s  just  whar  de  shoe  pinch— my  mind  is  got 
to  be  berry  hebby  'bout  poor  Massa  Will  " 
.       Jupiter,  I  should  like  to  understand  what  it 
IS  you  are  talking  about.    You  say  your  master 

fi'^ik.  ^^^  *  ^®  *°'^  y^^  what  ails  him?  " 
Why,  massa,  'taint  worf  while  for  to  git 
mad  about  de  matter— Massa  Will  say  noffn  at 
all  amt  de  matter  wid  him— but  den  what  make 
mm  go  about  looking  dis  here  way,  wid  he  head 
down  and  he  soldiers  up,  and  as  white  as  a 
gose?    And  den  he  keep  a  syphon  all  de  time—" 

^^  Keeps  a  what,  Jupiter?  " 

•'  Keeps  a  syphon  wid  de  figgurs  on  de  slate 
~de  queerest  figgurs  I  ebber  did  see.    Ise  gittin* 
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to  be  skeered,  I  tell  you.  Hab  for  to  keep  mighty 
tight  eye  pon  him  'noovers.  Todder  day  he  gib 
me  slip  fore  de  sun  up  and  was  gone  de  whole 
ob  de  blessed  day.  I  had  a  big  stick  ready  cut 
for  to  gib  him  deuced  good  beating  when  he  did 
come— but  Ise  sich  a  fool  dat  I  hadn't  de  heart 
'^  .f^r,t  ^^®  looked  so  berry  poorly." 

Eh?— what?— ah  yes!— upon  the  whole  I 
think  you  had  better  not  be  too  severe  with  the 
poor  fel  ow-don't  flog  him,  Jupiter-ho  can't 
very  well  stand  it-but  can  you  fonn  no  idea 
ot  what  has  occasioned  this  illness,  or  rather  this 

hannfnp"/  ^^'^^"t'*^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  unpleasant 
nappened  smce  I  saw  you?  " 

.ill  ^°'  °^^-f  *'  ^!7  ^^^^  biJi  i»offin  onpleasant 
Since  den-  twas  'fore  den  I'm  feared- 'twaTde 
berry  day  you  was  dare. "  «<««  ae 

«'  S?^*  ^^^*  <^o  you  mean?  " 

"  S^'whatT''"^  ™^^  ^^  bug-dare  now." 

hin'5?  ^^^~l'^  beriy  sartin  dat  Massa  Will 
bm  bit  somewhere  'bout  de  head  by  dat  goole- 

a  sup1,ofitt^^   f^"^'  ^^^'«  y°^'  J-Pit^^'  f-  such 

Kj\?!f^^  ^"•"?'  ™^^^^'  and  mouff,  too.  I  neb- 
b  r  did  see  sich  a  deuced  bug-he' kick  and  he 
bite  ebery  tmg  what  cum  near  him.  Massa  Will 
eotch  hjm  fviss  but  had  for  to  let  hhT^'J^ 
mighty  quick,  I  tell  you-den  was  d7  time  h^ 
must  ha'  got  de  bite.  I  didn't  like  de  Ck  ob 
hdd'fbT^'  myself  nohow,  so  I  wouldn 't la^^ 
hold  ob  him  wid  my  finger,  but  I  cotch  him  wid 
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a  piece  ob  paper  dat  I  found.  I  rap  him  ^p  in 
de  paper  and  stuff  a  piece  of  it  in  he  wouff— 
dat  was  de  way." 

"  And  you  think,  then,  that  your  master  was 
really  bitten  by  the  beetle,  and  that  the  bite  made 
him  sick?  " 

"  I  don't  think  noflln  about  it — I  nose  it. 
What  make  him  dream  'bout  de  goole  so  much, 
if  'taint  cause  he  bit  by  the  goole-bug?  Ise 
heered  'bout  dem  goole-bugs  'fore  dis." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  he  dreams  about 
gold?  " 

"  How  I  know?  why,  'cause  he  talk  about  it 
in  he  sleep — dat's  how  I  nose.'* 

"  Well,  Jtip,  perhaps  you  are  right;  but  to 
v--^(at  fortunate  circumstance  am  I  to  attribute 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  you  to-day?  " 

"  \Vliat  de  matter,  massa?  " 

"  Did  you  bring  any  message  from  Mr.  Le- 
grand?  " 

"No,  massa,  I  bring  dis  here  pissel ;"  and  here 
Jupiter  handed  me  a  note  which  ran  thus : 

My  Deab 

^Yhy  have  I  not  seen  you  for  so  long  a  timet  I  hope 
you  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  offence  at  any 
little  bruaquerie  of  mine;   but  no,  that  is  improbable. 

Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  great  cause  for  anxiety. 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,  yet  scarcely  know  how  to 
tell  it,  or  whether  1  should  te'l  it  at  all. 

I  have  not  been  quite  well  for  some  days  past,  and 
poor  old  Jup  annoys  me,  almost  beyond  endurance,  by 

his  well-meant  intentions.     Would  you  believe  itT he 

had  prepared  a  huge  stick,  the  other  day,  with  which 
to  chastise  me  for  giving  him  the  slip,  and  spending  the 
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day,  tctua,  zmong  the  hilla  on  the  main  land.  I  verily 
believe  that  my  ill  looks  alone  saved  me  a  flogginjr. 
I  have  made  no  addition  to  my  cabinet  since  we  met 
If  you  can,  in  any  way,  make  it  convenient,  come  over 
with  Jupiter.  Do  come.  I  wish  to  see  you  to-night, 
upon  business  of  importance.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance. 

Ever  yours, 

WnxiAM  Leoraitd. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  note 
which  gave  me  great  uneasiness.  Its  whole  style 
differed  materially  from  that  of  Legrand.  What 
could  he  be  dreaming  of?  What  new  crotchet 
possessed  his  excitable  brain?  What  "  business 
of  the  highest  importance  "  could  he  possibly 
have  to  transact?  Jupiter's  account  of  him 
boded  no  good.  I  dreaded  lest  the  continued 
pressure  of  misfortune  had,  at  length,  fairly  un- 
settled the  reason  of  my  friend.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  therefore,  I  prepared  to  ac- 
company the  negro. 

Upon  reaching  the  wharf,  I  noticed  a  scythe 
and  three  spades,  all  apparently  new,  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  which  we  were  to 
embark. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Jupf  **  I 
inquired. 

"  Him  syfe,  massa,  and  spade." 

"  Very  true;  but  what  are  they  doing  heret  " 

Him  de  syfe  and  de  spade  what  Massa  Will 

sis  'pon  my  buying  for  him  in  de  town,  and  de 

debbil's  own  lot  of  money  I  had  to  gib  for  'em." 

"  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysteri- 
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ous,  is  your    '  Massa  Will  '   going  to  do   with 
scythes  and  spades  ?  ' ' 

"  Dat's  more  dan  /  know,  and  debbil  take  me 
if  I  don't  b'lieve  'tis  more  dan  he  know  too. 
But  it's  all  cum  ob  de  bug." 

Finding  that  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  ob- 
tained of  Jupiter,  whose  whole  intellect  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  by  "  de  bug,"  I  now  stepped  into 
the  boat,  and  made  sail.    With  a  fair  and  strong 
breeze  we  soon  ran  into  the  little  cove  to  the 
northward  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  a  walk  of  some 
two  miles  brought  us  to  the  hut.    It  was  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived.     Le- 
grand  had  been  awaiting  us  in  eager  expecta- 
tion.    He  grasped  my  hand  with  a  nervous  em- 
pressement  which  alarmed  me  and  strengthened 
the  suspicions  already  entertained.    His  counte- 
nance was  pale  even  to  ghastliness,  and  his  deep- 
set  eyes   glared  with  unnatural    lustre.    After 
some  inquiries  respecting  his  health,  I  asked  him 
not  knowing  what  better  to  say,  if  he  had  yet  ob' 

tamed  the  scirabceus  from  Lieutenant  Q . 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  coloring  violently,  "  I 
got  It  from  him  the  next  morning.  Nothing 
should  tempt  me  to  part  with  that  scarahceus. 
Do  you  know  that  Jupiter  is  quite  right  about 

It  I 

"  Li  what  way?  "  I  asked,  with  a  sad  fore- 
bodmg  at  heart. 

"  In  supposing  it  to  be  a  bug  of  real  gold." 
He  said  this  with  an  air  of  profound  serious, 
ness,  and  I  felt  inexpressibly  shocked. 

"  This  bug  is  to  make  my  fortune,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  with  a  triumphant  smile;  "  to  reinstate 
me  in  my  family  possessions.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then,  that  I  prize  it  ?  Since  Fortune  has  thought 
fit  to  bestow  It  upon  me,  I  have  only  to  use  it 
properly,  and  I  shall  arrive  at  the  gold  of  which 
It  IS  the  index.  Jupiter,  bring  me  that  scara- 
bams  I  " 

*  '^^?^'  *?®  ^"^'  massa?    I'd  rudder  not  go 
fer  trubble  dat  bug;  you  mus'  git  him  for  your 
own  self.     Hereupon  Legrand  rose,  with  a  grave 
and  stately  air,  and  brought  me  the  beetle  from 
a  glass  ease  m  which  it  was  enclosed.    It  was  a 
beautiful  scoraftcBus,  and,  at  that  time,  unknown 
to  naturaliste— of  course  a  great  prize  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view.    There  were  two  round  black 
spots  near  one  extremity  of  the  back,  and  a  long 
one  near  the  other.    The  scales  were  exceedingly 
hard  and  glossy,  with  all  the  appearance  of  bur- 
nished gold.    The  weight  of  the  insect  was  very 
remarkable,  and,  taking  all  things  into  consid- 
eration,  I  could  hardly  blame   Jupiter  for  his 
opmion  respecting  it;  but  what  to  make  of  Le- 
grand s  concordance  with  that  opinion,  I  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell. 

"I  sent  for  you,"  said  he,  in  a  grandiloquent 
tone,  when  I  had  completed  my  examination  of 
the  beetle,  "  I  sent  for  you  that  I  might  have 
your  counsel  and  assistance  in  furthering  the 
views  of  Fate  and  of  the  bug—" 

"My  dear  Legrand,"  I  cried,  interrupting 
hun,  you  are  certainly  unwell,  and  had  better 
use  some  little  precautions.    You  shall  go  to  bed, 
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and  I  will  remain  with  you  a  few  days,  until  you 
get  over  this.    You  are  feverish  and—" 

"Feel  my  pulse,"  said  he. 

I  felt  it,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  found  not  the 
sJightest  indication  of  fever. 

"But  you  may  be  ill  and  yet  have  no  fever 
Allow  me  this  once  to  prescribe  for  you.  In  the 
first  place  go  to  bed.    In  the  next—" 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  interposed,  "I  am  a.s 
well  as  I  can  expect  to  be  under  the  excitement 
which  I  sufter  If  you  really  wish  me  well,  you 
will  relieve  this  excitement." 

''And  how  is  this  to  be  done?" 

"Very  easily.  Jupiter  and  myself  are  goiu" 
upon  an  expevlition  into  the  hills,  upon  the  main 
land,  and,  in  this  expedition,  we  shall  need  tho 
aid  of  some  person  in  whom  we  can  confide  You 
are  the  only  one  we  (;an  trust.  Whether  we  suc- 
ceed or  fan,  the  excitement  which  you  now  per- 
ceive m  me  will  be  equally  allayed." 

r  ^™.^°^ious  to  oblige  you  in  any  way,"  I 
replied ;  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  infer- 
Qal  beetle  has  any  connection  with  your  exoedi- 
tion  into  the  hills?"  ^ 

''It  has." 

"Then,  Legrand,  I  can  become  a  party  to  no 
such  absurd  proceeding. ' ' 

"I  am  sorry- very  sorry— for  we  shall  have  to 
try  it  by  ourselves. ' ' 

''Try  it  by  yourselves!  The  man  is  surely 
mad!— but  stay!— how  long  do  you  propose  to 
be  absent?" 
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Probably  all  night.    We  shall  start  immedi- 
ately,  and  be  back,  at  all  events,  by  sunrise. ' ' 

"And  will  you  promise  me,  upon  your  honor, 
that  when  this  freak  of  yours  is  over,  and  the 
bug  business  (good  God!)  settled  to  your  satis- 
faction,  you  will  then  return  home  and  follow 
I  my  advice  implicitly,  as  that  of  your  physician." 
Yes;  I  promise;  and  now  let  us  be  off  for 
we  have  no  time  to  lose. ' ' 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  accompanied  my  friend 
We  started  about  four  o 'clock— Legrand,  Jupi- 
ter, the  dog,  and  myself.    Jupiter  had  with  him 
the  scythe  and  spades— the  whole  of  which  he  in- 
sisted    upon   carrying— more   through    fear    it 
seemed  to  me,  of  trusting  either  of  the  iw 
ments  within  reach  of  his  master,  than  from  t 
excess   of  industry  or  complaisance.     His   Qe- 
meanor  was  dogged  in  the  extreme,  and  "dat 
I  deuced  bug"  were  the  sole  words  which  escaped 
his  lips  during  the  journey.    For  my  own  part, 
1  had  charge  of  a  couple  of  dark  lanterns  while 
Legrand  contented  himself  with  the  scambceus, 
which  he  earned  attached  to  the  end  of  a  bit  of 
whip-cord ;   twirling  it  to  and  fro,  with  the  air 
of  a  conjurer,  as  he  went.    When  I  observed  this 
last,  plain  evidence  of  my  frieiid's  aberration  of 
mmd    I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears      I 
hought  it  best,  however,  to  humor  his  fancy,  at 
least  for  the  present,  or  until  I  could  adopt  some 
more  energetic  measures  with  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess.   In  the  meantime  I  endeavored,  but  all  in 

J^'°'J?.^°""i^^l"  ^"  ^^"^'•^^  ^"  *he  object  of  the 
expedition.    Having  succeeded  in  inducing  me  to 
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aocoDipany  him,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  hold  cou- 
vereation  upon  any  topic  of  minor  importance 
and  to  all  my  questions  vouchsafed  no  other  re- 
ply than  "We  shall  see!" 

We  crossed  the  creek  at  the  head  of  the  island 
by  means  of  a  skiff,  and,  ascending  the  high 
groUixds  on  the  shore  of  the  main  land,  proceed- 
ed m  a  northwesterly  direction,  through  a  tract 
of  country  excessively  wild  and  desolate,  where 
no  trace  of  a  human  footstep  was  to  be  seen.  Le- 
grand  led  the  way  with  decision;  pausing  only 
tor  an  instant,  here  and  there,  to  consult  what 
appeared  to  be  certain  landmarks  of  his  own  con- 
trivance upon  a  former  occasion. 

In  this  manner  we  journeyed  for  about  two 
hours,  and  Hie  su..  was  just  setting  when  we  en- 
tered a  resion  intinitely  more  dreary  than  any 
yet  seen.  It  was  a  species  of  tableland,  near  the 
summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  hill,  o-nsely 
wooded  from  base  to  pinnacle,  and  interspersed 
with  huge  crags  that  appeared  to  lie  loosely  upon 
tne  sou,  and  in  many  cases  were  prevented  from 
precipitating?  themselves  into  the  valleys  below 
merely  by  the  support  of  the  trees  against  which 
they  reclined.  Deep  ravines,  in  various  direc- 
tions, gave  an  air  of  still  sterner  solemnity  to  the 
scene.  •' 

The  n  tural  platform  to  which  we  had  clam- 
bered was  thickly  overgrown  with  brambles 
through  which  we  soon  discovered  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  force  our  way  but  for 
the  scythe:  and  Jupiter,  by  direction  of  his  mas- 
ter,  proceeded  to  clear  for  us  a  path  to  the  foot 
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of  an  enormously  tall  tulip-tree,  which  stood, 
with  some  eight  or  ten  oaks,  upon  the  level,  and 
far  surpassed  them  all,  and  all  other  trees  which 
I  had  ever  seen,  in  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and 
form,  in  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches,  and  in 
the  general  majesty  of  its  appearance.  When 
we  reached  this  tree,  Legrand  turned  to  Jupiter, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  climb  it. 
Ihe  old  man  seemed  a  little  staggered  by  the 
question  and  for  some  momen  made  no  reply. 
At  length  he  approached  the  huge  trunk,  walked 
B  owly  arour  '  it,  and  examined  it  with  mmute 
attention.  v»  -^n  he  had  completed  his  scrutiny, 
he  merely  sai^ :  *' 

in  hlufe"^*'  "^"^  °^™^  *°^  *'^®  ^®  ^^^'  ^* 

''Then  up  with  you  as  soon  as  possible,  for  ft 

will  soon  be  too  dark  to  see  what  we  are  about  " 

How   far  mus'  go  up,  maasat"   inquired 

Jupiter. 

"Get  up  the  main  trunk  first,  and  then  I  wiU 
ell  you  which  way  to  go— and  here-stop!  take 
this  beetle  with  you." 

"De  bug,  Massa  WUl!— de  goole-bug!"  cried 
the  negro,  drawing  back  in  dismay— "what  for 
mus  tote  de  bug  way  up  de  tree?— d— n  if  I 

"If  you  are  afraid,  Jup,  a  great  big  negro  like 
you,  to  take  hold  of  a  harmless  little  dead  beetle 
why  you  can  carry  it  up  by  this  string— but  if 
you  do  not  take  it  up  with  you  in  some  way  1 
shall  be  unce,.  the  necessity  of  breaking  your 
head  with  this  shovel."  s  j-wur 
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"What  de  matter  now,  massat'*said  Jup,  evi- 
dently  shamed  into  compliance;  "always  want 
for  to  raise  fuss  wid  old  nigger.  Was  only  fun- 
nm  anyhow.  Me  feered  de  bug!  what  I  keer  for 
de  bug?"  Here  he  took  cautiously  hold  of  the 
extreme  end  of  the  string,  and,  maintaining  the 
insect  as  far  from  his  person  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  prepared  to  ascend  the  tree. 

In  youth,  the  tulip-tree,  or  Liriodendron  Tu- 
hpifcrum,  the  most  magnificent  of  American  for- 
esters, has  a  trunk  peculiarly  smooth,  and  often 
rises  to  a  great  he.ght  without  lateral  branches; 
but,  in  Its  riper  age,  the  bark  becomes  gnarled 
and  uneven,  while  many  short  limbs  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stem.    Thus  the  difficulty  of 
ascension,  m  the  present  case,  lay  more  in  sem- 
blance than  in  reality.    Embracing  the  huge  cyl- 
inder, as  closely  as  possible,  with  his  arms  and 
knees,  seizing  with  his  hands  some  projections 
and  resting  his  naked  toes  upon  others,  Jupiter' 
atter  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  from  falling  at 
length  wriggled  himself  into  the  first  great  fork 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  whole  business  as  vir- 
tually accomplished.  The  risk  of  the  achievement 
was,  m  fact,  now  over,  although  the  climber  was 
some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the  ground. 

•*nhich  way  mus  go  now,  Massa  Will?"  he 
asked. 

■'K'^op  up  the  largest  branch— the  one  on  this 
side,  said  Legrand.  The  negro  obeyed  him 
promptly,  and  apparently  with  but  little  trouble- 
ascending  higher  and  higher,  until  no  glimpse  of 
his  squat  figure  could  be  obtained  throu'^h  the 
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dense  foliage  which  enveloped  it.    Presently  his 
voice  was  heard  in  a  sort  of  halloo. 
How  much  f udder  is  f;ot  for  go?" 
;;How  high  up  are  you?"  asked  Legrand. 
Ebber  so  fur,"  replied  the  negro;   "can  ^ee 
deskyfrudetopobdetree."  can  7ee 

"Never  mind  the  sky,  but  attend  to  what  I 
say.    Look  down  the  trunk  and  count  the  limbs 

you  passTd?"  *'"  ''^''    ^°"  ^'"^y  ^-^«  ^-« 

%Ji?S  *'''°'  *^'",^^'  ^^H'-'  fibe-I  done  pass  fibe 
oig  hmb,  massa,  'pon  dis  side." 

"Then  go  one  limb  higher." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  voice  was  heard  a^^ain 

announcing  that  the  seventh  limb  was  attafneri: 

PxPitSr-f"^'  .  ''"^'^  I^egrand,  evidently  much 
excited  I  want  you  to  work  your  way  out  upon 
that  hmb  as  far  as  you  can.  If  you  see  anythin^^ 
strange  let  me  know."  ^"-"1"= 

.n?^/-^'V'^®  "^^^^  '^"^«  '^'''^^^  I  might  have 
entertained  of  my  poor  friend's  insanity  was  put 
finally  at  rest.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
elude  him  stricken  with  lunacy,  and  I  became 

wS?    '"""^'  .^^'^"*    ^^«^^^    ^^    home 
While  I  was  pondermg  upon  what  was  best  to  be 

"^V     2^*®^  ^  ^°'^®  W3S  again  heard. 
Mos  feered  for  to  ventur  pon  dis  Ihnb  berry 
tar-  tis  dead  limb  putty  much  all  de  way." 

onvi^T /'''' f -^  '*  ""*'  ^  ^^«^  ^i°^t),  Jupiter?" 
cried  Legrand  in  a  quavering  voice 
nn  fifj  ^?««a'  him  dead  as  de  door-nail-done 
up  fm-  sartm-done  departed  dis  here  life." 
vvnat  in  the  name  of  heaven  shall  I  dot" 
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ask<-d  Legrand,  seemingly  in  the  greatest  d»- 

"Do !"  said  I,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
pose a  word,  "why  come  home  and  go  to  bed. 
Come  nowl-that's  a  fine  fellow.  It's  getting 
late,  and,  besides,  you  remember  your  promise." 
Jupiter,  cried  he,  without  heeding  me  in 
the  least,  "do  you  hear  me?" 

']  Yes,  Massa  Will,  hear  you  ebber  so  plain." 
Iry  the  wood  well,  then,  with  your  kni^ 
and  see  if  you  think  it  very  rotten. " 

"Him  rotten,  massa,  sure  nuff,"  replied  the 
negro  m  a  few  moments,  "but  not  so  berry  rot- 
ten as  mought  be.  Mought  venture  out  leetie  way 
pon  de  hmb  by  myself,  dat's  true." 
^  By  yourself !— what  do  y')u  mean?" 
Why,  I  mean  debug.    'Tis  fierr^/ bebby  bug. 
Spose  1  drop  him  down  fuss,  and  den  de  limb 
won  t  brea|  wid  just  de  weight  ob  one  nigger." 
You  infernal  scoundrel!"  cried  Legrand.  ap- 
parently much  relieved,  "what  do  you  meak  by 
telling  me  such  nonsense  as  that  ?   As  sure  as  you 
drop  that  beetle  I  'U  break  your  neck.    Look  here 
J upiter,  do  you  hear  me  ? "  ' 

St  iJ"^'  ™*^*'  i^eedn't  hollo  at  poor  nigger  dat 
nr,'1^1-'u°'^*^^^°--^*  y^'^  ^"1  venture  out 

go  the  beetle,  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  a  silver 
dollar  as  soon  as  you  get  down." 

"I'm  gwine,  Massa  WUl— deed  I  is,"  replied 
the  negro  very  promptly— "mos  out  to  the  eend 
now. 
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"Out  to  the  end!"  here  fairly  screamed  Le- 
grand;  do  you  say  you  are  out  to  the  end  of 
that  limb? 

''Soon  be  to  de  eend,  massa— o-o-o-o-oh !  Lor- 
gol-a-marcy !  what  is  dis  here  pon  de  tree?" 

"whTtt'itV'"'^    ^'^*°^'    ^'^^^    ^'"^^*^' 
"Why  'taint  noffin  but  a  skull— somebody  bin 
lef  him  head  up  de  tree,  and  de  crows  done  gob- 
ble ebery  bit  of  de  meat  off. " 

"A  skull  you  say !— very  well,— how  is  it  fast- 
ened to  the  limb  ?— what  holds  it  on  " 

"Sure  nuff,  massa ;  mus  look.  "Why  dis  berry 
curious  sarcumstanee,  pon  my  word— dnre's  a 
great  big  nail  in  de  skull,  what  fastens  it  on 
to  de  tree." 

"Well  now,  Jupiter,  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you— 
do  you  hear?" 
"Yes,  massa." 

"Pay  attention,  then— find  the  left  eye  of  the 
skull." 

"  Hiun!  hoo!  dat's  good!  why  dare  ain't  no 
eyelef  at  all." 

"Curse  your  stupidity!  do  you  know  your 
right  hand  from  your  left?" 

"Yes,  I  knows  dat— knows  all  about  dat— 'tis 
my  lef  hand  what  I  chops  de  wood  wid." 

"To  be  sure!  you  are  left-handed;  and  your 
left  eye  is  on  the  same  side  as  your  left  hand. 
Now,  I  suppose,  you  can  find  the  left  eye  of  the 
skull,  or  the  place  where  the  left  eye  has  been. 
Have  you  found  it?" 
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Here  was  a  long  pause.  At  ^ength  the  negro 
asked. 

"Is  de  lef  eye  of  de  skull  pen  de  same  side  as 
de  lef  hand  of  de  skull  too?— cause  de  skull  aint 
got  not  a  bit  ob  a  hand  at  all — nebber  mind !  I 
got  de  lef  eye  now— here  de  lef  eye !  what  mus 
dc  wid  it?" 

"Let  the  beetle  drop  through  it,  as  far  as  the 
string  will  reach— but  be  careful  and  not  let  go 
your  hold  of  the  string. ' ' 

"All  dat  done,  Massa  Will;  mighty  easy  ting 
for  to  put  de  bug  fru  de  hole— I.  ".;  out  for  him 
dare  below ! " 

During  this  colloquy  no  portion  of  Jupiter's 
person  could  be  seen;  but  the  beetle,  which  he 
had  suffered  to  descend,  was  now  visible  at  the 
end  of  the  string,  and  glistened,  like  a  globe  of 
burnished  gold,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  some  of  which  still  faintly  illumined  the  em- 
inence upon  which  we  stood.  The  scarabwus 
hung  quite  clear  of  any  branches,  and,  if  allowed 
to  fall,  would  have  fallen  at  our  feet.  Legrand 
immpdiately  took  the  scythe,  and  cleared  with  it 
a  circular  space,  three  or  four  yards  in  diameter, 
just  beneath  the  insect,  and,  having  accomplished 
this,  ordered  Jupiter  to  let  go  of  the  string  and 
come  down  from  the  tree. 

Dr'>^ing  a  peg,  with  great  nicety,  into  the 
ground,  at  the  precise  spot  where  the  beetle  fell, 
my  friend  now  produced  from  his  pocket  a  tape- 
nieasure.  Fastening  one  end  of  this  at  that  point 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  was  nearest  the 
peg,  he  unrolled  it  till  it  reached  the  peg  and 
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thence  further  unrolled  it,  in  the  direction  al- 
ready established  by  the  two  points  of  the  tree 
and  the  peg,  for  the  distance  of  fifty  feet — Jupi- 
ter clearing  away  the  brambles  with  the  scythe. 
At  the  spot  thus  attained  a  second  peg  was 
driven,  and  about  this,  as  a  centre,  a  rude  circle, 
about  four  feet  in  diameter,  described.  Taking 
now  a  spade  himself,  and  giving  one  to  Jupiter 
and  one  to  me,  Legi-and  begged  us  to  set  about 
digging  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  no  especial  relish  for 
such  amusement  at  any  time,  and,  at  that  partic- 
ular moment,  would  willingly  have  declined  it; 
for  the  night  was  coming  on,  and  I  felt  much  fa- 
tigued with  the  exercise  already  taken;  but  I 
saw  no  mode  of  escape,  and  was  fearful  of  dis- 
turbing my  poor  friend's  equanimity  by  a  re- 
fusal. Could  I  have  depended,  indeed  upon  Ju- 
piter's aid,  I  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  at- 
tempting to  get  the  lunatic  home  by  force ;  but  I 
was  too  well  assured  of  the  old  negro's  disposi- 
tion, to  hope  that  he  would  assist  me,  under  any 
circumstances,  in  a  pcisonal  contest  with  his 
master.  I  made  no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  been 
infected  with  some  of  the  innumerable  Southern 
supc>rstitions  about  money  buried,  and  that  his 
phantasy  had  received  confirmation  by  the  find- 
ing of  the  scarahwus,  or,  perhaps,  by  Jupiter's 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  it  to  be  "a  bug  of  real 
gold."  A  mind  disposed  to  lunacy  would  readi- 
ly be  led  away  by  such  suggestions — especially  if 
chiming  in  with  favorite  preconceived  ideas — 
and  then  I  called  to  mind  the  poor  fellow's 
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speech  about  the  beetle's  being  "the  index  of  hia 
fortune.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  sadly  vexed 
and  puzzled,  but,  at  length,  I  concluded  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity— to  dig  with  a  good  will 
and  thus  the  sooner  to  convince  the  visionary  by 
ocular  demonstration,  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opin- 
ion  he  entertained. 

The  lanterns  having  been  lit,  we  all  fell  to 
work  with  a  zeal  worthy  a  more  rational  cause- 
and,  as  the  glare  fell  upon  our  persons  and  im- 
plements, I  could  not  help  thinking  how  pictur- 
esque a  group  we  composed,  and  how  strange  and 
suspicious  our  labors  must  have  appeared  to  any 
interloper  who,  by  chance,  might  have  stumbled 
upon  our  whereabouts. 

We  dug  very  steadily  for  two  hours.     Little 
was  said;   and  our  chief  embarrassment  lay  in 
the  yelpings  of  the  dog,  who  took  exceeding  in- 
terest m  our  proceedmgs.    He,  at  length,  became 
so  obstreperous  that  we  grew  fearful  of  his  giv- 
ing  the  alarm  to  some  stragglers  in  the  vicinity 
—or,  rather,  this  was  the  apprehension  of  Le' 
grand;— for  myself,  I  should  have  rejoiced  at 
any  interruption  which  might  have  enabled  me 
to  get  the  wanderer  home.     The  noise  was,  at 
length,  very  effectually  silenced  by  Jupiter,  who 
getting  out  of  the  hole  with  a  dogged  air  of  de' 
liberation,  tied  the  brute's  mouth  up  with  one  of 
his  suspenders,  and  then  returned,  with  a  grave 
chuclcle  to  his  task.  ^ 

When  the  time  mentioned  had  expired,  we  had 
reached  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  yet  no  signs  of 
any  treasure  became  manifest.    A  general  pause 
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ensued,  and  I  began  to  hope  that  the  farce  was  at 
an  end.  Legrand,  however,  although  evidently 
much  disconcerted,  wiped  his  brow  thoughtfully 
and  recommenced.  AVe  had  excavated  the  entire 
circle  of  four  feet  diameter,  and  now  we  slightly 
enlarged  the  limit,  and  went  to  the  farther  depth 
ot  two  feet.  Still  nothing  appeared.  The  gold- 
seeker  whom  I  sincerely  pitied,  at  length  clam- 
bered  from  the  pit,  with  the  bitterest  disappoint- 
ment imprinted  upon  every  feature,  and  pro- 
ceeded,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  put  on  his 
coat,  which  he  had  thrown  off  at  the  beginning 
of  his  labor.  In  the  meantime  I  made  no  remark. 
Jnpiter,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  began  to 
gather  up  his  tools.  This  done,  and  the  dog  hav- 
mg  been  unmuzzled,  we  turned  in  profound  si- 

I  lence  toward  home. 

We  had  taken,  perhaps,  a  dozen  steps  in  this 
direction,  when,  Tvith  a  loud  oath,  Legrand  strode 
up  to  Jupiter,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar  The 
astonished  negro  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  to 
the  fullest  extent,  let  fall  the  spades,  and  fell 
upon  his  knees. 

"  You  scoundrel!  "  said  Legrand,  hissing  out 
the  syllables  from  between  his  clenched  teeth— 

I  you  infernal  black  villain !— speak,  I  tell  you  I 
—answer  me  this  instant,  without  prevarication  f 
-which— which  is  your  left  eye?  " 

"  Oh,  my  golly,  Massa  Will !  aint  dis  here  my 
lef  eye  for  sartin?  "  roared  the  terrified  Jupiter, 

I  placing  his  hand  upon  his  right  organ  of  vision, 

and  holding  it  there  with  a  desperate  pertinac- 
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ity,  as  if  in  immediate  dread  of  hia  master's  at-i 
tempt  at  a  gouge.  i 

*'  I  thought  sol— I  knew  it  I  hurrah!  "  vocif-l 
erated  Legrand,  letting  the  negro  go  and  execut-l 
mg  a  series  of  curvets  and  caracols,  much  to  the  I 
astonishment  of  his  valet,  who,  arising  from  his 
knees,  looked,  mutely,  from  his  master  to  myself, 
and  then  from  myself  to  his  master. 
^^  ''Come!  we  must  go  back,"  said  the  latter,! 

the  game's  not  up  yet;"  and  he  again  led  the 
way  to  the  tulip-tree. 

"  Jupiter,"  said  he,  when  we  reached  its  foot,! 

come  here!  was  the  skull  nailed  to  the  limb| 
with  the  face  outward,  or  with  the  face  to  the! 
limb?  " 

"iP®  fa^e  ■'^as  out,  massa,  so  dat  de   crows 

*'°^'J-pt  at  tie  eyes  good,  widout  any  trouble." 

Well,  then,  was  it  this  eye  or  that  through 

which  you  dropped  the  beetle?  "  here  Legrand 

touched  each  of  Jupiter's  eyes.  i 

"  'Twas  dis  eye,  massa— de  lef  eye— jis  as  youi 
tell  me,     and  here  it  was  his  right  eye  that  the 
negro  indicated. 

"  That  will  do— we  must  try  it  again." 

Here  my  friend,  about  whose  madness  I  new 
saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw,  certain  indications 
ot  method,  removed  the  peg  which  marked  the 
spot  where  the  beetle  fell,  to  a  spot  about  thr-e 
mches  to  the  westward  of  its  former  position, 
lakmg  now,  the  tape  measure  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  trunk  to  the  peg,  as  before,  and  con- 
tinuing the  extension  in  a  .  traight  line  to  the' 
distance  of  fifty  feet,  a  spco  was  inrlicated,  re-' 
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moved,  by  several  yards,  from  the  point  at  which 

I  we  had  been  digging. 

Around  the  new  position  a  circle,  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  former  instance,  was  now  de- 
scribed, and  we  again  set  to  work  with  the  spade. 
I  was  dreadfully  weary,  but,  scarcely  under- 
standing what  had  occasioned  the  change  in  ray 
thoughts,  I  felt  no  longer  any  great  aversion 
from  the  labor  imposed.    I  had  become  most  un- 

I  accountably  interested— nay,  even  excited.    Per- 

I  haps  there  was  something,  amid  all  the  extrava- 
Igant  demeanor  of  Legrand— some  air  of  fore- 
[thought,  or  of  deliberation,  whi(*h  imp-essed  me. 

I I  dug  eagerly,  and  now  and  then  caught  myself 
I  actually  looking,  with  something  ^at  very  much 
Iresembled  expectation,  for  the  fu.,cied  treasure, 
Ithe  vision  of  which  had  demented  my  unfortu- 
Inate  companion.  At  a  period  when  such  vagaries 
lof  bought  most  fully  possessed  me,  and  when  we 
Ihad  '  aen  at  work  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half, 
|we  were  again  interrapted  by  the  violent  howl- 
imgs  of  the  dog.    His  uneasiness,  in  the  first  in- 
stance   had  been,  evidently,  but  the  result  of 
Iplayfulness  or  caprice,  but  he  now  assumed  a  bi^ 
Iter  and  serious  tons.    Upon  Jupiter's  again  at- 
Itemptmg  to  muzzle  him,  he  made  furious  rcsist- 
lanee    and,  leaping  into  the  hole,  tore  up  the 
Imould  frantically  with  his  claws.    In  a  few  sec- 
lends  he  had  uncovered  a  mass  o^  human  bones 
Vormmg  two  complete   skeletons,   intermingled 
hnth  several  buttons  of  metal,  and  what  appeared 
Ito  be  the  dust  of  decayed  woollen.    One  or  two 
istrokes  of  a  spade  upturned  the  blade  of  a  large 
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Spanish  knife,  and,  as  we  dug  farther,  three  or 
four  loose  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin  came  to 
light 

At  sight  of  these  the  joy  of  Jupiter  could 
scarcely  be  restrained,  but  the  countenance  of 
his  master  wore  an  air  of  extreme  disappoint- 
ment He  urged  us,  however,  to  continue  our 
exertions,  and  the  words  were  hardly  uttered 
when  I  stumbled  and  fell  forward,  having  caught 
the  toe  of  my  boot  in  a  large  ring  of  iron  that 
lay  half  buried  in  the  loose  earth. 

We  now  worked  in  earnest,  and  never  did  1 
pass  ten  minutes  of  more  intense    excitement 
During  this  interval  we  had  fairly  unearthed  an 
oblong  chest  of  wood,  which,  from  its  perfect 
preservation  and  wonderful  hardness,  had  plain- 
ly  been  subjected  to  some  mineralizing  process 
—perhaps  that  of  the  Bi-chloride  of  Mercury 
This  box  was  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  three 
feet  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.    It  was 
firmly  secured  by  bands  of  wrought  iron,  riveted, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  open  trellis-work  over  the 
whole.    On  each  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  top 
were  three  rings  of  iron— six  in  all— by  means 
of  which  a  firm  hold  could  bo  obtained  by  sk 
persons      Our  utmost  united  endeavors  served 
^ly  to  disturb  the  coffer  very  slightly  in  its  bed. 
We  at  once  saw  the  impossibility  of  removing  so 
great  a  weight     Luckily,  the  sole  fastening  of 
tlii.  ^^J'^'^e^  ^l  *^o  sliding  bolts.    These  we 
drew  back— trembling  and  panting  with  anxiety, 
in  an  instant,  a  treasure  of  incalculable  value  lay 
gleammg  before  us.    As  the  rays  of  the  lantenw 
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T"ed  ««  "?iSVal*''-^e™'Cir.ir- 
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ter  neither,  upon  any  pretence,  to  stir  from  th« 
spot,  nor  to  open  his  mouth  until  our  return. 
We  then  hurriedly  made  for  home  with  the 
ehest;  reaching  the  hut  in  safety,  but  after  ex> 
cessive  toil,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Worn 
out  as  we  were,  it  was  noi  'n  human  nature  to  do 
more  immediately.  W  'ested  xmtil  two,  and 
had  supper;  stai-ting  for  the  hills  immediately 
afterward,  armed  with  three  stout  sacka,  which, 
by  good  luck,  were  upon  the  premises.  A  little 
before  four  we  arrived  at  the  pit,  divided  the  re- 
mainder of  the  booty,  as  equuily  as  might  be, 
among  us,  and,  leaving  the  holes  until  led,  again 
set  out  for  the  hut,  at  which,  for  the  second  time, 
we  deposited  our  golden  burthens,  just  as  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  the  dawn  gleamed  from 
over  he  tree-tops  in  the  East. 

Wj  were  now  thoroughly  broken  down;  but 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  time  denied  us  re 
pose.  After  an  unquiet  slumber  of  some  thre< 
or  four  houi-s'  dur^tior,  we  rtof.p,  as  if  by  pre 
concert,  to  make  examination  of  our  treasure. 

The  chest  had  been  full  to  the  brim,  and  we  I 
spent  the  whole  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  night,  in  a  scrutiny  of  its  contents.  There 
had  been  nothing  like  order  or  arrangement 
Everything  had  been  heaped  in  promiscuously. 
Having  assorted  all  with  care,  we  found  our- 
selves possessed  of  even  vaster  wealth  than  we 
had  at  first  supposed.  In  coin  there  was  rather  | 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars— estimating  the  value  of  the  pieces,  as  ac- 
curately as  we  could,  by  the  tables  of  the  period  I 
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IJere  wa§  not  a  particle  of  allver.   All  waa  mlil 

&^ '  tni  ^'""*"  "°°'^'  ^'*»»  «  ^^  English 
guineas,  and  some  counters,  of  which   we  had 

"Jr  wTJr '  '^'''^'  There  werel^e'ral 
very  large  and  heavy  corns,  so  worn  that  w« 

could  make  nothing  of  their 'inscrJ^tbn^  There 
was  no  American  money.  The  value  of  the  jeweb 

iJTlZZ^'^^'^'r  l""  ^^ti'^ating^'^hero 
were  diaraonds--8orae  of  them  exceedingly  large 
and  fine-a  hundred  and  ten  in  aU.  and  no  oil 
of  them  small ;  eighteen  rubies  of  remarkable 
brilliancy ;-_three  hundred  and  ten  emeralS  a? 
very  beautiful;  and  twenty-one  sappS  with 

their  settings  and  thrown  loose  ia  the  chest  The 
Bettings  themselves,  which  we  picked  out  from 
among  the  other  gold,  appeared  to  have  been 
bea  en  up  with  hammers,  as  if  to  prevent  idenu" 

tity  of  solid  gold  ornaments ;  nearly  two  hundred 

7^Z%"r  '°^  T-^'°^=  "-^'^  ch ui^J^thirty 
of  these,  ,f  I  remember;  eighty-three  very  large 
and  heavy  crucifixes;  five  gold  censers  of  S 
vaue;  a  prodigious  golden  punch-bowl    SSa- 

oh«n!r  ""'^i  "'^y  «^^^^  vine-leaves  Ind  C 
chanalian  figures;  with  two  sword-handles  e:^ 

rw^r?''''^'  f  ^  "^^y  ^'^'^  smalt  artl 
fW^'i^^J  *^*°°°*   recollect.    The  weieht  of 

Do?nr'"'- '?  ''''•'^'^  *^^««  hundred  and  fif^ 
pounds  avoirdupois;  and  in  this  estimate  I  S 

SeV^\"/^  .T  ^"\^^«^  «°^  ninety^Sven  sS! 
Perb  gold  watches;  three  of  the  number  be^g 
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worth  each  five  hundred  dollars,  if  one.  Many 
o£  thein  ws^e  very  old,  and  as  timekeepers  value- 
less;  the  works  having  suffered,  more  or  less, 
from  corrosion— but  all  were  richly  jewelled  and 
in  cases  of  great  worth.  "We  estimated  the  entire 
contents  of  the  chest,  that  night,  at  a  rjillion  and 
a  half  of  dollars;  and  upon  the  subsequent  dis- 
posal of  the  trinkets  and  jewels  (a  few  being  re- 
tained for  our  own  use),  it  was  found  that  we 
had  greatly  undervalued  the  treasure. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  concluded  our  ex- 
amination, and  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
time  had,  in  some  measure,  subsided,  Legrand, 
who  saw  that  I  was  dying  with  impatience  for 
a  solution  of  this  most  extraordinary  riddle,  en- 
tered into  a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances 
tsonnected  with  it.  • 

**  You  remember,"  said  he,  *'  the  night  when 
I  handed  you  the  rough  sketch  I  had  made  of 
the  scardbwus.  You  recollect,  also,  that  I  be- 
came quite  vexed  at  you  for  insisting  that  my 
drawing  resembled  a  death's-head.  When  you 
first  made  this  assertion  I  thought  you  were 
jesting;  but  afterward  I  called  to  mind  the  pecu- 
liar spots  on  the  back  of  'he  insect,  and  admitted 
to  myself  that  your  rpmark  had  some  little  foun- 
dation in  fact.  Still,  the  sneer  at  my  graphic 
powers  irritated  me— for  I  am  considered  a  good 
artist— and,  therefore,  when  you  handed  me  the  ] 
scrap  of  parchment,  I  was  about  to  crumple  it 
up  and  throw  it  angrily  into  the  fire." 
**  The  scrap  of  paper,  you  mean,'*  said  I. 
"No;  it  had  much  of  the  appearance   of  I 
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paper,  and  at  fi^t  I  supposed  it  to  be  such,  but 
when  I  cam-  n,  d^a^7  upon  it,  I  discovered  it 
at  once  to  1  ;  a  piece  of  .^  vy  thin  parchment.  It 
was  quite  c  -  'l- ,  you  i  ei  r raber.    Well,  as  I  was 
in  the  very  att  of  oruc  filing  it  up,  ray  glance 
fell  upon  the  sketch  at  ivhieh  you  had  been  look- 
ing, and  you  may  imagine  my  astonishment  when 
I  perceived,  in  fact,  the  figure  of  a  death's-head 
just  where,  it  seemed  to  me,    I  had  made  the 
drawing  of  the  beetle.    For  a  moment  I  was  too 
much  amazed  to  think  with  accuracy.     I  knew 
that  my  design  was  very  different  in  detail  from 
this — although  there  was  a  certain  similarity  in 
general  outline.    Presently  I  took  a  candle,  and 
seating  myself  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  pro- 
ceeded  to  scrutinize  the  parchment  more  closely. 
Upon  turning  it  over,  I  saw  my  own  sketch  upon 
the  reverse,  just  as  1  had  made  it.    My  first  idea, 
now,  was  mere  surprise  at  the  really  remarkable 
similarity  of  outline — at   the   singular  coinci- 
dence  involved  in  the  fact  that,  unknown  to  me, 
there  should  have  been  a  skull  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  parchment,  immediately  beneath  my 
figure  of  the  scarahwus,  and  that  this  skull,  not 
only  in  outline,  but  in  size,  should  so  closely 
resemble  my  drawing.    I  say  the  singularity  of 
this  coincidence  absolutely  stupefied  me  for  a 
time.    This  is  the   usual  effect  of  such   coinci- 
dences.    The  mind  struggles  to  establish  a  con- 
nection— a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect— and, 
being  unable  to  do  so,  suffers  a  species  of  tem- 
porary paralysis.    But,  when  I  recovered  from 
this  stupor,  there  dawned  upon  me  gradually  a 
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conviction  which  startled  me  even  far  more  than 
the  coincidence.  I  began  distinctly,  positively,  to 
remember  that  there  had  been  no  drawing  upon 
the  parchment,  when  I  made  my  sketch  of  the 
scarabceus.  I  became  perfectly  certain  of  this; 
for  I  recollected  turning  up  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  in  search  of  the  cleanest  spot. 
Had  the  skull  been  then  there,  of  course  I  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  it.  Here  was  indeed  a 
mystery  which  I  felt  it  impossible  to  explain; 
but,  even  at  that  early  moment,  there  seemed  to 
glimmer,  faintly,  within  the  most  remote  and  se- 
cret chambers  of  my  intellect,  a  glow-worm-like 
conception  cf  that  truth  which  last  night's  ad- 
venture brought  to  so  magnificent  a  demonstra- 
tion. I  arose  at  once,  and  putting  the  parchment 
securely  away,  dismissed  ail  further  reflection 
until  I  should  be  alone. 

'*  When  you  had  gone,  and  when  Jupiter  was 
fast  asleep,  I  betook  myself  to  a  more  methodi- 
cal investigation  of  the  affair.  In  the  first  place 
I  considered  the  manner  in  which  the  parch- 
ment had  come  into  my  possession.  The  spot 
where  we  discovered  the  scardbams  was  on  the 
coast  of  the  mainland,  about  a  m:'e  eastward  of 
the  island,  and  but  a  short  distance  above  high- 
water  mark.  Upon  my  taking  hold  of  it,  it  gave 
me  a  sharp  bite,  which  caused  me  to  let  it  drop. 
Jupiter,  with  his  accustomed  caution,  before  seiz- 
ing the  insect,  which  had  flown  tovrard  him, 
looked  about  him  for  a  leaf,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  by  which  to  take  hold  of  it.    It  was  at 
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this  moment  that  his  eyes,  and  mine  also,  fell 
upon  the  scrap  of  parchment,  which  I  then  sup. 
posed  to  be  paper.  It  was  lying  half  buried  in 
the  sand,  a  corner  sticking  up.  Near  thji  spot 
where  we  found  it,  I  observed  the  remnants  of 
the  hull  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  ship's 
long-boat.  The  wreck  seemed  to  have  been  there 
for  a  very  great  while;  for  the  resemblance  to 
boat  timbers  could  scarcely  be  traced. 

"  Well,  Jupiter  picked  up  the  parchment, 
wrapped  the  beetle  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  me. 
Soon  afterward  we  turned  to  go  home,  and  on 

the  way  met  Lieutenant  G .    I  showed  him 

the  insect,  and  he  begged  me  to  let  him  take 
it  to  the  fort.    Upon  my  consenting,  he  thrust 
it  forthwith  into  his  waiftcoat  pocket,  \^ithout 
the  parchment  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped, 
and  which  I  had  continued  to  hold  in  my  hand 
during  his  inspection.    Perhaps  he  dreaded  my 
changing  my  mind,  and  thought  it  best  to  make 
sure  of  the  prize  at  once— you  know  how  enthu- 
siastie  he  is  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Natu- 
ral History.    At  the  same  time,  without  beinj, 
conscious  of  it,  I  must  have  deposited  the  parch- 
ment in  my  own  pocket. 

"  You  remember  that  when  I  went  to  the 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sketch  of  the 
beetle,  I  found  no  paper  where  it  was  usuallj 
kept  I  looked  in  the  drawer,  and  found  none 
there.  I  searched  my  pockets,  hoping  to  find  an 
old  letter,  when  my  hand  fell  upon  the  parch- 
ment.   I  thus  detail  the  precise  mode  in  which 
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it  came  into  my  possession;  for  the  circmn- 
stances  impressed  me  with  peculiar  force. 

"  No  doubt  you  will  think  me  fancifui — ^but 
I  had  already  established  a  kind  of  connection. 
I  had  put  together  two  links  of  a  great  chain. 
There  was  a  boat  lying  upon  a  sea-coast,  and  not 
far  from  the  boat  was  a  parchment — not  a  paper 
— ^with  a  skull  depicted  upon  it.  You  will,  of 
course,  ask  *  where  is  the  connection  ?  '  I  reply 
that  the  skull,  or  death's-head,  is  the  well-known 
emblem  of  the  pirate.  The  flag  of  the  death's- 
head  is  hoisted  in  all  engagements. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  scrap  was  parchment, 
and  not  paper.  Parchment  is  durable — almost 
imperishable.  Matters  of  little  moment  are  rare- 
ly consigned  to  parchment;  since,  for  the  mere 
ordinary  purposes  of  drawing  or  writing,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  well  adapted  as  paper  This  re- 
flection suggested  some  meaning — some  rele- 
vancy— in  the  death's-head.  I  did  not  fail  to 
observe,  also,  the  form  of  the  parchment.  Al- 
though one  of  its  comers  had  been,  by  some  ac- 
cident, destroyed,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  orig- 
inal form  was  oblong.  It  was  just  siach  a  slip, 
indeed,  as  might  have  been  chosen  for  a  memo- 
randum— for  a  record  of  something  to  be  long 
remombered  and  carefully  preserved." 

**But."  I  interposed,  **yo^  say  that  the  skull 
was  not  apon  the  parchment  when  you  made  the 
drawing  of  the  beetle.  How  then  do  you  trace 
any  connection  between  the  boat  and  the  skull — 
since  this  latter,  according  to  your  own  admis- 
sion, must  have  been  designed  (God  only  knows 
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how  or  by  whom)  at  some  period  sabaeqnent  to 
your  sketching  the  scarabausf" 

*i."^'.J^'"^"P°'^  *^°^  '^e  whole  mystery;  al- 
though  he  secret  at  this  point,  I  had  com^ara- 
tively  little  difficulty  in  solving.  My  steps  were 
sure  and  could  afford  but  a  single  result.  I  rea- 
soned,  for  example,  thus:  When  I  drew  the  scar- 
ahwm,  there  was  no  skull  apparent  upon  the 
parchment.  WTien  I  had  completed  the  drawing 
1  gave  It  to  you.  and  observed  you  narrowly  untU 
you  returned  It.  You,  therefore,  did  not  design 
the  skull,  and  no  one  else  was  present  to  do  it. 
Then  It  was  not  done  by  human  agency.  And 
nevertheless  it  was  done. 

"At  this  stage  of  my  reflections  I  endeavored 
to  remember,  and  did  remember,  with  entire  dis- 
tmetness  every  incident  which  occurred  about 
the  period  in  question.  The  weather  was  chilly 
(oh,  rare  and  happy  accident!),  and  a  fire  wm 
blazing  upon  the  hearth.  I  was  heated  with  ex- 
TZ.^t^  f  •  °'r  ^^^  *^^^«'    Yo"'  hoviexev,  had 

nK  f\''^^''"  t""^^  *°.  *^«  «^^°^°«y-  Just  as  I 
placed  the  parchment  in  your  hand,  and  as  you 
were  m  the  act  of  inspecting  it,  Wolf,  the  New^ 

tept  hun  off,  whi  e  your  right,  holding  the  parch- 
vrf,f*'iJ^'  permitted  to  fall  listlessly  between 
your  knees,  and  in  close  proximity  to  lie  fire  A? 
one  moment  I  thought  the  blaze  had  .auStl 
and  was  about  to  caution  you,  but,  befo.vl  cou^d 
speak,  you  had  withdraw^  it  and  we«  en^a^ 
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in  its  examination.  When  I  considered  all  these 
particulars,  I  doubted  not  for  a  moment  that 
heat  had  been  the  agent  in  bringing  to  light, 
upon  the  parchment,  the  skull  which  I  saw  de- 
signed upon  it.  You  are  well  aware  that  chemi- 
cal preparations  exist,  and  have  existed  time  out 
of  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  write 
upon  either  paper  or  vellum,  so  that  the  charac- 
ters shall  become  visible  only  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire.  Zaffre,  digested  in  aqua  regia, 
and  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water, 
is  sometimes  employed;  a  green  tint  results. 
The  regulus  of  cobalt,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre» 
gives  a  red.  These  colors  disappear  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  after  the  material  written  upon 
cools,  but  again  become  apparent  upon  the  re-ap- 
plication of  heat. 

**I  now  scrutinized  the  death's-head  with  care. 
Its  outer  edges — the  edges  of  the  drawing  nearest 
the  edge  of  the  vellum — were  far  more  distinct 
than  the  others.  It  was  clear  that  the  action  of 
the  caloric  had  been  imperfect  or  unequal.  I  im* 
mediately  kindled  a  fire,  and  subjected  e\ery 
portion  of  the  parchment  to  a  glowing  heat.  At 
first,  the  only  effect  was  the  strengthening  of  the 
faint  lines  in  the  skull ;  but,  upon  persevering  in 
the  experiment,  there  became  visible,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  slip,  diagonally  opposite  to  the  spot  in 
which  the  death's-head  was  delineated,  the  figure 
of  what  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  goat.  A  closer 
scrutiny,  however,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  in* 
tended  for  a  kid." 
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"Ha !  ha !"  said  I,  "to  be  sure  I  have  no  right 
to  laugh  at  you— a  million  and  a  half  of  money  is 
too  serious  a  matter  for  mirth— but  you  arc  not 
about  ♦o  establish  a  third  link  in  your  chain— 
you  will  not  find  any  especial  connection  between 
your  pirates  and  a  goat— pirates,  you  know,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  goats;  they  appertain  to  the 
farming  interest." 

"But  I  have  just  said  that  the  figure  was  not 
that  of  a  goat." 

"Well,  a  kid  then— pretty  much  the  same 
thing." 

"Pretty  much,  but  not  altogether,"  said  Le- 
grand.  "You  may  have  heard  of  one  Captain 
Kidd.  I  at  once  looked  upon  the  figure  of  the 
animal  as  a  kind  of  punnmg  or  hieroglyphical 
signature.  I  say  signature;  because  its  position 
upon  the  vellum  suggested  this  idea.  The 
depth 's-head  at  the  corner  diagonally  opposite, 
had,  in  the  same  manner,  the  air  of  a  stamp,  or 
seal.  But  I  was  sorely  put  out  by  the  absence  of 
all  else — of  the  body  to  my  imagined  instrument 
—of  the  text  for  my  context." 

"I  presume  you  expected  to  find  a  letter  be- 
tween the  stamp  and  the  signature." 

"Something  of  that  kind.  The  fact  is,  I  felt 
irresistibly  impressed  with  a  presentiment  of 
some  vast  good  fortune  impending.  I  can  scarce^ 
ly  say  why.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  rather  s 
cTesire  than  an  actual  belief ;— but  do  you  know 
that  Jupiter's  silly  words,  about  the  bug  being  of 
solid  gold,  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  my  fan* 
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oyt  And  then  the  series  of  accidents  an  J  coinci- 
dents— these  were  so  very  extraordinary.  Do 
you  observe  how  mere  an  accident  it  was  that 
these  events  should  have  occurred  upon  the  sole 
day  of  all  the  year  in  which  it  has  been,  or  may 
be  sufficiently  cool  for  fire,  and  that  without  the 
fire,  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  dog  at  the 
precise  moment  in  which  he  appeared,  I  should 
never  have  become  aware  of  the  death's-head, 
and  so  never  the  possessor  of  the  treasure.** 
"But  proceed — I  am  all  impatience." 
*'VVeU;  you  have  heard,  of  course,  the  man> 
•tories  current — the  thousand  vague  rumors 
afloat  about  money  buried,  somewhere  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast,  by  Kidd  and  his  associates.  These 
rumors  must  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact 
And  that  the  rumors  have  existed  so  long  and  so 
continuous,  could  have  resulted,  it  appeared  to 
me,  only  "from  the  circumstancf  of  the  buried 
treasures  still  remaining  entombed.  Had  Kidd 
concealed  his  plunder  for  a  time,  anr '  afterward 
reclaimed  it,  the  rumors  would  scHrcely  have 
reached  us  in  their  present  unvarying  form. 
You  will  observe  that  the  btories  told  are  all 
about  money-seekers,  not  about  money-finders. 
Had  the  pirate  recovered  his  money,  there  the  af- 
fair would  have  dropped.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
some  accident — say  the  loss  of  a  memorandum 
indicating  its  locality— had  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  recovering  it,  and  that  this  accident 
had  become  known  to  his  followers,  who  other- 
wise might  never  have  heard  that  the  treasure 
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had  been  concealed  at  all,  and  who,  busying 
themselves  in  vain,  because  unguided,  attempts 
to  regain  it,  had  -iven  first  birth,  and  then  uni- 
versal  currency,  to  the  reports  which  are  now  so 
common.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  important 
treasure  being  unearthed  along  the  coast?" 
"Never." 

"But   that   Kidd's   accumulations   were    im- 
mense, is  well  known.     I  took  it  for  granted 
therefore,  that  the  earth  still  held  them ;  and  yoii 
will  scarcely  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
felt  a  hope,  nearly  amounting  to  certainty,  that 
the  parchment  so  strangely  found  involved  a  lost 
record  of  the  place  of  deposit." 
"But  how  did  you  proceed?" 
"I  held  the  vellum  again  to  the  fire,  after  in- 
creasing the  heat,  bat  nothing  appeared.    I  now 
thought  It  possible  that  the  coating  of  dirt  might 
have  something  to  do  with  the  failure :  so  I  care- 
fully rinsed  the  parchment  by  pouring  warm  wa- 
ter over  It,  and.  having  done  this,  I  placed  it  in  a 
tm  pan,  with  the  skull  downward,  and  put  the 
pan  upon  a  furnace  of  lighted  charcoal.    In  a 
*^^^"^»"«^*"^  the  pan  having  become  thoroughly 
heated,  I  niiioved  the  slip,  and,  to  my  inexpres- 
sible joy,  found  it  spotted,  in  several  places,  with 
what  appeared  to  be  figures  arranged  in  lines 
Airain  I  placed  it  in  the  pan,  and  sufl:ered  it  to 
ri  mam  another  minute.    Upon  taking  it  off  the 
whole  was  just  as  you  see  it  now. ' ' 

Here  Legrand,  having  re-heated  th     parch- 
ment, submitted  it  to  my  inspection.    The  follow- 
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ing  characters  were  rudely  traced,  in  a  red  tint, 
between  the  death's-head  and  the  goat: 

53Jtt305))G«;4826)4t.)4t);806»;48t8ir60 
))85;lJ(:J*8t83(88)r,*t;-l«(;8  8»96»?;8)« 
J(;485);6»t'-i:»t(;4956»2(5»  — 4)8ir8»;40 
69285);)6t8)4tJ;l(f9;4  8081;8:8Jl;48t85 
;4)486t528806»81(i9;48;(88;4(J?34;48)4 
t;161;:188;t?; 

"But,"  said  I,  rcturninj?  him  the  slip,  "I  am 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Were  all  the  jewels 
of  Golconda  awaitinpr  me  upon  my  solution  of 
this  enigma,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  un- 
able to  earn  them. ' ' 

"And  yet,"  said  Legrand,  "the  solution  is  by 
no  means  so  difficult  as  you  might  be  led  to  im- 
agine from  the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the  char- 
acters. These  characters,  as  any  one  might  read- 
ily guess,  form  a  cipher — that  is  to  say,  they  con- 
vey a  meaning;  but  then  from  what  is  known  of 
Kidd,  I  could  not  suppose  him  capable  of  con- 
structing any  of  the  more  abstruse  cryptographs. 
I  made  up  my  mind,  at  once,  that  this  was  of  a 
simple  species — such,  however,  as  would  appear, 
to  the  crude  intellect  of  the  sailor,  absolutely  in- 
soluble without  the  key." 

"Aud  you  really  solved  it?" 

"Readily :  I  have  solved  others  of  an  abstruse- 
ness  ten  thousand  times  greater.  Circumstances, 
and  a  certain  bias  of  mind,  have  led  mo  co  take 
interest  in  such  riddles,   and  it   may  well   be 
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doubted  whether  human  ingenuity  can  construci 
an  enigma  of  the  kind  which  human  ingtauity 
may  not,  by  proper  application,  resolve.  In  fact, 
having  once  established  connected  and  legible 
characters,  I  scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the  mere 
difficulty  of  developing  their  import. 

"In  the  present  case — indeed  in  all  cases  of 
secret  writing — the  first  question  regards  the 
language  of  the  cipher ;  for  the  principles  of  so- 
lution, so  far,  especially,  as  the  more  simple  ci- 
phers are  concerned,  depend  upon,  and  are  va- 
ried by,  the  genius  of  the  particular  idiom.  In 
general,  there  is  no  alternative  but  experiment 
(directed  by  probabilities)  of  every  tongue 
known  to  him  who  attempts  the  solution,  until 
the  true  one  be  attained.  But,  with  the  cipher 
now  before  us  all  diflBculty  was  removed  by  the 
signature.  The  pun  upon  the  word  'Kidd'  is 
appreciable  in  no  other  language  than  the  Eng- 
lish. But  for  this  consideration  I  should  have 
begun  my  attempts  with  the  Spanish  and 
French,  as  the  tongues  in  which  a  secret  of  this 
kind  would  most  naturally  have  been  written  by 
a  pirate  of  the  Spanish  main.  As  it  ^/as,  I  as- 
sumed the  cryptograph  to  be  English. 

"You  observe  there  are  no  divisions  between 
the  words.  Had  there  been  divisions  the  task 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy.  In  such 
cases  I  should  have  commenced  with  a  collation 
and  analysis  of  the  shorter  words,  and,  had  a 
word  of  a  single  letter  occurred,  as  is  most  likely, 
(a  or  I,  for  example,)  I  should  have  considered 
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the  solution  as  assured.  But,  there  being  no  di- 
vision, my  first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  predom- 
inant letters,  as  well  as  the  least  frequent. 
Counting  all,  I  constructed  a  table  thus : 


Ui«  character  8 

there  are 

33. 

t 

•• 

26. 

4 

u 

18. 

1) 

»t 

16. 

• 

li 

13. 

5 

«< 

12. 

6 

•■ 

11. 

tl 

" 

8. 

0 

M 

6. 

92 

«• 

6. 

:3 

4$ 

4. 

T 

«« 

3. 

1 

•  t 

2. 

^  , 

«• 

1. 

"Now,  in  English,  the  letter  which  most  fre- 
ouently  occurs  is  e.  Afterward,  the  succession 
runs  thus :  aoidhnrstuycfgl  mw  bk  pq 
X  z.  E  predominates  so  remarkably,  that  an  in- 
dividual sentence  of  any  length  is  rarely  seen,  in 
which  it  is  not  the  prevailing  character. 

"Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning? 
the  groundwork  for  something  more  than  a  mers 
guess.  The  general  use  which  may  be  mad*  ot 
the  table  is  obvious — but,  in  this  particular  ci- 
pher, we  shall  only  very  partially  require  its  aid. 
As  our  predominant  character  is  8,  we  will  com- 
mence by  assuming  it  as  the  e  of  th'-  natural  al- 
phabet. To  verify  the  supposition,  let  us  ob- 
serve if  the  8  be  seen  often  in  couples — for  e  is 
doubled  with  great  frequency  in  English — in 
such  words,  for  example,  as  'meet.'  'fleet,* 
*  speed,'  'seen,'  'been,'  'agree,'  etc.    In  the  prea- 
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ent  instance  we  see  it  doubled  no  less  than  tlve 
times,  although  the  cryptograph  is  brief. 

"Let  us  assume  8,  then,  as  e.  Now,  of  all 
worda  in  the  language,  'the'  is  most  usual;  let 
us  see,  therefore,  whether  there  are  not  repeti- 
tions of  any  three  characters,  in  the  same  order 
of  collocation,  the  last  of  them  being  8.  If  we 
discover  repetitious  of  such  letters,  so  arrauged, 
they  will  most  probably  represent  the  word  'the.' 
Upon  inspection,  we  find  no  less  than  seven  such 
arrangements,  the  characters  being  ;48.  We 
may,  therefore,  assume  that  ;  represents  t,  4  rep- 
resents li,  and  8  represents  c — the  last  beini,'  now 
well  confirmed.  Thus  a  great  step  has  been 
taken. 

"But,  having  established  a  single  word,  we  are 
enabled  to  (>itablish  a  vastly  important  point; 
that  is  to  say,  several  commencements  and  ter- 
mmations  of  other  words.  Let  us  refer,  for  ex- 
?T--;p!9,  to  the  last  instance  but  one,  in  which  the 
combination  ;48  occurs— not  far  from  the  end 
of  the  cipher.  We  know  that  the ;  immediately 
ensuing  is  the  commencement  of  a  word,  and,  of 
the  six  characters  succeeding  this  'the'  we  are 
cognizant  of  no  less  than  five.  Let  us  set  these 
characters  down,  thus,  by  the  letters  we  know 
them  to  represent,  leaving  a  space  for  the  un- 
known— 

t  eeth. 

"Here  we  are  enabled,  at  once,  to  discard  the 
'th,'  as  forming  no  portion  of  the  word  com- 
mencing with  the  first  t ;  since,  by  experiment  of 
V.  4 
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the  entire  alphabet  for  a  letter  adapted  to  the  va- 
cancy, we  perceive  that  no  word  can  be  formed 
of  which  this  th  can  be  a  part.  We  are  thus  nar- 
rowed into 

t  ee, 

and,  going  through  the  alphabet,  if  necessary,  as 
before,  we  arrive  at  the  word  'tree,'  as  the  sole 
possible  reading.  We  thus  gain  another  lettex', 
r,  represented  by  (,  with  the  words  'the  tree'  in 
juxtaposition. 

"Looking  beyond  these  words,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  again  see  the  combination  ;48,  and  em- 
ploy it  by  way  of  termination  to  what  immedi- 
ately precedes.    We  have  thus  this  arrangement: 

the  tree  ;4($?34  the, 

or,  substituting  the  natural  letters,  where 
known,  it  reads  thus : 

the  tree  thrj?3h  the. 


<n 


'Now,  if,  in  place  of  the  unknown  characters, 
we  leave  blank  spaces,  or  substitute  dots,  we  read 
thus: 

the  tree  thr...h  the, 

when  the  word  'through*  makes  itself  evident 
at  once.    But  this  discovery  gives  us  three  new 
letters,  o.  u,  and  g,  represented  by  $,  ?,  and  3. 
"Looking  now,  narrowly,  through  the  cipher 
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for  combinations  of  known  characters,  we  find 
not  very  far  from  the  beginning,  this  arrange- 
ment, 

83(88,  or  egree, 

which  plainly,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  word  '  de- 
gree,'  and  gives  ns  another  letter,  d,  represented 
byt- 

"Four  letters  beyond  the  word  'degree,'  we 
perceive  the  combination 

;46)  ;88. 

"Translating  the  known  characters,  and  rep- 
resenting the  unknown  by  dots,  as  before,  we 
read  thus : 

th.rtee, 

an  arrangement  immediately  suggestive  of  the 
word  'thirteen,'  and  again  furnishing  us  with 
two  new  characters,  i  and  n  represented  by  6 
and  *. 

"Referring,  now,  to  the  beginning  of  the  cryp- 
tograph, we  find  the  combination, 

53ttt. 

"Translating  as  before,  we  obtain 

.good, 

which  assures  us  that  the  first  letter  is  A,  and 
that  the  first  two  words  are  'A  good.* 
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"It  is  now  time  that  we  arrange  our  key,  as  far 
as  discovered,  in  a  tabular  form,  to  avoid  confu* 
cion.    It  will  stand  thus : 

5  represents  a 


t 
8 
8 

4 
6 
• 

t 
C 


d 
(\ 
g 
h 
1 
n 
0 
r 
t 
u 


We  have,  therefore,  no  less  than  sleven  of 
the  most  important  letters  represented,  and  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  details 
of  the  solution.  I  have  said  enough  to  convince 
you  that  ciphers  of  this  nature  are  readily  solu- 
ble, and  to  give  you  some  insight  into  the  ration- 
ale of  their  development.  But  be  assured  that 
the  specimen  before  us  appertains  to  the  very 
simplest  species  of  cryptograph.  It  now  only 
remains  to  give  you  the  full  translation  of  the 
characters  upon  the  parchment,  as  unriddled 
Here  it  is : 

*'  *  A  good  glass  in  the  bishop's  hostel  in  the 
devil's  seat  forty-one*  degrees  and  thirteen  min- 
vies  northeast  and  by  north  main  branch  seventh 
limb  east  side  shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the 
death  's-head  a  bee-line  from  the  tree  through  the 
shot  fifty  feet  out."* 

*„J!',^"^/*"'i'®°"/  changed  by  Poe  (In  the  J.  L.  Graham  MS. 
5SSr?«„l^  l"'*'"'i'''.°'}f'  7'"''  corresponding  alterations  In  the 
cryptograph  and  following  text. — Editor. 
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"  But,"  said  I,  "  the  enigma  seems  still  in  as 
bad  a  condition  as  ever.    How  is  it  possible  to 

this  jargon 


extort  a  meaning  from  all  this  jargon  about 
'devil's  seats,'  'death's-heads,'  and  'bishop's 
hotels?  '  " 

"  I  confess,"  replied  Legrand,  "  that  the  mat- 
ter still  wears  a  serious  aspect,  when  regarded 
with  a  casual  glance.  My  first  endeavor  was 
to  divide  the  sentence  into  the  natural  division 
intended  by  the  cryptographist. " 

"  You  mean,  to  punctuate  it?  " 

"  Something  of  that  kind," 

"  But  how  was  it  possible  to  effect  this?  " 

"  I  reflected  that  it  had  been  a  poin'  with  the 
writer  to  run  his  words  together  without  divi- 
sion, so  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  solution. 
Now,  a  not  over-acute  man,  in  pursuing  such  an 
object,  would  be  nearly  certain  to  overdo  the 
matter.  When,  in  the  course  of  bis  composition, 
he  arrived  at  a  break  in  his  subject  which  would 
naturally  require  a  pause,  or  a  point,  he  would 
be  exceedinizly  apt  to  run  his  characters,  at  this 
place,  more  than  usually  close  together.  If  you 
V  ill  observe  the  JIS.,  in  the  present  instance, 
vftu  will  easily  r  'ect  five  such  cases  of  unusual 
crowding.  Act.  j  upon  this  hint,  I  made  the 
division  thus: 


^     ft 


\1 


i-:  ^ 


''  '  A  good  glass  in  the  bishop's  hostel  in  the 
devil's  seat  forty-one  degrees  and  thirteen 
minutes — northeast  and  hy  north — main  branch 
seventh  limb  east  side — shoot  from  the  left  eye 
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cf  the   death's-head — o  hee-line  from    the  tree 
through  the  shot  fifty  feet  out.'  " 

"  Even  this  division,"  said  I,  "  leaves  me  still 
in  the  dark." 

"  It  left  me  also  in  the  dark,"  replied  Lo- 
grand,  "  for  a  few  days;  during  which  I  made 
diligent  inquiry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sulli- 
van's Island,  for  any  building  which  went  by 
name  of  the  '  Bishop's  Hotel;'  for,  of  course,  I 
dropped  the  obsolete  word  '  hostel.'  Gaining  no 
information  on  the  subject,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  extending  my  sphere  of  search,  and  proceed- 
ing in  a  more  systematic  manner,  when,  one 
morning,  it  entered  into  my  head,  quite  sudden- 
ly, that  this  '  Bishop's  Hostel  '  might  have  some 
reference  to  an  old  family,  of  the  name  of  Bes- 
sop,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  held  posses- 
sion of  an  ancient  manor-house,  about  four  miles 
to  the  northward  of  the  island.  I  accordingly 
went  over  to  the  plantation,  and  re-institu* 
my  inquiries  among  the  older  negroes  of 
place.  At  length  one  of  the  most  aged  of  i..m 
women  said  that  she  had  heard  of  such  a  place 
as  Bessop's  Castle,  and  thought  that  she  could 
guide  me  to  it,  but  that  it  was  not  a  castle,  nor 
a  tavern,  but  a  high  rock. 

"  I  offered  to  pay  her  well  for  her  trouble, 
and,  after  some  demur,  she  consented  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  spot.  We  found  it  without  much 
difficulty,  when,  dismissing  her,  I  proceeded  to 
examine  the  place.  The  '  castle  '  consisted  of  an 
irregular  assemblage  of  cliffs  and  rocks— one  of 
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the  latter  being  quite  remarkable  for  its  height 
as  well  as  for  its  insulated  and  artificial  appear- 
ance. I  clambered  to  its  apex,  and  then  felt 
much  at  a  loss  as  to  what  should  be  next  done. 

"  While  I  was  busied  in  reflection,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  eastern  face  of 
the  rock,  perhaps  a  yard  below  the  summit  upon 
which  I  stood.  This  ledge  projected  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  was  not  more  than  a  foot 
wide,  while  a  niche  in  the  cliff  just  above  it  gave 
it  a  rude  resemblance  to  one  of  the  hoUow- 
".<acked  chairs  used  by  our  ancestors.  I  made  no 
doubt  that  here  was  the  *  devil's-seat '  alluded  to 
in  the  MS.,  and  now  I  seemed  to  grasp  the  full 
secret  of  +he  riddle. 

"  The  '  good  glass,'  I  knew,  could  have  refer- 
ence to  nothing  but  a  telescope;  for  the  word 
'  glass  '  is  rarely  employed  in  any  other  sense 
by  seamen.  Now  here,  I  at  once  saw,  was  a  tele- 
scope to  be  used,  and  a  definite  point  of  view, 
admitting  no  variation,  from  which  to  use  it.  Nor 
did  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  phrases,  *  forty- 
one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes,'  and  '  north- 
east and  by  north,'  were  intended  as  directions 
for  the  levelling  of  the  glass.  Greatly  ''xcited  by 
these  discoveries,  I  hurried  home,  proe.  ed  a  tel- 
escope, and  returned  to  the  rock. 

"  I  let  myself  down  to  the  ledge,  and  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  a  seat  upon  it 
except  in  one  particular  position.  This  fact  con- 
firmed my  preconceived  idea.  I  proceeded  to  use 
the  glass.  Of  course,  the  *  forty-one  degrees  and 
thirteen  minutes  '  could  allude  to  nothing  but 
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elevation  above  the  visible  horizon,  since  the  hori- 
zontal direction  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
words,  '  northeast  and  by  north.'  This  latter 
direction  I  at  once  established  by  means  of  a 
pocket-compass;  then,  pointing  the  glass  as  near- 
ly at  an  angle  of  forty-one  degrees  of  elevation 
as  I  could  do  it  by  guess,  I  moved  it  cautiously 
up  or  down,  until  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  circular  rift  or  opening  in  the  foliage  of  a 
large  tree  that  overtopped  its  fellows  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  centre  of  this  rift  I  perceived  a 
white  spot,  but  could  not,  at  first,  distinguish 
what  It  was.  Adjusting  the  focus  of  the  tele- 
scope,  I  again  looked,  and  now  made  it  out  to  be 
a  human  skull. 

"  Upon  this  discovery  I  was  so  sanguine  as  to 
consider  the  enigma  solved;  for  the  phrase 
mam  branch,  seventh  limb,  east  side,'  could 
refer  only  to  the  position  of  the  skull  upon  the 
tree,  while  '  shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the 
death  s-head  '  admitted,  also,  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation, m  regard  to  a  search  for  buried  treas- 
ure. I  perceived  that  the  design  was  to  drop  a 
bullet  from  the  left  eye  of  the  skuU,  and  that  a 
bee-hne,  or,  in  other  words,  a  straight  line,  drawn 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  trunk  through  the 
shot  (or  the  spot  where  the  bullet  fell),  and 
thence  extended  to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  would 
mdicate  a  definite  point— and  beneath  this  point 
1  thought  It  at  least  possible  that  a  deposit  of 
value  lay  concealed." 
'•  All  this,"  I  said,  "  is  exceedingly  clear,  and, 
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although  ingenious,  still  simple  and  explicit 
When  you  left  the  Bishop's  Hotel,  what  then?  " 

"  Why,  having  carefully  taken  the  bearings  of 
the  tree,  I  turned  homeward.  The  instant  that 
I  left  *  the  devil's-seat, '  however,  the  circular 
rift  vanished;  nor  could  I  get  a  glimpse  of  it 
afterward,  turn  as  I  would.  What  seems  to  me 
the  chief  ingenuity  in  this  whole  business,  is  the 
fact  (for  repeated  experiment  has  convinced  me 
it  is  a  fact)  that  th»  circular  opening  in  question 
is  visible  from  no  other  attainable  point  of  view 
than  that  afforded  by  the  narrow  ledge  upon  the 
face  of  the  rock. 

"  In  this  expedition  to  the  '  Bishop's  Hotel  * 
I  had  been  attended  by  Jupiter,  who  had,  no 
doubt,  observed,  for  some  weels  past,  the  ab- 
straction of  my  demeanor,  and  took  especial  care 
not  to  leave  me  alone.  But,  on  the  next  day, 
getting  up  very  early,  I  contrived  to  give  him 
the  slip,  and  went  into  the  hills  in  search  of  the 
tree.  After  much  toil  I  found  it.  When  I  came 
home  at  night  my  valet  proposed  to  give  me  a 
flogging.  With  the  rest  of  the  adventure  I  be- 
lieve you  are  as  well  acquainted  as  myself." 

"I  suppose,"  said  1,  "  you  missed  the  spot, 
in  the  first  attempt  at  digging,  through  Jupiter's 
stupidity  in  letting  the  bug  fall  through  the 
right  instead  of  through  the  left  eye  of  the 
skull." 

"  Precisely.  This  mistake  made  a  difference 
of  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  '  shot  ' — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  of  the  peg  nearest 
the  tree;  and  had  the  treasure  been  beneath  the 
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*  shot,'  the  error  would  have  been  of  littlo  mo- 
ment; but  *  the  shot,'  together  with  the  nearest 
point  of  the  tree,  were  merely  two  points  for  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  direction;  of  course 
the  error,  however  trivial  in  the  beginning,  in- 
creased as  we  proceeded  with  the  line,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  gone  fifty  feet  threw  us  quite 
off  the  scent.  But  for  my  deep-seated  impres- 
sions that  treasure  was  here  somewhere  actually 
buried,  we  might  have  had  all  our  labor  in 
vain."* 

f"  I  presume  the  fancy  of  the  skutt.  of  letting  fall  a 
bullet  through  the  skulrs  eye— was  suggested  to  Kidd 
by  the  piratical  flag.  No  doubt  he  felt  a  kind  of  poetical 
consistency  in  recovering  his  money  through  this 
ommousinsignium." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  com- 
mon-sense had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as 
poetical  consistency.  To  be  visible  from  the  devil's- 
seat,  it  was  necessary  that  the  object,  if  small,  should 
be  white;  and  there  is  nothing  like  your  human  skull 
for  retaimng  and  even  increasing  its  whiteness  under 
exposure  to  all  vicissitudes  of  weather."] 

"  But  your  grandiloquence,  and  your  conduct 
in  swinging  the  beetle— how  excessively  odd !  I 
was  sure  you  were  mad.  And  why  did  you  insist 
upon  letting  fall  the  bug,  instead  of  a  bullet, 
from  the  skull?  " 

"  Why,  to  be  frank,  I  felt  somewhat  annoyed 
by  your  evident  suspicions  touching  my  sanity, 
and  so  resolved  to  punish  you  quietly,  in  my 

•  The  two  following  paragraphs  within  brackets  did  not  ap- 
pear m  the  story  when  originaUy  published,  but  are  found  in  the 
•J,  ju.  urabain  MS.  copy. — KoiToa. 
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own  way,  by  a  little  bit  of  sober  mystification. 
For  this  reason  T  swung  the  beetle,  and  for  this 
reason  I  let  it  fall  from  the  tree.  An  observa- 
tion of  yours  about  its  great  weight  suggested 
the  latter  idea." 

"  Yes,  I  perceive;  and  now  there  is  only  one 
point  which  puzzles  me.  What  are  we  to  make 
of  the  skeletons  found  in  the  hole?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  I  am  no  more  able  to  an- 
swer than  yourself.  There  seems,  however,  only 
one  plausible  way  of  accounting  for  them — ^and 
yet  it  is  dreadful  to  believe  in  such  atrocity  as 
my  suggestion  would  imply.  It  is  clear  that 
Kidd — if  Kidd  indeed  secreted  this  treasure, 
which  I  doubt  not— it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
had  assistance  in  the  labor.  But  this  labor  con- 
cluded, he  may  have  thought  it  expedient  to  re- 
move all  participants  in  his  secret.  Perhaps  a 
couple  of  blows  with  a  mattock  were  sufficient, 
while  his  coadjutors  were  busy  in  the  pit;  per- 
haps it  required  a  dozen— who  shall  tell?  " 
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VON  KEMPELEN  AND  HIS  DIS- 
COVERY 


[Pub/Ished  in  B.  W.  Griswold's  oollection  of  Pbe'i 
l^orlu,  1849.] 


After  the  very  minute  and  elaborate  paper  by 
Arago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  summary  in  8Uli- 
man's  Journal,  with  the  detailed  statement  just 
published  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  it  will  not  be 
supposed,  of  course,  that  in  offering  a  few  hur- 
ried remarks  in  reference  to  Von  Kempelen's 
discovery,  I  have  any  design  to  look  at  the  sub- 
ject in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  My  object  is 
simply,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  few  words  of 
Von  KempeJen  himself  (with  whom,  some  years 
ago,  I  had  the  honor  of  a  slight  personal  acquain- 
tance), since  every  thing  which  concerns  him 
must  necessarily,  at  this  moment,  be  of  interest ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  look  in  a  general  way, 
and  speculatively,  at  the  results  of  the  discovery. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  premise  the 
cursory  observations  which  I  have  to  offer,  by 
denying,  very  decidedly,  what  seems  to  be  a  goc- 
eral  impression  (gleaned,  as  usual  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  from  the  newspapers),  viz.:  that  this 
discovery,  astounding  as  it  unquestionably  is,  is 
unU7iticipaUd. 
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By  reference  to  the  "Diary  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy"  (Cottle  and  Monroe,  London,  pp.  150), 
it  will  be  seen  at  pp.  53  and  82,  that  this  illustri- 
ous  chemist  had  not  only  conceived  the  idea  now 
in  question,  but  had  actually  made  no  inconsid' 
crabh  progress,  experimentally,  in  the  very  iden' 
tkal  analysis  now  so  triumphantly  brought  to  an 
issue  by  Von  Kempelen,  who  although  he  makes 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it,  is  without  doubt 
,(1  say  it  unhesitatingly,  and  can  prove  it,  if  re- 
quired), indebted  to  the  "Diary"  for  at  least  the 
^rst  hint  of  his  own  undertaking.  Although  a 
little  technical,  I  cannot  refrain  from  appending 
two  passages  from  the  "Diary,"  with  one  of  Sir 
Humphrey's  equations.  [As  we  have  not  the  al- 
gebraic signs  necessary,  and  as  the  "Diary"  is  to 
be  found  at  the  Athensum  Library,  we  omit  here 
a  small  portion  of  Mr.  Poe's  manuscript. — Ed.] 

The  paragrapli  from  the  Courier  and  Enqwr- 
er,  which  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
and  which  purports  to  claim  the  invention  for  a 
Mr.  Kissam,  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  appears  to 
me,  I  confess,  a  little  apocryphal,  for  several  rea- 
sons ;  although  there  is  nothing  either  impossible 
or  very  improbable  in  the  statement  made.  I 
need  not 'go  into  details.  My  opinion  of  the  par- 
agraph is  founded  principally  upon  its  manner. 
It  does  not  look  true.  Persons  who  are  narrating 
facts,  are  seldom  so  particular  as  ilr.  Kissam 
seems  to  be,  about  day  and  date  and  precise  loca- 
tion. Besides,  if  Mr.  Kissam  actually  did  come 
upon  the  discovery  he  says  he  did,  at  the  period 
designated — nearly  eight  years  ago, — how  hap- 
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pens  it  that  he  took  no  steps,  on  the  instant,  to 
reap  the  immense  benefits  which  the  merest 
bumpkin  must  have  known  would  have  resulted 
to  him  individually,  if  not  to  the  world  at  large, 
from  the  discovery?  It  seems  to  me  quite  m- 
credible  than  any  man  of  common  understanding 
could  have  discovered  what  Mr.  Kissam  says  he 
did,  and  yet  have  subsequently  acted  so  like  a 
baby — so  like  an  owl — as  Mr.  Kissam  admits  that 
he  did.  By-the-way,  who  is  Mr.  Kissam !  and  is 
not  the  whole  paragraph  in  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer  a  fabrication  got  up  to  "make  a  talk"? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  an  amazingly 
moon-hoax-y  air.  Very  little  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  in  my  humble  opinion ;  and  if  I 
were  not  well  aware,  from  experience,  how  very 
easily  men  of  science  are  mystified,  on  points  out 
of  their  usual  ranjje  of  inquiry,  I  should  be  pro- 
foundly astimished  at  finding  so  eminent  a  chem- 
ist as  Profi'ssor  Draper,  discussing  Mr.  Kissam 's 
(or  is  it  JMr.  Quizzem's?)  pretensions  to  the  dis- 
covery, in  so  serious  a  tone. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  Diary  "  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Da\y.  This  pamphlet  'vas  not  designed 
for  the  public  eye,  even  upon  the  decease  of  the 
writer,  as  any  person  at  all  conversant  with  au- 
thorship may  satisfy  himself  at  once  by  the 
slightest  inspection  of  the  style.  At  page  13,  for 
example,  near  the  middle,  we  read,  in  reference 
to  his  researches  about  tlxe  protoxide  of  azote: 
*'  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  respiration  be- 
ing continued,  diminished  gradually  and  were 
succeeded  by  analogous  to  gentle  pressure  on  all 
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the  muscles."  That  the  respiration  was  not 
"  diminished,"  is  not  only  clear  by  the  subse- 
quent context,  but  by  the  use  of  the  plural, 
"  were."  The  sentence,  no  doubt,  was  thus  in- 
tended: "  In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  res- 
piration beinpr  continued,  [these  feelings]  dimin- 
ished gradually,  and  were  succeeded  by  [a  sen- 
sation] analogous  to  gentle  pres.sure  on  all  the 
muscles."  A  hundred  similar  instances  go  to 
show  that  the  MS.  so  inconsiderately  published, 
was  merely  a  rough  note-book,  meant  only  for 
the  writer's  own  eye;  but  an  inspection  of  the 
pamphlet  will  convince  almost  any  thinking  per- 
son of  the  truth  of  my  suggestion.  The  fact  is. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  about  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  commit  himself  on  scientific  topics. 
Not  only  had  he  a  more  than  ordinary  dislike 
to  quackery,  but  he  was  morbidly  afraid  of  ap- 
pearing empirical;  so  that,  however  fully  he 
might  have  been  convinced  that  he  was  on  the 
right  track  in  the  matter  now  in  question,  he 
would  never  have  spoken  out,  until  he  had  every 
thing  ready  for  the  most  practical  demonstra- 
tion. I  verily  believe  that  his  last  moments 
would  have  been  rendered  wretched,  could  he 
have  suspected  that  his  wishes  in  regard  to  burn- 
ing this  "  Diary  "  (full  of  crude  speculations) 
would  have  been  unattended  to ;  as,  it  seems,  they 
were.  I  say  "  his  wishes,"  for  that  he  meant 
to  include  this  note-book  among  the  miscella- 
neous papers  directed  *'  to  be  burnt."  I  think 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Whether  it 
escaped  the  flames  by  good  fortune  or  by  bad. 
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yet  remains  to  be  seen.  That  the  passages  quoted 
above,  with  the  other  similar  ones  referred  to, 
gave  Von  Kempelen  the  hint,  I  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  question ;  but  I  repeat,  it  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  this  momentous  discov- 
ery itself  (momentous  under  any  circimistances) 
will  be  of  service  or  disservice  to  mankind  at 
large.  That  Von  Kempelen  and  his  immediate 
friends  will  reap  a  rich  harvest,  it  would  be  folly 
to  doubt  for  a  moment.  They  will  scarcely  be 
so  weak  as  not  to  "  realize,"  in  time,  by  large 
purchases  of  houses  and  land,  with  other  prop- 
erty of  intrinsic  value. 

In  the  brief  account  of  Von  Kempelen  which 
appeared  in  the  Home  Journal,  and  has  since 
been  extensively  copied,  several  misapprehen- 
sions  of  the  German  original  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  translator,  who  professes  to  have 
taken  the  passage  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Presburg  Schnellpost.  "  Viele  **  has  evidently 
been  misconceived  (as  it  often  is),  and  what  the 
translator  renders  by  "  sorrows,"  is  probably 
"  lieden,"  which,  in  its  true  version,  *'  suffer- 
ings," would  give  a  totally  different  complexion 
to  the  whole  account;  but,  of  course,  much  of 
this  is  merely  guess,  on  my  part. 

Von  Kempelen,  however,  is  by  no  means  "  a 
misanthrope,"  in  appearance,  at  least,  whatever 
he  may  be  in  fact.  My  acquaintance  with  hira 
was  casual  altogether;  and  I  am  scarcely  war- 
ranted in  sa/ing  that  I  know  him  at  all ;  but  to 
have  seen  and  conversed  with  a  man  of  so  prn- 
digious  a  notoriety  as  he  has  attained,  or  will 
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attain  in  a  few  days,  is  not  a  small  matter,  aft 
timra  go. 

The  Literary  World  speaks  of  him,  confident- 
ly, as  a  native  of  Presburg  (misled,  perhaps,  by 
the  account  in  The  Home  Journal)  but  I  am 
pleased  in  being  able  to  state  positively,  since  I 
have  it  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  was  bom  m 
Utica,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  although  both 
his  parents,  I  believe,  are  of  Presburg  descent. 
The  family  is  connected,  in  some  way,  with  Mael- 
m1,  of  automaton-chess-player  memory.     [If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
chess-player  was  either  Kempelen,   Von  Kem- 
pelen,  or  something  like  it.— Ed.]     In  person, 
he  is  short  and  stout,  with  large,  fat,  blue  eyes, 
sandy  hair  and  whiskers,    a  wide  but  pleasing 
mouth,  fii     teeth,  and  I  think  a  Roman  nose. 
There  is  some  defect  in  one  of  his  feet.    His  ad- 
dress is  frank,  and  hxs  whole  manner  noticeable 
for  bonhomie.    Altogether,  he  looks,  speaks,  and 
acts  as  little  like  "  a  misanthrope  "  as  any  man 
I  ever  saw.     We  were  fellow-sojoumers  for  a 
week  about  six  years  ago,  at  Earl's  Hotel,  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  I  presume  that 
I  conversed  with  him,  at  various  times,  for  some 
three  or  four  hours  altogether.     His  principal 
topics  were  those  of  the  day;  and  nothing  that 
toU  from  him  led  me  to  suspect  his  scientific 
attainments.     He  left  the  hotel  before  me,  in- 
tending   to   go   to  New   York,    and  thence  to 
Bremen;  it  was  in  the  latter  city  that  his  great 
discovery  was  first  made  public;  or,  rather,  it 
was  there  that  he  was  first  suspected  of  having 
V.  5 
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made  it.  This  is  about  all  that  I  personally  know 
of  the  now  immortal  Von  Kempelen ;  but  I  have 
thought  that  even  these  few  details  would  have 
interest  for  the  public. 

There  can  be  litt'.e  question  that  most  of  the 
marvellous  rimiors  afloat  about  this  affair  are 
pure  inventions,  entitled  to  about  as  much  credit 
as  the  story  of  Aladdin's  lamp;  and  yet,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  discoveries 
in  California,  it  is  clear  that  the  truth  may  he 
stranger  than  fiction.  The  following  anecdote, 
at  least,  is  so  well  authenticated,  that  we  may 
receive  it  implicitly. 

Von  Kempelen  had  never  been  even  tolerably 
well  off  during  his  residence  at  Bremen;  and 
often,  it  was  well  known,  he  had  been  put  to  ex- 
treme shifts  in  order  to  raise  trifling  sums.  When 
the  great  excitement  occurred  about  the  forgery 
on  the  house  of  Gutsmuth  &  Co.,  suspicion  was 
directed  toward  Von  Kempelen,  on  account  of 
his  having  purchased  a  considerable  property  in 
Gasperitch  Lane,  and  his  refusing,  when  ques- 
tioned, to  explain  how  he  became  possessed  of  the 
purchase  money.  He  was  at  length  arrested,  but 
nothing  decisive  appearing  against  him,  was  in 
the  end  set  at  liberty.  The  police,  however,  kept 
a  strict  watch  upon  his  movements,  and  thus  dis- 
covered that  he  left  home  frequently,  taking 
always  the  same  road,  and  invariably  giving  his 
watchers  the  slip  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
labyrinth  of  narrow  and  crooked  passages  known 
by  the  flash-name  of  the  ' '  Dondergat. ' '  Finally, 
by  dint  of  great  perseverance,  they  traced  him  to 
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a  garret  in  an  old  house  of  seven  stories  in  an 
alley  caUed  Fiatzplatz;  and,  cominj?  up^n  him 

midst  of  his  counterfeiting  operations.    His  agi- 

i!rL°^i^'"^P?Tu°*'1.*f  ^  «^°^i^e  that  the  offi. 
cers  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  guilt 
After  handcuffing  him.  they  searched  his  room 

V^^aZaZr  '^^  ''  ^'''^^  ^«  --P-^  S 
Opening  into  the  garret   where  they  caught 
him   was  a  closet,  ten  feet  by  eight,  fitted  un 
with  some  chemical  apparatu.^  of  which  the  Z 
j«5t  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.    In  one  comer 
of  the  closet  was  a  very  sraaU  furnace,  with  a 
glowing  fire  m  it.  and  on  the  fire  a  kind  of  dupli- 
cate  crucible— two  crucibles  connected  by  a  tube 
One  of  these  crucibles  was  nearly  full  of  lead  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  but  not  reaching  up  to  the  aper- 
ture  of  the  tube,  which  was  close  to  the  brim. 
The  other  crucible  had  some  liquid  in  it,  which, 
as  the  officers  entered,  seemed  to  be  furiously  dis- 
sipating in  vapor.    They  relate  that,  on  finding 
himself  taken.  Von  Kempelen  seized  the  crucibles 
with  both  hands  (which  were  encased  in  gloves 
that  afterward  turned  out  to  be  asbestic),  and 
threw  the  contents  on  the  tiled  floor.     It  was 
now  that  they  handcuflfed  him;  and  before  pro- 
ceeding  to  ransack  the  premises  they  searched 
his  person,  but  nothing  unusual  was  found  about 
him,  excepting  a  paper  parcel,  in  his  coat-pocket 
contammg  what  was  afterward  ascertained  to  be 
3  mixtura  of  antimony  and  some  unknoum  sub- 
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stance,  in  nearly,  but  net  quite,  equal  propor- 
tions.  All  attempts  at  analyzing  the  unknown 
substance  have,  so  far,  failed,  but  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  analyzed,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Passing  out  of  the  closet  with  their  prisoner, 
ihe  officers  went  through  a  sort  of  ante-chamber, 
in  which  nothing  material  was  found,  to  tht' 
chemist's  sleeping-room.  They  here  rummaged 
some  drawers  and  boxes,  but  discovered  only  a 
few  papers,  of  no  importance,  and  some  good 
coin,  silver  and  gold.  At  length,  looking  undc^r 
the  bed,  they  saw  o  large,  common  hair  trunk, 
without  hinges,  hasp,  or  lock,  and  with  the  top 
lying  carelessly  across  the  bottom  portion.  Upon 
attempting  to  draw  this  trunk  out  from  under 
the  bed,  they  found  that,  with  their  united 
strength  (there  were  three  of  them,  all  powerful 
men),  they  "could  not  stir  it  one  inch."  Much 
astonished  at  this,  one  of  them  crawled  under  the 
bed,  and  looking  into  the  trunk,  said : 

"No  wonder  we  couuldn't  move  it — ^why  it's 
full  to  the  brim  of  old  bits  of  brass !" 

Putting  his  feet,  now,  against  the  wall,  so  as 
to  get  a  good  purchase,  and  pushing  with  all  his 
force,  while  his  companions  pulled  with  all  theirs, 
the  trunk,  with  much  difficulty,  was  slid  out  from 
under  the  bed,  and  its  contents  examined.  The 
supposed  brass  with  which  it  was  filled  was  all 
in  small,  smooth  pieces,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  dollar;  but  the  pieces  were 
irregular  in  shape,  although  more  or  less  flat- 
looking,  upon  the  whole,  "veiy  much  as  lead 
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looks  when  thrown  upon  the  ground  in  a  molten 
state,  and  there  suffered  to  grow  cool,"  Now, 
not  one  of  these  officers  for  a  moment  suspected 
this  metal  to  be  any  thing  but  brass.  The  idea 
of  its  being  gold  never  entered  their  brains,  of 
course ;  how  could  such  a  wild  fancy  have  entered 
it?  And  their  astonishment  may  be  well  con- 
ceived, when  the  next  day  it  became  known,  all 
over  Bremen,  that  the  "lot  of  brass"  which 
they  had  carted  so  contemptuously  to  the  police 
office,  without  puttin??  themselves  to  the  trouble 
of  pocketing  the  smallest  scrap,  was  not  only 
gold— real  gold— but  gold  far  finer  than  any  em- 
ployed in  coinage— gold,  in  fact,  absolutely  pure, 
virgin,  without  the  slightest  appreciable  alloy. 

I  need  not  go  over  the  details  of  Von  Kem- 
pelen's  confession  (as  far  as  it  went)  and  re- 
lease,  for  these  are  familiar  to  the  public.  That 
he  has  actually  realized,  in  spirit  and  in  effect, 
if  not  to  the  letter,  the  old  chimera  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  no  sane  person  is  at  liberty  to 
doubt.  The  opinions  of  Arago  are,  of  coiirse, 
entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration;  but  he  is 
ly  no  means  infallible ;  and  what  he  says  of  bis- 
muth, in  his  report  to  the  Academy,  must  be 
taken  cum  grano  salis.  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
up  to  this  period  all  analysis  has  failed;  and 
until  Von  Kempelen  chooses  to  let  us  have  the 
key  to  his  own  published  enigma,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  matter  will  remain,  for  years, 
in  statu  quo.  All  that  ye.,  can  fairly  be  said  to 
be  known  is,  that  "  Pure  gold  can  be  made  at 
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toUl,  and  very  readily  from  lead  in  connection 
with  certain  other  substances,  in  kind  and  in  pro- 
portions,  unknown." 

Speculation,  of  course,  is  bu^y  as  to  the  im< 
mediate  and  ultimate  results  of  this  discovery— 
a  discovery  which  few  thinking  persons  will  hesi. 
tate  in  referring  to  an  increased  interest  in  the 
matter  of  gold  generally,  by  the  late  develop- 
ments in  California ;  and  this  reflection  brings  us 
inevitably  to  another — ihe  exceeding  inoppor- 
tuneness  of  Von  Kempelen's  analysis.  If  many 
were  prevented  from  adventuring  to  California, 
by  the  mere  apprehension  that  gold  would  so 
materifdly  diminish  in  value,  on  account  of  its 
plentif  ulness  in  the  mines  there,  as  to  render  the 
^speculation  of  going  so  far  in  search  of  it  a 
doubtful  one — ^what  impression  will  be  wrought 
now,  upon  the  minds  of  those  about  to  emigrate, 
and  especially  upon  the  minds  of  those  actually 
in  the  mineral  region,  by  the  announcement  of 
this  astounding  discovery  of  Von  Kempelen?  a 
discovery  which  declares,  in  so  many  words,  that 
beyond  its  intrinsic  worth  for  manufacturing 
purposes  (whatever  that  worth  may  be),  gold 
now  is,  or  at  least  soon  will  be  (for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Von  Kempelen  can  long  retain  his 
secret),  of  no  greater  value  than  lead,  and  of  far 
inferior  value  to  silver.  It  is,  indeed,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  speculate  prospectively  upon 
the  consequences  of  the  discovery ;  but  one  thing 
may  be  positively  maintained — that  the  an- 
nouncement  of  the  discovery  six    months  ago 
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would  have  had  material  influence  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  California. 

In  Europe,  as  yet,  the  most  noticeable  results 
have  been  a  rise  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  lead,  and  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
that  of  silver. 
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fPubliahed    in    the    Columbian    Magazine,    Ausust 
1844.]  ^ 


Whatevim  doubt  may  still  envelop  the  ration- 
ale  of  mesmerism,  its  startling  facts  are  now  al- 
most universally  admitted.  Of  these  latter, 
those  who  doubt,  are  your  mere  doubters  by 
profession — an  unprofitable  and  disreputable 
tribe.  There  can  be  no  more  absolute  waste  of 
time  than  the  attempt  to  prove,  at  the  present 
day,  that  man,  by  mere  exercise  of  will,  can  so 
impress  his  fellow  as  to  cast  him  into  an 
abnormal  condition,  in  which  the  phenomena 
resemble  very  closely  those  of  death,  or  at  least 
resemble  them  more  nearly  than  they  do  the 
phenomena  of  any  other  normal  condition  within 
our  cognizance ;  that,  while  in  this  state,  the  per- 
son so  impressed  employs  only  with  effort,  and 
then  feebly,  the  external  organs  of  sense,  yet  per- 
ceives, with  keenly  refined  perception,  and 
through  channels  supposed  unknown,  matters 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  physical  organs ;  that, 
moreover,  his  intellectual  faculties  are  wonder- 
fully exalted  and  invigorated;  that  his  sympa- 
thies with  the  persop  so  impressing  him  are  pro* 
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found;  and,  finally,  that  his  susceptibility  to  the 
impression  increases  with  its  frequency,  while  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  peculiar  phenomena 
elicited  are  more  extended  and  more  pronounced. 

I  say  that  these — which  are  the  laws  of  mes- 
merism in  its  general  features — it  would  be 
supererogation  to  demonstrate;  nor  shall  I  in- 
flict upon  my  readers  so  needless  a  demonstration 
to-day.  My  purpose  at  present  is  a  very  differ- 
ent one  indeed.  I  am  impelled,  even  in  the  teeth 
of  a  world  of  prejudice,  to  detail,  without  com- 
ment, the  very  remarkable  substance  of  a  col- 
loquy occurring  between  a  sleepwaker  and  my- 
self. 

I  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  mesmerising 
the  person  in  question  (Mr.  Vankirk),  and  the 
usual  acute  susceptibility  and  exaltation  of  the 
mesmeric  perception  had  supervened.  For  many 
months  he  had  been  laboring  under  confirmed 
phthisis,  the  more  distressing  effects  of  which 
had  been  relieved  by  my  manipulations ;  and  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  instant,  I 
was  summoned  to  his  bedside. 

The  invalid  was  suffering  with  acute  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  breathed  with  great 
difficulty,  having  all  the  ordinary  sjonptoms  of 
asthma.  In  spasms  such  as  these  he  had  usually 
found  relief  from  the  application  of  mustard  to 
the  nervous  centres,  but  to-night  this  had  been 
attempted  in  vain. 

As  I  entered  his  room  he  greeted  me  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  and  although  evidently  in  much 
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bodily  pain,  appeared  to  be,  mentally,  quite  at| 
ease. 

"I  sent  for  you  to-night,"  he  said,  "not  soi 
much  to  administer  to  my  bodily  ailment,  as  to 
satisfy  me  concerning  certain  nsychal  impres-l 
sions  which,  of  late,  have  occai^ioned  me  much 
anxiety  and  surprise.    I  need  not  tell  you  how 
sceptical  I  have  hitherto  been  on  the  topic  of  the  I 
soul's  immortality.     I  cannot  deny  that  there | 
has  alwajrs  existed,  as  if  in  that  very  soul  which  I 
I  have  been  denying,  a  vague  half -sentiment  of  I 
its  own  existence.    But  this  half-sentiment  at  no  I 
time  amounted  to  conviction.    With  it  my  reason  I 
had  nothing  to  do.    All  attempts  at  logical  in- 1 
quiry  resulted,  indeed,  in  leaving  me  more  scep- 
tical than  before.    I  had  been  advised  to  study 
Cousin.    I  studied  him  in  his  own  works  as  well  I 
as  in  those  of  his  European  and  American  echoes  I 
The  'Charles  Elwood'  of  Mr.  Brownson,  for  ei-l 
ample,  was  placed  in  my  hands.    I  read  it  withl 
profound   attention.     Throughout   I  found  it  I 
logical,  but  the  portions  which  were  not  m<?rfli;j 
logical  were  unhappily  the  initial  arguments  of  I 
the  disbelieving  hero  of  the  book.    In  his  sum-[ 
ming  up  it  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  rea-l 
soner  had  not  even  succeeded  in  convincing  him-[ 
self.    His  end  had  plainly  forgotten  Jiis  begin- 1 
ning.  like  the  government  of  Trinculo.    In  short | 
I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  if  man  is  to  be  I 
intellectually  convinced  of  his  own  immortality, 
he  will  never  be  so  convinced  by  the  mere  ab-j 
stractions  which  have  been  so  long  the  fashion  I 
of  the  moralists  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  I 
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Oennany.  Abstractions  may  amuse  and  exer- 
cise, but  take  no  hold  on  the  mind.  Here  upon 
eartii,  at  least,  philosophy,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
always  in  vain  call  upon  ua  to  look  upon  quali- 
ties as  things.  The  will  may  assent — the  soul — 
the  intellect,  never. 

"I  repeat,  then,  that  I  only  half  felt,  and 
never  intellectually  believed.  But  latterly  there 
has  been  a  certain  deepening  of  the  feeling,  until 
it  has  come  so  nearly  to  resemble  the  acquiescence 
of  reason,  that  t  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  I  am  enabled,  too,  plainly  to 
trace  this  effect  to  the  mesmeric  influence.  I 
cannot  better  explain  my  meaning  than  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  mesmeric  exaltation  enables 
me  to  perceive  a  train  of  ratiocination  which,  in 
my  abnormal  existence,  convinces,  but  which,  in 
full  accordance  with  the  mesmeric  phenomena, 
does  not  extend,  except  through  its  effect,  into 
my  normal  condition.  In  sleep-waking,  the  rea- 
soning and  its  conclusion — the  cause  and  its  ef- 
fect— are  present  together.  In  my  natural  state, 
the  cause  vanishing,  the  effect  only,  and  perhaps 
only  partially,  remains. 

"These  considerations  have  led  me  to  think 
that  some  good  results  might  ensue  from  a  series 
of  well-directed  questions  propounded  to  me 
while  mesmerized.  You  have  often  observed  the 
profound  self-cognizance  evinced  by  the  sleep- 
waker — the  extensive  knowledge  he  displays 
npon  all  points  relating  to  the  mesmeric  condi- 
tion itself;   and  from  this  self -cognizance  may 
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be  deduced  hints  for  the  proper  conduct  of  a 
catechism." 

I  consented  of  course  to  make  this  experiment. 
A  fpw  passes  threw  Mr.  Vankirk  into  the  mes- 
meric  sleep.  His  breathinj?  became  immediately 
more  easy,  and  he  seemed  to  suffer  no  physical 
uneasiness.  The  following  conversation  then  en- 
8nod:— V.  in  the  dialogue  repreientinff  the  pa- 
tient, and  P.  myself. 

P.  Are  you  asleep t 

r.  Yes—no:  I  would  rather  sleep  more 
simndly. 

/'.  [After  a  few  more  passes.]  Do  you  sleep 
now  f 

V.  Yes. 

P.  How  do  you  think  your  present  illness  will 
result? 

r.  {After  a  long  hesitation  and  speaking  as  %t 

effort.]     I  must  die. 

Does  tL.  idea  of  death  afflict  youf 

[Very  quickly.]     No— no! 

Are  J    i  pleased  with  the  prospect? 

If  I  were  awake  I  should  like  to  die,  but 
now  it  is  no  matter.  The  mesmeric  condition  is 
so  near  death  as  to  content  me. 

P.  I  wish  you  would  explain  yourself,  Mr 
Vankirk. 

V.  T  am  willing  to  do  so,  but  it  requires  more 
effort  than  I  feel  able  to  make.  You  do  not 
question  me  properly. 

P.  What  then  shall  Task? 

V.  You  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
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P.  The  beginning!  But  where  is  the  begin* 
ningt 

y.  You  know  that  the  beginning  is  God. 
[Thit  was  said  in  a  low,  fluctuating  tone,  and 
with  every  sign  of  the  most  profound  venera- 
tion.] 

P.  What,  then,  is  God? 

V.  [Hesitativg  for  nuiP  i  tn'  uces.]  ^  f^annot 
tell. 

P.  Is  not  God  spirit  ? 

V.  While  I  was  aw^!;.  i  ■/  w  !  "t  /ox  ni'  nt 
by  "spirit,"  but  no- 
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such,  for  instance,  as  *'*'iti , 
mean. 

P.  Is  not  God  imniulrr  J.' 

V.  There  is  no  immiite.ia  y,  i^  '«  i  mew 
word.  That  which  is  not  i-'O';  "  '>"■  ..j*:  a  all — 
unless  qualities  are  things. 

P.  Is  God,  then,  material  ? 

V.  No.     [This  reply  startled  me  very  much.] 

P.  What,  then,  is  he? 

V.  [after  a  long  pause,  and  muttenngly.]  I 
see— but  it  is  a  thing  difficult  to  tell.  [Another 
long  pause.]  He  is  not  spirit,  for  he  exists. 
Nor  is  he  matter,  as  you  understand  it.  But 
there  are  gradations  of  matter  of  which  man 
knows  nothing;  the  grosser  impelling  the  finer, 
the  finer  pervading  the  grosser.  The  atmos- 
phere, for  example,  impels  the  electric  principle, 
while  the  electric  principle  permeates  the  atmos- 
phere. These  gradations  of  matter  increase  in 
rarity  or  fineness  until  we  arrive  at  a  matter 
unparticled — without       particles — indivisible— • 
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one;  and  here  the  law  of  impulsion  and  peiv 
meation  is  modified.  The  ultimate  or  unpar* 
tided  matter  not  only  permeates  all  things,  but 
impels  all  things ;  and  thus  is  all  things  within 
itself.  This  matter  is  God.  What  men  attempt 
to  embody  in  the  word  "thought,"  is  this  matter 
in  motion. 

P.  The  metaphysicians  maintain  that  all  ac- 
tion is  reducible  to  motion  and  thinking,  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  origin  of  the  former. 

V.  Yes ;  and  I  now  see  the  confusion  of  idea. 
Motion  is  the  action  of  mind,  not  of  thinking. 
The  unparticled  matter,  or  God,  in  quiescence, 
is  (as  nearly  as  wc  can  conceive  it)  what  men 
call  mind.  And  the  power  of  self-movemtnt 
(equivalent  in  effect  to  human  volition)  is,  in 
the  unparticled  matter,  the  result  of  its  unity 
and  omniprevalence :  how,  I  know  not,  and  now 
clearly  see  that  I  shall  never  know.  But  the  un- 
particled matter,  set  in  motion  by  a  law  or  qual- 
ify existing  within  itself,  is  thinking. 

P.  Can  you  give  me  no  more  precise  idea  of 
what  you  term  the  unparticled  matter? 

V.  The  matters  of  which  man  is  cognizant  es- 
cape the  senses  in  gradation.  We  have,  for 
example,  a  metal,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  drop  of 
water,  the  atmosphere,  a  gas,  caloric,  electricity, 
the  luminiferous  ether.  Now,  we  call  all  tho;« 
things  matter,  and  embrace  all  matter  in  one 
general  definition;  but  in  spite  of  this,  there 
can  be  no  two  ideas  more  essentially  distinct 
than  that  which  wc  attach  to  a  metal,  and  that 
which   we   attach    to    the   luminiferous   ether. 
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When  we  reach  the  latter,  we  feel  an  almost 
irresistible  inclination  to  class  it  with  spirit,  or 
with  nihility.    The  only  consideration  which  re- 
strains us  in  our  conception  of  its  atomic  consti- 
tution ;  and  here,  even,  we  have  to  seek  aid  from 
our  notion  of  an  atom,  as  something  possessing 
in    infinite    minuteness,    solidity,    palpability, 
weight.    Destroy  the  idea  of  the  atomic  consti- 
tution and  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to  regard 
the  ether  as  an  entity,  or,  at  least,  as  matter. 
For  want  of  a  better  word  we  might  term  it 
spirit.    Take,  now,  a  step  beyond  the  luminifer- 
ous  ether ;  conceive  a  matter  as  much  more  rare 
than  the  ether,  as  this  ether  is  more  than  the 
metal,  and  we  arrive  at  once  (in  spite  of  all  the 
school  dogmas)   at  a  unique  mass— an  unpar- 
ticled  matter.    For  although  we  may  admit  in- 
finite littleness  in  the  atoms  themselves,  the  in- 
finitude of  littleness  in  the  spaces  between  them 
is  an  absurdity.    There  will  be  a  point— there 
will  be  a  degree  of  rarity  at  which,  if  the  atoms 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  interspaces  must 
vanish,  and  the  mass  absolutely  coalesce.    But 
the  consideration  of  the  atomic  constitution  being 
now  taken  away,  the  nature  of  the  maas  inevi- 
tably glides  into  what  we  conceive  of  spirit.    It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  is  as  fully  matter  as  be- 
fore.   The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
spirit,  since  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  is 
not.     When  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
formed  its  conception,  we  have  merely  deceived 
our  understanding  by  the  consideration  of  infi- 
nitely rarified  matter. 
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P.  There  seems  to  be  an  insurmountable  ob- 
jection to  the  idea  of  absolute  coalescence ; — and 
that  is  the  very  slight  resistance  experienced  by 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions  through 
space— a  resistance  now  ascertained,  it  is  true, 
to  exist  in  some  degree,  but  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, so  slight  as  to  have  been  quite  overlooked 
by  the  sagacity  even  of  Ne^vton.  We  know  that 
the  resistance  of  bodies  is,  chiefly,  in  proportion 
to  their  density.  Absolute  coalescence  is  abso- 
lute density.  Where  there  are  no  i'lterspaces, 
there  can  be  no  yielding.  An  etlt.r,  'bsolutely 
dense,  would  put  an  infinitely  more  effectual 
stop  to  the  progress  of  a  star  than  would  an 
ether  of  adamant  or  of  iron. 

V.  Your  objection  is  answered  with  an  cape 
which  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  its  apparent  un- 
answerability.— As  regards  the  progress  of  the 
star,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  star 
passes  through  the  ether  or  the  ether  through  it. 
There  is  no  astronomical  error  more  unaccount- 
able than  that  which  reconciles  the  known  re- 
tardation of  the  comets  with  the  idea  of  their 
passage  through  an  ether;  for,  however  rare  this 
other  be  supposed,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  all 
sidereal  revolution  in  a  very  far  briefer  period 
than  has  been  admitted  by  those  astronomers 
who  have  endeavored  to  slur  over  a  point  which 
they  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend.  The 
retardation  actually  experienced  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  about  that  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  fricfion  of  the  ether  in  the  instantaneous 
passage  through  the  orb.     In  the  one  case,  the 
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retarding  force  is  momentary  and  complete 
within  itself — in  the  other  it  is  endlessly  accu- 
mulative. 

P.  But  in  all  this — in  this  identification  of 
mere  matter  with  God — is  there  nothing  of  ir- 
reverence? [/  was  forced  to  repeat  this  question 
he  fore  the  slcep-waker  fully  comprehended  my 
meaning.] 

V.  Can  you  say  nliy  matter  should  be  less 
reverenced  than  ir-i-!.!"  l;ut  you  forget  that 
the  matter  of  which  I  speak  is,  in  all  respects, 
the  very  "mind"  or  "spirit"  of  the  schools,  so 
far  as  regards  its  high  capacities,  and  is,  more- 
over, the  "matter"  of  these  schools  at  the  same 
time.  God,  with  all  the  powers  attributed  to 
spirit,  is  but  the  perfection  of  matter. 

P.  You  assert,  then,  that  the  unparticlod  mat- 
ter, in  motion,  is  thought. 

V.  In  general,  this  motion  is  the  universal 
thought  of  the  universal  mind.  This  thought 
creates.  All  created  things  are  but  the 
thoughts  of  God. 

P.    You  say,  ' '  in  general. ' ' 

V.  Yes.  The  universal  mind  is  God.  For  new 
individualities,  matter  is  necessary. 

P.  But  you  now  speak  of  "mind"  and  "mat- 
ter" as  do  the  metaphysicians. 

V.  Yes — to  avoid  confusion.  "When  I  say 
"mind,"  I  mean  the  unparticled  or  ultimate 
matter;  by  "matter,"  I  intend  all  else. 

P.  You  were  saying  that  ' '  for  new  individual- 
ities matter  is  necessarj'. ' ' 

V.  Yes;    for  mind,  existing  unincorporate,  i* 
V.  6 
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merely  God.  To  create  individual,  thinking  be- 
ingSjit  was  necessary  to  incarnate  portions  of  the 
divine  mind.  Thus  man  is  individualized.  Divest- 
ed of  corporate  investiture,  he  were  God.  Now 
the  particular  motion  of  the  incarnated  portions 
of  the  unpartieled  matter  is  the  thought  of  mau; 
as  the  motion  of  the  whole  is  that  of  God. 

P.  You  say  that  divested  of  the  body  man  will 
be  God  ? 

V.  [After  much  hesitation.]     I  could  not  havo 
said  this;   it  is  an  absurdity. 
^^  P.  [Referring  to  my  notes.]    You  did  say  tliiit 
"divested   of   corporate   investiture    man    wnr 
God." 

V.  And  this  is  true.  Man  thus  divested 
would  be  God — would  be  unindividualized.  Bu* 
ho  can  never  be  thus  divested— at  least  never  ivi'l 
fcfi— else  we  must  imagine  an  action  of  God  ru- 
turning  upon  itself— a  purposeless  and  futile  ac 
tion.  Man  is  a  creature.  Creatures  are  thoughts 
of  God.  It  is  the  nature  of  thought  to  be  irre- 
vocable. 

P.  I  do  not  eoniprehend.  You  say  that  man 
will  never  put  off  the  body ". 

V.    I  say  that  he  will  never  be  bodiless. 

P.  Explain. 

V.  There  are  *  o  bodies— the  rudin.ental  and 
the  complete,  coii-esponding  with  tho  two  con- 
ditions of  the  worm  aud  the  butterfly.  What  we 
call  "death,"  is  but  the  painful  metamorphosis. 
Our  present  incaraatitn  is  progressive,  prepara- 
tory, temporary.    Oai  future  is  perfected,  ulti- 
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mate,  immortal.  The  ultimate  life  is  the  full 
design. 

P.  But  of  the  worm's  metamorphosis  we  are 
palpably  cognizant. 

V.  We,  certainly — but  not  the  worm.  The 
matter  of  which  our  rudimental  body  is  com- 
posed, is  within  the  ken  of  the  organs  of  that 
body ;  or,  more  distinctly,  our  rudimental  organs 
are  adapted  to  the  matter  of  which  is  formed  the 
rudimental  body;  but  not  to  that  of  which  the 
ultimate  is  composed.  The  ultimrte  body  thus 
escapes  our  rudimental  senses,  and  we  perceive 
only  the  shell  which  falls,  in  decaying,  from  the 
inner  form ;  not  that  inner  form  itself ;  but  this 
inuer  form  as  well  as  the  shell,  is  appreciable  by 
those  who  have  already  acfjuired  the  ultimate 
life. 

P.  You  have  often  said  that  the  mesmeric 
state  very  nearly  resembles  death.    How  is  this? 

V.  When  I  say  that  it  resembles  death,  I  mean 
that  it  resembles  the  ultimate  life:  for  when  I 
nn  entranced  the  senses  of  my  rudimental  life 
are  in  abeyance,  and  1  perceive  external  things 
directly,  without  organs,  through  a  medium 
which  I  shall  employ  in  the  ultimate,  unorgan- 
ised life? 

P.  Unorganized? 

V.  Yes ;  organs  are  contrivances  by  which  th« 
individual  is  brought  into  sensible  relation  with 
particular  classes  and  forms  of  matter,  to  th*^ 
exclusion  of  other  classes  and  forms.  The  organs 
of  man  are  adapted  to  his  rudimental  condition, 
and  to  that  only;   his  ultimate  condition,  being 
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unorganized,  is  of  unlimited  comprehension  lui 
all  points  but  one— the  nature  of  the  volition  of  j 
God— that  is  to  say,  the  motion  of  the  unparti- 
cJed  matter.    You  may  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
Ultimate  body  by  conceiving  it  to  be  entire  braiu 
^l^/s  It  IS  not;  but  a  conception  of  this  nature 
will  brmg  you  near  a  comprehension  of  what  it 
w.    A  luminous  body  imparts  vibration  to  the 
lummiferous  ether.  The  vibrations  generate  sim- 
ilar ones  withm  the  retina;  these  again  commun- 
icate similar  ones  to  the  optic  nerve.    The  nerve 
conveys  similar  ones  to  the  brain;  the  brain,  also 
similar  ones  to  the  unparticled  matter  which  per^ 
meates  it.    The  motion  of  this  latter  is  thought 
of  which  perception  is  the  first  undulation.    This 
is  the  mode  by  which  the  mind  of  the  rudimenta! 
life  communicates  with  the  external  world  •   and 
this  external  world  is,  to  the  rudimental  life, 
limited,  through  the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  organs! 
But  in  the  ultimate,  unorganized  life,  the  exter- 
nal world  reaches  the  whole  body,  (which  is  of  a 
substance  having  affinity  to  brain,  as  I  have 
said,)  with  no  other  intervention  than  that  of  an 
infinitely  rarer  ether  than  even  the  luminifer- 
ous;   and  to  this  ether— in  unison  with  it— the 
whole  body  vibrates,  setting  in  motion  the  unpar- 
ticled matter  which  permeates  it.    It  is  to  the 
absence  of  idiosyncratic  organs,  therefore,  that 
we  must  attribute  the  nearly  unlimited  percep- 
tion of  the  ultimate  life.    To  rudimental  beings, 
organs  are  the  cages  necessary  to  confine  them 
until  fledged. 
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P.  You  speak  of  rudimental  "beings."  Are 
there  other  rudimental  thinking  beings  than 
man? 

V.  The  multitudinous  conglomeration  of  rare 
matter  into  nebulae,  planets,  suns,  and  other  bod- 
ies which  are  neither  nebuliE,  suns,  nor  planets, 
is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  pabulum  for 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  organs  of  an  infinity  of 
rudimental  beings.  But  for  the  necessity  of  the 
rudimental,  prior  to  the  ultimate  life,  there 
would  have  been  no  bodies  such  as  these.  Each 
of  these  is  tenanted  by  a  distinct  variety  of  or- 
ganic rudimental,  thinking  creatures.  In  all,  the 
organs  vary  with  the  features  of  the  place  ten- 
anted. At  death,  or  metamorphosis,  these  crea- 
tures, enjoying  the  ultimate  life — immortality — 
and  cognizant  of  all"  secrets  but  the  one,  act  all 
things  and  paas  every  where  by  mere  volition:-  - 
indwelling,  not  the  stars,  which  to  us  seem  the 
sole  palpabilities,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
which  we  blindly  deem  space  created — but  that 
SPACE  itself— that  infinity  of  which  the  truly 
substantive  vastness  swallows  up  the  star- 
shadows — blotting  them  out  as  non-entities  from 
the  perception  of  the  angels. 

P.  You  say  that  "but  for  the  necessity  of  the 
rudimental  life,  there  would  have  been  no  stars. 
But  why  this  necessity? 

V.  In  the  inorganic  life,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
organic matter  generally,  there  is  nothing  to  im- 
pede the  action  of  one  simple  unique  law — the 
Divine  Volition.  With  the  view  of  producing 
impediment,  the  organic  life  and  matter  (com- 
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plex,    substantial,   and   law-encumbered)    were 
contrived. 

P.  But  again— why  need  this  impediment 
have  been  produced  ? 

V.  The  result  of  law  inviolate  is  perfection- 
right— negative  happiness.  The  result  of  law 
violate  is  imperfection,  wrong,  positive  pain. 
Through  the  impediments  afforded  by  the  num- 
ber, complexity,  and  substantiality  of  the  laws  of 
organic  life  and  matter,  the  violation  of  law  is 
rendered,  to  a  certain  extent,  practicable.  Thus 
pain,  which  in  the  inorganic  life  is  impossible, 
IS  possible  in  the  organic, 

P.  But  to  what  good  end  is  pain  thus  ren- 
dered possible  ? 

V.  All  things  are  either  good  or  bad  by  com- 
parison. A  sufficient  analysis  will  show  that 
pleasure,  in  all  cases,  is  but  the  contrast  of  pain 
Positwe  pleasure  is  a  mere  idea.  To  be  happy  at 
any  one  point  we  must  have  suffered  at  the  same. 
Never  to  suffer  would  have  been  never  to  have 
been  blessed.  But  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the 
inorganic  life,  pain  cannot  be ;  thus  the  necessity 
for  the  organic.  The  pain  of  the  primitive  life 
of  Earth,  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  bliss  of  the  ulti- 
mate life  in  Heaven. 

T  ?'  1^- ^^^'  *^^^^  ^^  °°®  °^  y°^^  expressions  which 
1  tmd  It  impossible  to  comprehend— "  the  truly 
substantive  vastness  of  infinity." 

V.  This,  probably,  is  because  you  have  no  suf- 
ficiently generic  conception  of  the  term  "sub- 
stance" Itself.  We  must  not  regard  it  as  a  qual- 
ity, but  as  a  sentiment:— it  is  the  perception  in 
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thinking  beings,  of  the  adaptation  of  matter  to 
their  organization.  There  are  many  things  on 
the  Earth,  which  would  be  nihility  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Venus — many  things  visible  and  tangi- 
ble in  Venus,  which  we  could  not  be  brought  to 
appreciate  as  existing  at  all.  But  to  the  inorgan- 
ic beings— to  the  angels— the  whole  of  the  unpar- 
tided  matter  is  substance;  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  of  what  we  term  "space,"  is  to  them  the 
truest  substantiality ;— the  stars,  meantime, 
through  what  we  consider  their  materiality,  es- 
caping the  angelic  sense,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  unparticled  matter,  through  what  we  consid- 
er its  immateriality,  eludes  the  organic. 

As  the  sleep-waker  pronounced  these  latter 
words,  in  a  feeble  tone,  I  observed  on  his  coun- 
tenance a  singular  expression,  which  somewhat 
alarmed  me,  and  induced  me  to  awake  him  at 
once.  No  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than,  with  a 
bright  smile  irradiating  all  his  features,  he  fell 
back  upon  his  pillow  and  expired.  I  noticed  that 
in  less  than  a  minute  afterward  his  corpse  had 
«11  the  stern  rigidity  of  stone.  His  brow  was  of 
the  coldness  of  ice.  Thus,  ordinarily,  should  it 
have  appeared,  only  after  long  pressure  from 
Azrael's  hand.  Had  the  sleep-waker,  indeed, 
during  the  latter  portion  of  his  discourse,  been 
addressing  me  from  out  the  region  of  the 
shadows  ? 
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Op  course  I  shall  not  pretend  to  consider  it  any 
Tli^lr^?!  wonder,  that  the  extraordinary  caso 
01  M  Valdemar  has  excited  discussion.  It  would 
have  been  a  miracle  had  it  not— especially  under 
the  circumstances.  Throujjh  the  desire  of  all 
parties  concerned,  to  keep  the  affair  from  the 
public,  at  loast  for  the  present,  or  until  we  had 
lurther  opportunities  for  investigation— through 
our  endeavors  to  effect  this— a  garbled  or  exaV 
Rerated  account  made  its  way  into  society  and 
became  the  source  of  many  unpleasant  misrepre- 
sentations; and,  very  naturally,  of  a  great  deal 
ol  disbelief. 

It  is  now  rendered  necessary  that  I  give  the 
facts— aa   far  as  I  comprehend   them   myself 
1  hey  are,  succinctly,  these : 

My  attention,  for  the  last  three  years,  had  been 
repeatedly  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Mesmerism- 
and   about  nine  months  ago.  it  occurred  to  me 
quite  suddenly,  that  in  the  series  of  experiments 
made  hitherto,  there  had  been  a  very  remarkable 
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and  moit  unacoountable  omission: — ^no  penon 
had  as  yet  been  mesmerized  in  articido  mortii. 
It  remained  to  be  seen,  lirst,  whether,  in  such 
condition,  there  existed  in  the  patient  any  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  magnetic  influence;  secondly, 
whether,  if  any  existed,  it  was  impaired  or  in- 
creased by  the  condition;  thirdly,  to  what  ex- 
tent, or  for  how  long  a  period,  the  encroachments 
of  Death  might  be  arrested  by  the  process. 
There  were  other  points  to  be  ascertained,  but 
these  most  excited  my  curiosity — the  last  in  es- 
pecial, from  the  immensely  important  character 
of  its  consequences. 

lu  looking  around  me  for  some  subject  by 
whose  means  I  might  test  these  particulars,  I  was 
brought  to  think  of  my  friend,  M.  Ernest  Valde- 
mar,  the  well-known  compiler  of  the  "Bibliothe- 
ca  Forcnsica,"  and  author  (under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Issachar  Marx)  of  the  Polish  versions 
of ' '  Wallenstein  "  and  "  Gargantua. ' '  M.  Valde- 
mar,  who  has  n>sided  principally  at  Harlem,  N. 
Y.,  since  the  year  1839,  is  (or  was)  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  extreme  spareness  of  his  per- 
son— his  lower  limbs  much  resembling  those  of 
John  Randolph;  and,  also,  for  the  whiteness  of 
his  whiskers,  in  violent  contrast  to  the  blackness 
of  his  hair — the  latter,  in  consequence,  being  very 
generally  mistaken  for  a  wig.  His  temperament 
was  markedly  nervous,  and  rendered  him  a  good 
subject  for  mesmeric  experiment.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  I  had  put  him  to  sleep  with  little 
difficulty,  but  was  disappointed  in  other  results 
which  his  peculiar  constitution  had  naturally  led 
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me  to  anticipate.  His  will  was  at :  o  period  posi. 
tively,  or  thoroughly,  under  my  control,  and  iu 
regard  to  clairvoyance,  I  could  accomplish  with 
him  nothing  to  be  relied  upon.  I  always  attribu- 
ted my  failure  at  these  points  to  the  disordered 
state  of  his  health.  For  some  months  previous 
to  my  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  his  physi- 
cians had  declared  him  in  a  confirmed  phthisis. 
It  was  his  custom,  indeed,  to  speak  calmly  of  his 
approaching  dissolution,  as  of  a  matter  neither 
to  be  avoided  nor  regretted. 

When  the  ideas  to  which  I  have  alluded  first 
occurred  to  me,  it  was  of  course  very  natural 
that  I  should  think  of  M.  Valdemar.  I  knew  the 
steady  philosophy  of  the  man  too  well  to  appre- 
hend any  scruples  from  him;  and  he  had  no  rela- 
tives in  America  who  would  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere. I  spoke  to  him  frankly  upon  the  subject; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  his  interest  seemed  vividly 
excited.  I  say  to  my  surprise;  for,  although  he 
had  always  yielded  his  person  freely  to  my  ex- 
periments, he  had  never  before  given  me  any 
tokens  of  sympathy  with  what  I  did.  His  dis- 
ease was  of  that  character  which  would  admit  of 
exact  calculation  in  respect  to  the  epoch  of  its 
termination  in  death;  and  it  was  finally  ar- 
ranged between  us  that  he  would  send  for  nie 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  the  period  an- 
nounced by  his  physicians  as  that  of  his  decease. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  seven  months  since 
I  received,  from  jM.  Valdemar  himself,  the  sub- 
joined note : 
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Mt  Deab  P . 

You  may  aa  well  come  now.     D and  F are 

agreed  that  I  cannot  hold  out  beyond  to-morrow  mid- 
night;  and  I  think  they  have  hit  the  time  very  nearly. 

Valdemab. 

I  received  this  note  within  half  an  hour  after 
it  was  written,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  I 
was  in  the  dying  man 's  chamber.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  ten  days,  and  was  appalled  by  the  fear- 
ful alteration  which  the  brief  interval  had 
wrought  in  him.  His  face  wore  a  leaden  hue; 
the  eyes  were  utterly  lustreless;  and  the  emaci- 
ation was  so  extreme  that  the  skin  had  been  brok- 
en through  by  the  cheek-bones.  His  expectora- 
tion was  excessive.  The  pulse  was  barely  percep- 
tible. He  retained,  nevertheless,  in  a  very  re- 
markably manner,  both  his  mental  power  and  a 
certain  degree  of  physical  strength.  He  spoke 
with  distinctness — took  some  palliative  medicines 
without  aid — and,  when  I  entered  the  room,  was 
occupied  in  penciling  memoranda  in  a  pocket- 
book.  He  was  propped  up  in  the  bed  by  pillows. 
Doctors  D and  F were  in  attendance. 

After  pressing  Valdemar's  hand,  I  took  these 
gentlemen  aside,  and  obtained  from  them  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  patient's  condition.  The  left 
lung  had  been  for  eighteen  months  in  a  semi- 
osseous  or  cartilaginous  state,  and  was,  of  course, 
entirely  useless  for  all  purposes  of  vitality.  The 
right,  in  its  upper  portion,  was  also  partially,  if 
not  thoroughly,  ossified,  while  the  lower  region 
was  merely  a  mass  of  purulent  tubercles,  run- 
ning one  into  another.    Several  extensive  perfo- 
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rations  existed ;  and,  at  one  point,  permanent  ad- 
hesion to  the  ribs  had  taken  place.  These  ap- 
pearances in  the  right  lobe  were  of  comparative- 
ly recent  date.  The  ossification  had  proceeded 
with  very  unusual  rapidity;  no  sign  of  it  had 
been  discovered  a  month  before,  and  the  adhesion 
had  only  been  observed  during  the  three  previ- 
ous days.  Independently  of  the  phthisis,  the  pa- 
tient was  suspected  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  but 
on  this  point  the  osseous  symptoms  rendered  an 
exact  diagnosis  impossible.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  both  physicians  tnat  M.  Valdemar  would  die 
about  midnight  on  the  morroAv  (Sunday).  It 
was  then  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

On  quitting  the  invalid's  bedsid'e  to  hold  con- 
versation with  myself.  Doctors  D and  F 

had  bidden  him  a  final  farewell.  It  had  not  been 
their  intention  to  return;  but,  at  my  request, 
they  agreed  to  look  in  upon  the  patient  about  ten 
the  next  night. 

When  they  had  gone,  I  spoke  freely  with  M. 
valdemar  on  the  subject  of  his  approaching  dis- 
solution, as  well  as,  more  particularly,  of  the  ex- 
periment proposed.  He  still  professed  himself 
quite  willing  and  even  anxious  to  have  it  made, 
and  urged  me  to  commence  it  at  once.  A  male 
and  a  female  nurse  were  in  attendance;  but  I 
did  not  feel  myself  altogether  at  liberty  to  en- 
gage  in  a  task  of  this  character  with  no  more  re- 
liable witnesses  than  these  people,  in  ease  of  sud- 
den accident,  might  prove.  I  therefore  post- 
poned operation  until  about  eight  the  next  night, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  medical  student,   with 
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wliom  I  had  some  acquaintance,  (Mr.  Theodore 
L 1,)  relieved  me  from  further  embarrass- 
ment. It  had  been  my  design,  originally,  to  wait 
for  the  physicians;  but  I  was  induced  to  pro- 
ceed, first,  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  M.  Valde- 
mar,  and  secondly,  by  my  conviction  that  I  had 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  as  he  was  evidently  sinking 
fast. 

Mr.  L 1  was  so  kind  as  to  accede  to  my 

desire  that  he  would  take  notes  of  all  that  oc- 
curred ;  and  it  is  from  his  memoranda  that  what 
I  now  have  to  relate  is,  for  the  most  part,  either 
condensed  or  copied  verbatim. 

It  wanted  about  five  minutes  of  eight  when, 
taking  the  patient's  hand,  I  begged  him  to  state, 

as  distinctly  as  he  could,  to  Mr.  L 1,  whether 

he  (M.  Valdemar)  was  entirely  willing  that  I 
should  make  the  experiment  of  mesmerizing  him 
in  his  then  condition. 

He  replied  feebly,  yet  quite  audibly:  "  Yes,  I 
wish  to  be  mesmerized  " — adding  immediately 
afterward:  "  I  fear  you  have  deferred  it  too 
long.'; 

While  he  spoke  thus,  I  commenced  the  passes 
which  I  had  already  found  most  effectual  in 
subduing  him.  He  was  evidently  influenced  with 
the  first  lateral  stroke  of  my  hand  across  his 
forehead;  but,  although  I  exerted  all  my  pow- 
ers, no  further  perceptible  effect  was  induced 
until  some  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  when  Doc- 
tors D and  F called,  according  to  ap- 
pointment. I  explained  to  them,  in  a  few  wor(b, 
what  I  designed,  and  as  they  opposed  no  objec- 
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tion,  saying  that  the  patient  was  already  in  the 
death  agony,  I  proceeded  without  hesitation- 
exchanging,  however,  the  lateral  passes  for  down- 
ward ones,  and  directing  my  gaze  entirely  into 
the  right  eye  of  the  sufferer. 

By  this  time  his  pulse  was  imperceptible  and 
his  breathing  was  stertorious,  and  at  inter\\.i:> 
of  half  a  minute. 

This  condition  was  nearly  unaltered  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  however,  a  natural  although  a  very  deep 
sigh  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
and  the  stertorious  breathing  ceased — ^that  is  to 
say,  its  stertoriousness  was  no  longer  apparent: 
the  intervals  were  undiminished.  The  patient's 
extremities  were  of  an  icy  coldness. 

At  five  minutes  before  eleven,  I  perceived  un- 
equivocal signs  of  the  mesmeric  influence.  The 
glassy  roll  of  the  eye  was  changed  for  that  ex- 
pression of  uneasy  inward  examination  which  is 
never  seen  except  in  cases  of  sleep-waking,  and 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake.  With  a 
few  rapid  lateral  passes  I  made  the  lids  quiver, 
as  in  incipient  sleep,  and  with  a  few  more  I 
closed  them  altogether.  I  was  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  this,  but  continued  the  manipulations 
vigorously,  and  with  the  fullest  exertion  of  the 
will,  until  I  had  completely  stiffened  the  limbs 
of  the  slumberer,  after  placing  them  in  a  seem- 
ingly easy  position.  The  legs  were  at  full  length; 
the  arms  were  nearly  so,  and  reposed  on  the  bed 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  loins.  The  head 
,was  very  slightly  elevated. 
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v^en  I  had  accomplished  this,  it  was  fully 
midnight,  and  I  requested  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent to  examine  M.  Valdemar's  condition.  After 
a  few  experiments,  they  admitted  him  to  be  in 
an  unusually  perfect  state  of  mesmeric  trance. 
The  curiosity  of  both  the  p?~vsieians  was  greatly 

excited.    Dr.  D resolved  at  once  to  remain 

with  the  patient  all  night,  while  Dr.  F took 

leave  with  a  promise  to  return  at  daybreak.  Mr. 
L 1  and  the  nurses  remained. 

We  left  M.  Valdemar  entirely  undisturbed  un- 
til about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I 
approached  him  and  found  him  in  precisely  the 

same  condition  as  when  Dr.  F went  away 

—that  is  to  say,  he  lay  in  the  same  position ;  the 
pulse  was  imperceptible;  the  breathing  was 
gentle  (scarcely  noticeable,  unless  through  the 
application  of  a  mirror  to  the  .lips) ;  the  eyes 
were  closed  naturally;  and  the*  limbs  were  as 
rigid  and  as  cold  as  marble.  Still,  the  general 
appearance  was  certainly  not  that  of  death. 

As  I  approached  M.  Valdemar  I  made  a  kind 
of  half  effort  to  influence  his  right  arm  into  pur- 
suit of  my  own,  as  I  passed  the  latter  gently  to 
and  fro  above  his  person.  In  such  experiments 
with  this  patient,  I  had  never  perfectly  succeeded 
before,  and  assuredly  I  had  little  thought  of 
succeeding  now ;  but  to  my  astonishment,  his  arm 
very  readily,  although  feebly,  followed  every 
direction  I  assigned  it  with  mine.  I  determined 
to  hazard  a  few  words  of  conversation. 

"  M.  Valdemar,"  I  said.  "  are  you  asleep?  " 
He  made  no  answer,  but  I  perceived  a  tremor 
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about  the  lips,  and  was  thus  induced  to  repeat 
the  question,  again  and  again.  At  its  third  rep- 
etition,  his  whole  frame  was  agitp*9d  by  a  very 
slight  shivering;  the  eyelids  unclosed  themselves 
so  far  as  to  display  a  white  line  of  a  ball ;  the 
hps  moved  sluggishly,  and  from  between  them 
ma  barely  audible  whisper,  issued  the  words:  ' 
Yes;— asleep  now.  Do  not  wake  me!— let 
me  die  so!  " 

I  here  felt  the  limbs,  and  found  them  as  rif^id 
as  ever.  The  right  arm,  as  before,  obeyed  the 
direction  of  my  hand.  I  questioned  the  sleep- 
waker  again: 

"  Do  you  still  feel  pain  in  the  breast,  M.  Val- 
demar?  " 

The  answer  now  was  immediate,  but  even  less 
audible  than  before : 

"  No  pain— I  am  dying!  " 

I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  disturb  him  fur- 
ther just  then,  and  nothing  more  was  said  or 

done  until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  F ,  who  came 

a  little  before  sunrise,  and  expressed  unbounded 
astonishment  at  finding  the  patient  still  alive. 
After  feeling  the  pulse  and  applyinsr  a  mirror 
to  the  lips,  he  requested  me  to  speak  to  the  sleep- 
waker  again.    I  did  so,  saying: 

"  M.  Valdemar,  do  you  still  sleep?  " 

As  before,  some  minutes  elapsed  ere  a  replv 
was  made;  and  during  the  interval  the  dying 
man  seemed  to  be  collecting  his  energies  to  speak. 
At  my  fourth  repetition  of  the  question,  he  said 
very  faintly,  almost  inaudibly: 

"  Yes;  still  asleep — dying." 
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It  was  now  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  wish,  of 
le  physicians,  that  M.  Valdemar  should  be  suf- 
"ered  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  present  ap- 
parently tranquil  condition,  until  death  should 
lupervene — and  this,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
nust  now  take  place  within  a  few  minutes.  I 
ionduded,  however,  to  speak  to  him  once  more, 
ind  merely  repeated  my  previous  question. 

While  I  spoke,  there  came  a  marked  change 
•ver  the  countenance  of  the  sleep-waker.     The 
;yes  rolled  themselves  slowly  open,  the  pupils 
lisappearing  upwardly;  the  skin  generally  as- 
iumed  a  cadaverous  hue,  resembling  not  so  much 
larchment  as  white  paper ;  and  the  circular  hec- 
:ic  spots  which,  hitherto,  had  been  strongly  de- 
'  led  in  the  centre  of  each  cheek,  went  out  at 
Once.    I  use  this  expression,  because  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  departure  put  me  in  mind  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  extinguishment  of  a  candle 
yy  a  puff  of  the  breath.    The  upoer  lip,  at  the 
ame  time,  writhed  itself  away  from  the  teeth, 
^hich  it  had    previously  covered    completely, 
vhile  the  lower  jaw  fell  with  an  audible  jerk, 
leaving  the  mouth  widely  extended,  and  disclos- 
ing in   full   view   the   swollen   and   blackened 
ttongue.    I  presume  that  no  member  of  the  party 
fthen  present  had  been  unaccustomed  to  death- 
bed horrors;  but  so  hideous  beyond  conception  was 
[he  appearance  of  ]M.  Valdemar  at  this  moment, 
khat  there  was  a  general  shrinking  back  from  the 
{region  of  the  bed. 

I  now  feel  that  I  have  reached  a  point  of  this 
narrative  at  which  every  reader  will  be  startled 
V.  7 
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into  positive  disbelief.    It  is  my  business,  how.| 
ever,  simply  to  proceed. 

There  was  no  longer  the  faintest  sign  of  vital- 
ity in  M.  Valdemar;  and  concluding  him  to  t* 
dead,  we  were  consigning  him  to  the  charjje  i 
the  nurses,  when  a  strong  vibratory  motion  wa] 
observable  in  the  tongue.  This  continued  for  per- 
haps a  minute.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
there  issued  from  the  distended  and  motionleal 
jaws  a  voice — such  as  it  would  be  madness  in  me 
to  attempt  describing.  There  are,  indeed,  two  orl 
three  epithets  which  might  be  considered  as  ap- 
plicable to  it  in  part ;  I  might  say,  for  example, 
that  the  sound  was  harsh,  and  broken  and  hol- 
low; but  the  hideous  whole  is  indescribable,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  similar  sounds  haw 
ever  jarred  upon  the  ear  of  humanity.  There 
were  two  particulars,  nevertheless,  which  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  might  fairly  be 
stated  as  characteristic  of  the  intouation — as  wei 
adapted  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  unearthlj 
peculiarity.  In  the  first  place,  the  voice  seemed 
to  reach  our  ears — at  least  mine — from  a  vast 
distance,  or  from  some  deep  cavern  within  the 
earth.  In  the  second  place,  it  impressed  me  J 
fear,  indeed,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
myself  comprehended)  as  gelatinous  or  glutinous 
matters  impress  the  sense  of  touch. 

I  have  spoken  both  of  "  sound  "  and  of 
**  voice."  I  mean  to  say  that  the  sound  was  one 
of  distinct — of  even  wonderfully,  thrillinn:ly  di* 
tinct — syllabification.  M.  Valdemar  spofec— ob- 
viously in  reply  to  the  question  I  had  propound- 
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|ed  to  him  a  few  minutes  before.    I  hnd  asked 
lim,  it  will  be  remembered,  if  he  still  slept.    He 
now  said : 

"  Yes; — no; — I  have  been  sleeping — and  now 
-now — /  am  dead." 

No  person  present  even  affected  to  deny,  or  at- 
lemp  ed  to  repress,  the  unutterable,  shuddering 
torror  which  these  few  words,  thus  uttered,  were 

BO  well  calculated  to  convey.    Mr.  L 1  (the 

Itudent)  swooned.  The  nurses  immediately  left 
Ihe  chamber,  and  could  not  be  mduced  to  return, 
fly  own  impressions  I  would  not  pretend  to 
tender  mtelligible  to  the  reader.  For  nearly  an 
pour,  we  busied  ourselves,  silently— without  the 
htterance  of  a  word — in  endeavors  to  revive  IVIr. 

I 1.    When  he  came  to  himself,  we  addressed 

burselves  again  to  an  investigation  of  M.  V-^lde- 
Tiar's  condition. 

It  remained  in  all  respects  as  I  have  last  de- 
mbed  it,  with  the  exception  that  the  mirror  no 
^nger  afforded  evidence  of  respiration.    An  at- 
tempt to  draw    blood  from  the  arm  failed.     I 
fcould  mention,  too,  that  this  limb  was  no  fur- 
Iher  subject  to  my  will.    I  endeavored  in  vain  to 
liake  It  follow  the  direction  of  mv  hand     The 
m  real  mdication,  indeed,  of  the  mesmeric  in- 
puence  was  now  found  in  the  vibratory  move- 
ment of  the  tongue,  whenever  I  addressed  M 
kaldemar  a  question.    He  seemed  to  be  making 
In  effort  to  reply,  but  had  no  longer  sufficient 
lolition     To  queries  put  to  him  by  any  other 
jersnn  than  myself  he  seemed  utterly  insensible 
•-although  I  endeavored  to  place  each  member 
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of  the  company  in  mesmeric  rapport  with  him. 
I  believe  that  I  have  now  related  all  that  is  nects. 
sary  to  an  understanding  of  the  sleep-wakcr's 
state  at  this  epoch.  Other  nurses  were  procurwi; 
and  at  ten  o'clock  I  left  the  house  in  company 

with  the  two  physicians  and  Mr.  Ij 1. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all  called  again  to  sec  the 
patient.  His  condition  remained  precisely  the 
same.  We  had  now  some  discussion  as  to  the 
propriety  and  feasibility  of  awakening  him ;  but 
we  had  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  no  good  [ 
purpose  would  be  served  by  so  doing.  It  was  evi- 
dent that,  so  far,  death  (or  what  is  usually 
termed  death)  had  been  arrested  by  the  mesmeric 
process.  It  seemed  clear  to  us  all  that  to  awaken 
31.  Valdemar  would  be  merely  to  insure  his  in- 
stant, or  at  least  his  speedy,  dissolution. 

From  this  period  until  the  close  of  last  week  | 
— an  interval  of  nearly  seven  months — we  con- 
tinued to  make  daily  calls  at  M.  Valdemars l 
house,  accompanied,  now  and  then,  by  medical 
and  other  friends.  All  this  time  the  sleep-waker  | 
remained  exactly  as  I  have  last  described  him' 
The  nurses'  attentions  were  continual. 

It  was  on  Friday  last  that  we  finally  resolved  | 
to  make  the    experiment  of  awakening,  or  at- 
tempting to  awaken  him;  and  it  is  the  (perhaps) 
unfortunate    result   of   this    latter    experiment  | 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  in  pri- 
vate circles — to  no  much  of  what  I  cannot  help] 
thinkinsx  unwarranted  popular  feeling. 

For  the   purpose  of  relievincr  M.    Valdemar  | 
from  the  mesmeric  trance,  I  made  use  of  the 
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customary  passes.  These  for  a  time  were  unsuc< 
cessful.  The  first  indication  of  revival  was  af- 
forded by  a  partial  descent  of  the  iris.  It  was 
observed,  as  especially  remarkable,  that  this  low- 
ering of  the  pupil  was  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
fuse out-flowing  of  a  yellowish  ichor  (from 
beneath  the  lids)  of  a  pungent  and  higrhly  of- 
fe*^  ive  odor. 

It  was  now  suggested  that  I  should  attempt 
to  influence  the  patient's  arm  as  hen^tofore.     I 

made  the  attempt  and  failed.    Dr.  F then 

intimated  a  desire  to  have  me  put  a  question.  I 
did  so,  as  fellows : 

"  M.  Valdemar,  can  you  explain  to  us  what 
are  your  feelings  or  wishes  now?  " 

There  was  an  instant  return  of  the  hectic  cir- 
cles on  the  cheeks :  the  tongue  quivered,  or  rather 
rolled  violently  in  the  mouth  (although  the  jaws 
and  lips  remained  rigid  as  before),  and  at  length 
the  same  hideous  voice  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, broke  forth : 

"For  God's  sake! — quick! — quick! — put  me 
to  sleep — or,  quick ! — waken  me ! — quick ! — /  say 
to  you  that  I  am  dead!  " 

I  was  thoroughly  unnerved,  and  for  an  instant 
remained  undecided  what  to  do.  At  first  I  made 
an  endeavor  to  recompose  the  patient;  but,  fail- 
ing in  this  through  total  abeyance  of  the  will,  I 
retraced  my  steps  and  as  earnestly  struggled  to 
awaken  him.  In  this  attempt  I  soon  saw  th?t  I 
should  be  successful — or  at  least  I  soon  fancied 
that  my  success  would  be  complete — and  I  am 
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sure  that  all  in  the  room  were  prepared  to  see 
the  patient  awaken. 

For  what  really  occurred,  however,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  any  human  being  could  have  been 
prepared. 

As  I  rapidly  made  the  mesmeric  passes,  amid 
ejaculations  of  "  dead !  dead !  "  absolutely  burst- 
ing from  the  tongue  aud  not  from  the  lips  of  the 
sufferer,  his  whole  frame  at  once — within  the 
space  of  a  single  minute,  or  less,  shrunk — 
crumbled — absolutely  rotted  away  beneath  my 
hands.  Upon  the  bed,  before  that  whole  com- 
pany, there  lay  a  nearlv  liquid  mass  of  loath- 
oome — of  detestable  putiescence. 
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SOME  WORDS  WITH  A  MUMMY 


[Published  in  American  Whig  Review,  April,  1845.] 


The  symposium  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
been  a  little  too  much  for  my  nerves.  I  had  a 
wretched  headache,  and  was  desperately  drowsy. 
Instead  of  going  out,  therefore,  to  spend  the 
evening,  as  I  had  proposed,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  just  eat 
a  mouthful  of  supper  and  go  immediately  to  bed. 

A  light  supper,  of  course.  I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  Welsh-rabbit.  More  than  a  pound  at 
once,  however,  may  not  at  all  times  be  advisable. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  material  objection  tc  two. 
And  really  between  two  and  three,  there  is  mere- 
ly a  single  unit  of  difference.  I  ventured,  per- 
haps, upon  four.  My  wife  will  have  it  five; — 
but,  clearly,  she  has  confounded  two  very  dis- 
tinct affairs.  The  abstract  number,  five,  I  am 
willing  to  admit ;  but,  concretely,  it  has  reference 
to  bottles  of  Brown  Stout,  without  which,  in  the 
way  of  condiment,  Welsh-rabbit  is  to  be 
eschewed. 

Having  thus  concluded  a  frugal  meal,  and 
donned  my  nightcap,  with  the  sincere  hope  of 
enjoying  it  till  noon  the  next  day,  I  placed  my 
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head  upon  the  pillow,  and,  through  the  aid  of 
a  capital  conscience,  fell  into  a  profound  slumber 
forthwith. 

But  when  were  the  hopes  of  humanity  ful- 
filled? I  could  not  have  completed  my  third 
snore  when  there  came  a  furious  ringing  at  the 
street-door  bell,  and  then  an  impatient  thump- 
ing at  the  knocker,  which  awakened  me  at  once. 
In  a  minute  afterward,  and  while  I  was  still 
rubbing  my  eyes,  my  wife  thrust  in  my  face  a 
note,  from  my  old  friend,  Doctor  Ponnonner.  It 
ran  thus: 

Come  to  me,  by  all  means,  my  dear  good  friend,  as 
Boon  as  you  receive  this.  Come  and  help  us  to  rejoice. 
At  last,  by  long  persevering  diplomacy,  I  have  gained 
the  assent  of  the  Directors  of  the  City  Museum,  to  my 
examination  of  the  Mummy — ^you  know  the  one  I  mean. 
I  have  permission  to  unswathe  it  and  open  it,  if  desir- 
able. A  few  friends  only  will  be  present— you,  of 
course.  The  Mummy  is  now  at  my  house,  and  we  shall 
begin  to  unroll  it  at  eleven  to-night. 

Yours  ever, 

PONNONNEB. 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  "  Ponnonner," 
it  struck  me  that  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  a  man 
need  be.  I  leaped  out  of  bed  in  an  ecstasy,  over- 
throwing all  in  my  way;  dressed  myself  with  a 
rapidity  truly  marvellous ;  and  set  off,  at  the  top 
of  my  speed,  for  the  doctor's. 

There  I  found  a  very  eager  company  assem- 
bled. They  had  been  awaiting  me  with  mueli 
impatience ;  the  ^Mummy  was  extended  upon  the 
dining-table ;  and  the  moment  I  entered  its  ex- 
amination was  commenced. 
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It  was  one  of  a  pair  brought,  several  years  pre- 
viously, by  Captain  Arthur  Sabretash,  a  cousin 
of  Ponnonner's,  from  a  tomb  near  Eleithias,  in 
the  Lybian  mountains,  a  considerable  distance 
above  Thebes  on  the  Nile.  Th3  grottos  at  this 
point,  although  less  magnificent  than  the  Theban 
sepulchres,  are  of  higher  interest,  on  account  of 
affording  more  numerous  illustrations  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  chamber  from 
which  our  specimen  was  taken,  was  said  to  be 
very  rich  in  such  illustrations — the  walls  being 
completely  covered  with  fresco  paintings  and 
bas-reliefs,  while  statues,  vases,  and  ]\Iosaic  work 
of  rich  patterns,  indicated  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
deceased. 

The  treasure  had  been  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum precisely  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
Captain  Sabretash  had  found  it — that  is  to  say, 
the  eofl&n  had  not  been  disturbed.  For  eight 
years  it  had  thus  stood,  subject  only  externally 
to  public  inspection.  We  had  now,  therefore, 
the  complete  Mummy  at  our  disposal;  and  to 
those  who  are  aware  how  very  rarely  the  unran- 
saeked  antique  reaches  our  shores,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, at  once  that  we  had  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  our  good  fortune. 

Approaching  the  table,  I  saw  on  it  a  large 
box,  or  case,  nearly  seven  feet  long,  and  perhaps 
tJiree  feet  wide,  by  two  feet  and  a  half  deep.  It 
was  oblong — not  coffin-shaped.  The  material 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  wood  of  the  syca- 
more (platanus),  but,  upon  cutting  into  it,  we 
found  it  to  be  pasteboard,    or,  more  properly, 
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papier  mache,  composed  of  papyrus.  It  was 
thickly  ornamented  with  paintings,  representing 
funeral  scenes,  and  other  mournful  subjects — 
interspersed  r  >d^  which,  in  every  variety  of 
position,  were  tjrtain  series  of  hieroglyphical 
characters,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  name  of 
the  departed.  By  good  luck,  Mr.  Gliddon  formed 
one  of  our  party;  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
translating  the  letters,  which  were  simply  pho- 
netic, and  represented  the  word  Allamistakeo. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  this  case 
open  without  injury;  but,  having  at  length  ac- 
complished the  task,  we  came  to  a  second,  coffin- 
shaped,  and  very  considerably  less  in  size  than 
the  exterior  oi.e,  but  resembling  it  precisely  in 
every  other  respect.  The  interval  between  the 
two  was  filled  with  resin,  which  had,  in  some 
degree,  defaced  the  colors  of  the  interior  box. 

Upon  opening  this  latter  (which  we  did  quite 
easily),  we  arrived  at  a  third  case,  also  coffin- 
shaped,  and  varying  from  the  second  one  in  no 
particular,  except  in  that  of  its  material,  which 
was  cedar,  and  still  emitted  the  peculiar  and 
highly  aromatic  odor  of  that  wood.  Between  the 
second  and  the  third  case  there  was  no  interval 
— the  one  fitting  accurately  within  the  othei; 

Removing  the  third  case,  we  discovered  and 
took  out  the  body  itself.  We  had  expected  to 
find  it,  as  usual,  enveloped  in  frequent  rolls,  or 
bandages,  of  linen;  but,  in  place  of  these,  we 
found  a  sort  of  sheath,  made  of  papyrus,  and 
coated  with  a  layer  of  plaster,  thickly  gilt  and 
painted.     The    paintings    represented   subjects 
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connected  with  the  various  supposed  duties  of 
the  soul,  and  its  presentation  to  different  divini- 
ties, with  numerous  identical  human  figures,  in- 
tended,  very  probably,  as  portraits  of  the  persons 
embalmed.  *  Extending  from  head  to  foot  was  a 
columnar,  or  perpendicular,  inscription,  in  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics,  giving  again  his  name  and 
titles,  and  the  names  and  titles  of  his  relations. 

Around  the  neck  thus  unsheathed,  was  a  col- 
lar of  cylindrical  glass  beads,  diverse  in  color, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  images  of  deities,  of 
the  scarabeus,  etc.,  with  the  winged  globe. 
Around  the  small  of  the  waist  was  a  similar  col- 
lar or  belt. 

Stripping  off  the  papyrus,  we  found  the  flesh 
in  excell<^nt  preservation,  with  no  perceptible 
odor.  The  color  was  reddish.  The  skin  was  hard, 
smooth,  and  glossy.  The  teeth  and  hair  were 
in  good  condition.  The  eyes  (it  seemed)  had 
been  removed,  and  glass  ones  substituted,  which 
were  very  beautiful  and  wonderfully  life-like, 
with  thp  exception  of  somewhat  too  determined 
a  stare.  The  fingers  and  the  nails  were  bril- 
liantly gilded. 

Mr.  Gliddon  was  of  opinion,  from  the  redness 
of  the  epidermis,  that  the  embalmment  had  been 
effected  altogether  by  asphaltum ;  but,  on  scrap- 
ing the  surface  with  a  steel  instrument,  and 
throwing  into  the  fire  some  of  the  powder  thus 
obtained,  the  flavor  of  camphor  and  other  sweet- 
scented  gums  became  apparent. 

We  searched  the  corpse  very  carefully  for  th> 
usual  openings  through  which  the  entrails  ar. 
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extracted,  but.  to  our  surprise,  we  could  dis- 
cover none.  No  member  of  the  party  was  at 
that  period  aware  that  entire  or  unopened  mum- 
mies are  not  infrequently  met.  The  brain  it 
was  customary  to  withdraw  through  the  nose 
the  intestines  through  an  incision  in  the  side 
the  body  was  then  shaved,  washed,  and  salted, 
then  laid  aside  for  several  weeks,  when  the  opera- 
tion of  embalming,  properly  so  called,  began. 

As  no  trace  of  an  opening  could  be  found, 
Doctor  Ponnonner  was  preparing  his  instru- 
ments for  dissection,  when  I  observed  that  it 
was  then  past  two  o'clock.  Hereupon  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  the  internal  examination  un- 
til  the  next  evening;  and  we  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate for  the  present,  when  some  one  suggested  an 
experiment  or  two  with  the  voltaic  pile. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  a  Mummy 
three  or  four  thousand  years  old  at  the  least, 
was  an  idea,  if  not  very  sage,  still  sufficiently 
original,  and  we  all  caught  it  at  once.  About 
one  tenth  in  earnest  and  nine  tenths  in  jest,  we 
arranged  a  battery  in  the  Doctor's  study,  'and 
conveyed  thither  the  Egyptian. 

It  was  only  after  much  trouble  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  bare  some  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  which  appeared  of  less  stony  rig- 
idity than  other  parts  of  the  frame,  but  which, 
as  we  had  anticipated,  of  course,  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  galvanic  susceptibility  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  wire.  This,  the  first  trial, 
indeed,  seemed  decisive,  and,  with  a  hearty  laugh 
at  our  own  absurdity,  we  were  bidding  each 
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other  good  night,  when  my  eyes,  happening  to 
fall  upon  those  of  the  Mummy,  were  there  imme- 
diately riveted  in  amazement.  My  brief  glance, 
in  fK"t,  had  sufficed  to  assure  me  that  the  orbs 
which  we  had  all  supposed  to  be  glass,  and  which 
were  originally  noticeable  for  a  certain  wild 
stare,  were  now  so  far  covered  by  the  lids,  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tunica  albuginea  re- 
mained visible. 

With  a  shout  I  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  it  became  immediately  obvious  to  all. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  alarmed  at  the  phe- 
nomenon, because  "alarmed"  is,  in  my  case,  not 
exactly  the  word.  It  is  possible,  however,  that, 
but  for  the  Brown  Stout,  I  might  have  been  a 
little  nei-vous.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  company, 
they  really  made  no  attempt  at  concealing  the 
downright  fright  which  possessed  them.  Doctor 
Ponnonner  was  a  man  to  be  pitied.  Mr.  Glid- 
don,  by  some  peculiar  process,  rendered  himself 
invisible.  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  I  fancy,  will 
scarcelj'  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  he  made  his 
way,  upon  all  fours,  under  the  table. 

After  the  first  shock  of  astonishment,  however, 
we  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  further 
experiment  forthwith.  Our  operations  were 
now  directed  against  the  great  toe  of  the  right 
foot.  We  made  an  incision  over  the  outside  of 
the  exterior  os  sesamoideum  pollicis  pedis,  and 
thus  got  at  the  root  of  the  abductor  muscle.  Re- 
adjusting the  battery,  we  now  applied  the  fluid 
to  the  bisected  nerves — when,  with  a  movement 
of  exceeding  lif  e-iikeness,  the  Mummy  first  drew 
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up  its  right  knee  so  as  to  bring  it  nearljf  ia  «oa. 
tact  with  the  abdomen,  and  then,  straightening 
the  limb  with  inconceivable  force,  bestowed  a 
kick  upon  Doctor  Ponnonner,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  discharging  that  gentleman,  like  an  ar- 
row from  a  catapult,  through  a  window  into  the 
street  below. 

We  rushed  out  en  masse  to  bring  in  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  victim,  but  had  the  hap- 
piness to  meet  him  upon  the  staircase,  coniinsr 
up  in  an  unaccountable  hurry,  brimful  of  the 
most  ardent  philosophy,  and  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  our 
experiment  with  vigor  and  with  zeal. 

It  was  by  his  advice,  accordingly,  that  we 
made,  upon  the  spot,  a  profound  incision  into 
the  tip  of  the  subject's  nose,  while  the  Doctor 
himself,  laying  violent  hands  upon  it,  pulled 
it  into  vehement  contact  with  the  wire. 

Morally  and  physically— figuratively  and  lit- 
erally—was the  effect  electric.  In  the  first 
place,  the  corpse  opened  its  eyes  and  winked 
very  rapidly  for  several  minutes,  as  does  Mr. 
Barnes  in  the  pantomime;  in  the  second  place, 
it  sneezed ;  in  the  third,  it  sat  upon  end ;  in  the 
fourth,  it  shook  its  fist  in  Doctor  Ponnonnor's 
face ;  in  the  fifth,  turning  to  Messieurs  Gliddon 
and  Buckingham,  it  addressed  them,  in  verv 
capital  Egyptian,  thus : 

"I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  as  much 
surprised  as  I  am  mortified  at  your  behavior. 
Of  Doctor  Ponnonner  nothing  better  was  to  be 
expected.    He  is  a  poor  little  fat  fool  who  knows 
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ho  better.    I  pity  and  forgive  him.     But  you, 

Mr.  Gliddon— and  you,  Silk— who  have  travelled 

fnd  resided  in  Egypt  until  one  might  imagine 

vou  to  the  manor  born— you,  I  say,  who  have 

been  so  much  among  us  that  you  speak  Egyptian 

fully  as  well,  I  think,  as  you  write  ycur  mother- 

Jtongue— you,  whom  I  have  always  been  led  to 

■regard  as  the  firm  friend  of  the  mummies— I 

IreaDy  did  anticipate  more  gentlemanly  conduct 

Ifrom  you.    What  am  I  to  think  of  your  standing 

■quietly  by  and  seeing  me  thus  unhandsomely 

lused?    What  am  I  to  suppose  by  your  permit- 

Iting  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  strip  me  of  my 

I  coffins,  and  my  clothes,  in  this  wretchedly  nold 

lelimate?    In  what  light  (to  come  to  the  point) 

jam  I  to  regard  your  aiding  and  abetting  that 

I  miserable  little  villain,  Doctor  Ponnonner,   in 

I  pulling  me  by  the  nose!" 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  no  doubt,  that 
upon  hearing  this  speech  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  all  either  made  for  the  door,  or  fell 
into  violent  hysterics,  or  went  off  in  a  general 
swoon.  One  of  these  three  things  was,  I  say,  to 
be  expected.  Indeed  each  and  all  of  these  lines 
of  conduct  might  have  been  very  plausibly  pur- 
sued. And,  upon  my  word,  I  am  at  a  los.s 
I  to  know  how  or  why  it  was  that  we  pursued 
[neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But,  perhaps, 
the  true  reason  is  to  bo  soujiht  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  proceeds  by  the  rule  of  contraries 
altorrether,  and  is  now  usually  admitted  as  the 
solution  of  every  thing  in  the  way  of  paradox 
and  impossibility.     Or,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  wa» 
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only  ,ue  Mummy's  exceedingly  natural  and  mat- 
ter-of-course air  that  divested  his  words  of  ^he 
terrible.  However  this  may  be,  the  facts  aw 
clear,  and  no  member  of  our  party  betrayed  anv 
very  particular  trepidation,  or  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  any  thing  had  gone  very  especiallv 
wrong. 

For  my  part  I  was  convinced  it  was  all  ri<,'ht. 
and  merely  stepped  aside,  out  of  the  ranj?o  of 
the  Egyptian's  fist.  Doctor  Ponnonner  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  looked  hard 
at  the  Mummy,  and  grew  excessively  red  in  the 
face.  Mr.  Gliddon  stroked  his  whiskers  and 
drew  up  the  collar  of  his  shirt.  Mr.  Buckinj- 
ham  himg  down  his  head,  and  put  his  ri^ht 
thumb  into  the  left  comer  of  his  mouth. 

The  Egyptian  regarded  him  with  a  severe 
countenance  for  some  minutes  and  at  length, 
with  a  sneer,  said : 

"Why  don't  you  speak,  Mr.  Buckingham? 
Did  you  hear  what  I  asked  you  or  not?  Do 
take  your  thumb  out  of  your  mouth!" 

Mr.  Buckingham,  hereupon,  gave  a  slight 
start,  took  his  right  thumb  out  of  the  left  corner 
of  his  mouth,  and,  by  way  of  indemnification,  in- 
serted his  left  thumb  in  the  right  comer  of  tht 
aperture  above-mentioned. 

Not  being  able  to  get  an  answer  from  Mr.  B.. 
the  figure  turned  peevishly  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  and. 
in  a  peremptory  tone,  demanded  in  general 
terms  what  we  all  meant. 

Mr.  Gliddon  replied  at  great  length,  in  pho- 
netics; and  but  for  the  deficiency  of  American 
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printing-offices  in  hieroglyphical  type,  it  would 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  record  here,  in  the 
original,  the  whole  of  his  very  excellent  speech. 
I  may  as  well  take  this  occasion  to  remark, 
that  all  the  subsequent  conversation  in  which  the 
Mummy  took  a  part,  was  carried  on  in  primitive 
Egyptian,  through  the  medium  (so  far  as  con- 
cerned myself  and  other  untravelled  members 
of  the  company) — through  the  medium,  I  say, 
of  Messieurs  Gliddon  and  Buckingham,  as  inter- 
preters.    These   gentlemen   spoke    the    mother 
tongue  of  the  mummy  with  inimitable  tluency 
and  grace ;   but  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
(owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of  images 
entirely  modern,  and,  of  course,  entirely  novel 
to  the  stranger)  the  two  travellers  were  reduced, 
occasionally,  to  the  employment  of  sensible  forms 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  j        cular  mean- 
ing.   Mr.  Gliddon,  at  one  perio*      or  example, 
could  not  make  the  Egyptian  coniprehend  the 
term  "politics,"  until  he  sketched  upon  the  wall, 
with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  a  little  carbuncle-nosed 
gentleman,  out  at  elbows,  standing  upon  a  stump, 
with  his  left  leg  drawn  back,  right  arm  thrown 
forward,  with  his  fist  shut,  the  eyes  rolled  up 
toward  Heaven,  and  the  mouth  open  at  an  angle 
of  ninety  degrees.    Just  in  the  same  way  Mr. 
Buckingham  failed  to  convey  the  absolutely  mod- 
ern idea  "wig,"  until  (at  Doctor  Ponnonner's 
suggestion)  he  grew  very  pale  in  the  face,  and 
consented  to  take  off  his  own. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Mr.  Glid- 
don's   discourse  turned  chiefly  upon  the  vast 
V.  8 
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benefits  accruing  to  science  from  the  unrolling 
and  disembowelling  of  mummies;  apologizing, 
upon  this  score,  for  any  disturbance  that  might 
have  been  occasioned  him,  in  particular,  the  in- 
dividual Mummy  called  Allamistakeo ;  and  con- 
eluding  with  a  mere  hint  (for  it  could  scarcely 
be  considered  more)  that,  as  these  little  matters 
were  now  explained,  it  might  be  as  well  to  pro- 
eeed  with  the  investigation  intended.  Here  Doc- 
tor Ponnonner  made  ready  his  instruments. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  suggestions  of  the  ora- 
tor, it  appears  that  Allamistakeo  had  certain 
scruples  of  conscience,  the  nature  of  which  I  did 
not  distinctly  learn;  but  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  apologies  tendered,  and,  get- 
ting down  from  the  table,  shook  hands  with  the 
company  all  round. 

When  thic  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  we  imme- 
diately busied  ourselves  in  repairing  the  dam- 
ages which  our  subject  had  sustained  from  the 
scalpel.  We  sewed  up  the  wound  in  his  temple, 
bandaged  his  foot,  and  applied  a  square  inch  of 
black  plaster  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

It  was  now  observed  that  the  Count  (this  was 
the  title,  it  seems,  of  Allamistakeo)  had  a  slight 
fit  of  shivering— no  doubt  from  the  cold.  The 
Doctor  immediately  repaired  to  his  wardrobe, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  black  dress  coat,  made 
in  Jennings'  best  manner,  a  pair  of  sky-blue 
plaM  pantaloons  with  straps,  a  pink  gingham 
chb.nise,  a  flapped  vest  of  brocade,  a  white  sack 
overcoat,  a  walking  cane  with  a  hook,  a  hat  with 
no  brim,  patent-leather  boots,  straw-colored  kid 
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gloves,  an  eye-glass,  a  pair  of  whiskers,  and  a 
waterfall  cravat.  Owing  to  the  disparity  of  size 
between  the  Count  and  the  Doctor  (the  propor- 
tion bring  as  two  to  one),  there  was  some  little 
difficulty  in  adjusting  these  habiliments  upon  the 
person  of  the  Egyptian;  but  when  all  was  ar- 
ranged, he  might  have  been  said  to  be  dressed. 
Mr.  Gliddon,  therefore,  gave  him  his  arm,  and 
led  him  to  a  comfortable  chair  by  the  fire,  while 
the  Doctor  rang  the  bell  upon  the  spot  and  or- 
dered a  supply  of  cigars  and  wine. 

The  conversation  soon  grew  animated.  Much 
curiosity  was,  of  course,  expres-sed  in  regard  to 
the  somewhat  remarkable  fact  of  Allamistakeo's 
«'  ^1  remaining  alive. 

I  should  have  thought,"  observed  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, "that  it  is  high  time  you  were  dead." 

"Why,"  replied  the  Count,  very  much  aston- 
ished, "I  am  little  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  old !  My  father  lived  a  thousand,  and  was 
by  no  means  in  his  dotage  when  he  died. ' ' 

Here  ensued  a  brisk  series  of  questions  and 
computations,  by  means  of  which  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  antiquity  of  the  Mummy  had  been 
grossly  misjudged.  It  had  been  five  thousand 
and  fifty  years  and  some  months  since  he  had 
been  consigned  to  the  catacombs  at  Eleithias. 

"But  my  remark,"  resumed  Mr.  Buckingham, 
"had  no  reference  to  your  age  at  the  period  of 
interment;  (I  am  willing  to  grant,  in  fact,  that 
you  are  still  a  young  man) ,  and  my  allusion  was 
to  the  immensity  of  time  during  which,  by  your 
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own  showing,  you  must  have  been  done  up  in 
asphaltum." 

' '  In  what  ? ' '  said  the  Count. 

"In  asphaltum,"  persisted  Mr.  B. 

"Ah,  yes;  I  have  some  faint  notion  of  what 
you  mean;  it  might  be  made  to  answer,  no 
doubt, — but  in  my  time  we  employed  scarcely 
any  thing  else  than  the  Bichloride  of  Mercury.'' 

"But  what  we  are  especially  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand," said  Doctor  Ponnonner,  "is  how  it 
happens  that,  having  been  dead  and  buried  in 
Egypt  five  thousand  years  ago,  you  are  here 
to-day  all  alive  and  looking  so  delightfully 
well." 

"Had  I  been,  as  you  say,  dead,"  replied  the 
Count,  "it  is  more  than  probable  that  dead  I 
should  still  be ;  for  I  perceive  you  are  yet  in  the 
infancy  of  Galvanism,  and  caimot  accomplisli 
with  it  what  was  a  common  thing  among  us  in 
the  old  days.  But  the  fact  is,  I  fell  into  cata- 
lepsy, and  it  was  considered  by  my  best  friends 
that  I  was  either  dead  or  should  be;  they  ac- 
cordingly embalmed  me  at  once— I  presume  you 
are  aware  of  the  chief  principle  of  the  embalm- 
ing process?" 

]|Why,  not  altogether." 

"Ah,  I  perceive;— a  deplorable  condition  of 
Ignorance!  Well,  I  cannot  enter  into  details 
just  now:  but  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  to 
embalm  (properly  speaking),  in  Egypt,  was  to 
arrest  indefinitely  all  the  animal  functions  sub 
jected  to  the  process.  I  use  the  word  'animal' 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  the  physical  not 
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[more  than  the  moral  and  ital  being.  I  repeat 
that  the  leading  principle  of  embalmment  con- 
isisted,  with  us,  in  the  immediately  arresting, 
and  holding  in  perpetual  abeyance,  all  the  ani- 
mal functions  subjected  to  the  process.  To  be 
brief,  in  whatever  condition  the  individual  was, 
I  at  th",  period  of  embalmment,  in  that  condition 
he  remained.  Now,  as  it  is  my  good  fortune  to 
be  of  the  blood  of  the  Scarabaeus,  I  was  em- 
I  balmed  alive,  as  you  see  me  at  present. ' ' 

"The  blood  of  the  Scarabffius!"  exclaimed 
Doctor  Ponnonner. 

"Yes.  The  Scarabteus  was  the  insignium,  or 
the  'arms,'  of  a  very  distinguished  and  very  rare 
patrician  family.  To  be  *of  the  blood  of  the 
Scarabaeus,'  is  merely  to  be  one  of  that  family 
of  which  the  Scsrabaeus  is  the  insignium.  I 
speak  figuratively." 

"But  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  being 
alive?" 

"Why,  it  is  the  general  custom  in  Egypt  to 
deprive  a  corpse,  before  embalmment,  of  its 
bowels  and  brains;  the  race  of  the  Scarabaei 
alone  did  not  coincide  with  the  custom.  Had  I 
not  been  a  Scarabaeus,  therefore,  I  should  have 
been  without  bowels  and  brains;  and  without 
either  it  is  inconvenient  to  live." 

"I   perceive   that,"   said   Mr.    Buckingham, 

"and  I  presiune  that  all  the  entire  mummies 

that  come  to  hand  are  of  the  race  of  Scarabaei." 

"Beyond  doubt." 

"I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Gliddon,  very  meekly, 
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"that  the  Scarabceus  was  one  of  the  Egyptian 
gods." 

"One  of  the  Egyptian  what?"  exclaimed  the  I 
Mummy,  starting  to  its  feet. 

"Gods!"  repeated  the  traveller. 

"Jfr.  Gliddon,  I  really  am  astonished  to  hear  I 
you  talk  in  this  style,"  said  the  Count,  resumiu;;  | 
his  chair.  "No  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  ever  acknowledged  more  than  one  goi. 
The  Scarabasus,  the  Ibis,  etc.,  were  with  us  (as 
similar  creatures  have  been  with  others)  the  sj-ra- 
bols,  or  media,  through  which  we  iered  woi-ship 
to  the  Creator  too  august  to  be  more  direetlj 
approached." 

Vhere  was  here  a  pause.  At  lenfrfh  the  ool- 
loquy  was  renewed  by  Doctor  Ponnonner, 

"It  is  not  improbable,  thcu,  from  what  yon 
have  explained,"  said  he,  "that  among  the  cata- 
combs near  the  Nile  there  may  exist  other  mum- 
mies of  the  Scarabaeus  tribe,  in  a  condition  of 
vitality." 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  it,"  replied  the 
Count;  "all  the  Scarabasi  embalmed  accident- 
ally while  alive,  are  alive.  Even  some  of  those 
purposely  so  embalmed,  may  have  been  over- 
looked by  their  executors,  and  still  remain  in  the 
tomb." 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain,"  I  said, 
"what  you  mean  by  'purposely  so  em- 
balmed'?" 

"With  great  pleasure,"  answered  the  Mum. 
my,  after  surveying  me  leisurely  through  his  eye- 
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glass— for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ventured  to 

address  him  a  direct  question. 

"With  great  pleasure,"  he  said.  "The  usual 
jduration  of  man's  life,  in  my  time,  was  about 
leight  hundred  years.  Few  men  died,  unless  by 
Icost  extraordinary  accident,  before  the  age  of 

bix  hundred ;   few  lived  longer  than  a  decade  of 

enturies :  br.t  eight  were  considered  the  natural 
■term.  After  the  discovery  of  the  embalming 
Iprinciple,  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you, 
lit  occurred  to  our  philosophers  that  a  laudable 
Icuriosity  might  be  gratified,  and,  at  the  same 
Itime,  the  interests  of  science  much  advanced,  by 
lliving  this  natural  term  in  instalments.  In  the 
lease  of  history,  indeed,  ex\  ^rience  demonstrated 
Ithat  something  of  this  kina  was  indispensable. 
lAn  historian,  for  example,  having  attained  the 
lage  of  five  hundred,  would  wr  •  a  book  with 
Igreat  labor  and  then  get  himsei.  carefully  em- 
[jjalmed;  leaving  instructions  to  his  executors 
Ipro  tern,  that  they  should  cause  him  to  be  revivi- 
Ified  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period — say  five 
lor  six  hundred  years.  Resuming  existence  at  the 
lexpiration  of  this  time,  he  would  invariably  find 
I  his  great  work  converted  into  a  species  of  hap- 
I  hazard  note-book — that  is  to  say,  into  a  kind  of 
[literary  arena  for  the  conflicting  guesses,  riddles, 
land  personal  squabbles  of  whole  herds  of  exas- 
jperated  commentators.  These  guesse:,  etc.,  which 
I  passed  under  the  name  of  annotations,  or  emen- 
Idations,  were  found  so  completely  to  have  envel- 
joped,  distorted,  and  overwhelmed  the  text,  that 

the  author  had  to  go  about  with  a  lantern  to  dis- 
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cover  his  own  book.  When  discovered,  it  wail 
never  worth  the  trouble  of  the  search.  After! 
rewriting  it  throughout,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
bounden  duty  of  t\e  historian  to  set  himself  to 
work  immediately  in  correcting,  from  his  own 
private  knowledge  and  experience,  the  traditions 
of  the  day  concerning  the  epoch  at  which  he  had 
origmally  lived.  Now  this  process  of  rescriptioii 
and  personal  rectification,  pursued  by  various  in- 
dividual sages  from  time  to  time,  had  the  etiect 
of  preventing  our  history  from  degenerating  into 
absolute  fable." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Doctor  Ponnonner 
at  this  point,  layi- -  his  hand  gently  upon  the 
arm  of  the  Egyptian— "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  may  I  presume  to  interrupt  you  for  one  mo- 
ment?" 

^    "By  all  means,  sir,"  replied  the  Count,  draw- 
ing up. 

.u  'i°^^^^^^  wished  to  ask  you  a  question,"  said 
the  Doctor.  "You  mentioned  the  historian's  per- 
sonal correction  of  traditions  respecting  his  own 
epoch  Pray,  sir,  upon  an  average,  what  proper- 1 
tion  of  these  Kabbala  were  usually  found  to  be 
right?"  I 

"The  Kabbala,  as  you  properly  term  them,  sir, 
were  generally  discovered  to  be  precisely  on  a 
par  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  un-re-written 
histories  themselves ;— that  is  to  say,  not  one  in- 
dividual iota  of  either  was  ever  known  under 
any  circumstances,  to  be  not  totally  and  radical- 
ly  wrong." 

"But  since  it  is  quite  clear,'  resumed  the  Doc- 
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[tor,  "that  at  least  five  thousand  years  hava 
lelapsed  since  your  entombment,  I  take  it  for 
[granted  that  your  histories  at  that  period,  if  not 
vour  traditions,  were  sufficiently  explicit  on  that 
one  topic  of  universal  interest,  the  Creation, 
which  took  plact ,  as  I  presume  you  are  aware, 
only  about  ten  centuries  before." 

"Sir!"  said  the  Count  AUamistakeo. 

The  Doctor  repeated  his  remarks,  but  it  was 
only  after  much  additional  explanation  that  the 
foreigner  could  be  made  to  comprehend  them. 
The  latter  at  length  said,  hesitatingly : 

"The  ideas  you  have  suggested  are  to  me,  I 
confess,  utterly  novel.  During  my  time  I  never 
knew  any  one  to  entertain  so  singular  a  fancy  as 
that  the  universe  (or  this  world  if  you  will  have 
it  so)  ever  had  a  beginning  at  all.  I  remember 
once,  and  once  only,  hearing  something  remotely 
hinted,  by  a  man  of  many  speculations,  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  human  race;  and  by  this 
mdividual,  the  very  word  Adam  (or  Red  Earth), 
which  you  make  use  of,  was  employed.  He  em- 
ployed'it,  however,  in  a  generical  sense,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  spontaneous  germination  from  rank 
soil  (just  as  a  thousand  of  the  lower  genera  of 
creatures  are  germinated), — the  spontaneous 
germination,  I  say,  of  five  vast  hordes  of  men, 
simultaneously  upspringing  in  five  distinct  and 
nearly  e(iual  divisions  of  the  globe. 

Here,  in  general,  the  company  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  one  or  two  of  vis  touched  our  fore- 
heads with  a  very  significant  air.  Mr.  Silk  Buck- 
mgham,  first  glancing  slightly  at  the  occiput 
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and  then  at  the  sinciput  of  AUamistakeo,  spokti 
as  follows: 

"The  long  duration  of  human  life  in  yowl 
timo,  together  with  the  occasional  practice  of  I 
passing  it,  as  you  have  explained,  in  instalnienU 
must  have  had,  indeed,  a  strong  tendency  to  the 
general    development    and    conglomeration   A 
knowledge.    I  presume,  therefore,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  old  Egj-p. 
tians  in  all  particulars  of  science,  when  com- 
pared with  the  moderns,  and  more  especially  I 
with  the  Yankees,   altogether   to   the  superior 
solidity  of  the  Egyptian  skull." 

"I  confess  again,"  replied  the  Count,  with 
much  suavity,  "that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  you ;  pray,  to  what  particulars  of 
science  do  you  allude  ? " 

Here  our  whole  party,  joining  voices,  detailed, 
at  great  length,  the  assumptions  of  phrenology 
and  the  marvels  of  animal  magnetism. 

Having  heard  us  to  an  end,  the  Count  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  a  few  anecdotes,  which  rendered 
It  evident  that  prototypes  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
had  flourished  and  faded  in  Egypt  so  lonc'  a-'o 
as  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten,  and  tha't  th^ 
manoeuvres  of  Messmer  were  really  very  con 
temptible  tricks  when  put  in  collation  with  tli^ 
positive  miracles  of  the  Theban  savans,  who  cre- 
ated lice  and  a  great  many  other  similar  thin<'s. 
I  here  asked  the  Count  if  his  people  were  able 
to  calculate  eclipses.  He  smiled  rather  con- 
temptuously,  and  said  they  were. 

This  put  me  a  little  out,  but  I  began  tb  make 
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[other  inquiries  in  regard  to  his  astronomical 
Iknowledge,  when  a  member  of  the  company,  who 
I  had  never  as  yet  opened  his  mouth,  whispered  in 
I  my  ear,  that  for  information  pn  this  head,  I  had 
[better  consult  Ptolemy  (whoever  Ptolemy  is),  as 
[well  as  one  Plutarch  de  facie  lunce. 

I  then  questioned  the  Mummy  about  burning- 
I glasses  and  lenses,  and,  in  general,  about  the 
manufacture  of  glass;  but  I  had  not  made  an 
end  of  my  inquiries  before  the  silent  member 
again  touched  me  quietly  on  the  elbow,  and 
bejreed  me  for  God's  sake  to  take  a  peep  at  Dio- 
(iorus  Siculus,  As  for  the  Count,  he  merely 
asked  me,  in  the  way  of  reply,  if  we  moderns  pos- 
sessed any  such  microscopes  as  would  enable  us 
to  cut  cameos  in  the  style  of  the  Egyptians. 
While  I  was  thinking  how  I  should  answer  this 
question,  little  Doctor  Ponnonner  committed 
I  himself  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 

"Look  at  our  architecture!"  he  exclaimed, 
I  gieatly  to  the  indignation  of  both  the  travellers, 
|y.bo  pinched  him  black  and  blue  to  no  purpose. 

'Look,"  he  cried  with  enthusiasm,  "at  the 

I Bowling-Green  Fountain  in  New  York!    or  if 

this  be  too  vast  a  contemplation,  regard  for  a 

moment  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. !" — 

land  the  good  little  medical  man  went  on  to  de- 

I  tail,  very  minutely,  the  proportions  of  the  fabric 

I  to  which  he  referred.  lis  explained  that  the  por- 

i  tieo  alone  was  adorned  with  no  les*:  than  four 

pnd  twenty  columns,  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 

t^n  feet  apart. 

The  Count  said  that  he  regretted  not  being 
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able  to  remember,  just  at  that  moment,  the  pre. 
cise  dimensions  of  any  one  of  the  principal  build. 
mgs  of  the  city  of  Aznae,  whose  foundatiom 
were  laid  in  the  night  of  Time,  but  the  ruins  of 
which  were  still  standing,  at  the  epoch  of  his  en- 
tombment.  in  a  vast  plain  of  sand  to  the  west- 
ward  of  Thebes.    He  recollected,  however,  (talk- 
mg  of  the  porticos,)  that  one  affixed  to  an  inferior  I 
palace  in  a  kind  of  suburb  called  Carnac,  consist- 
ed of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  columns,  thirty. 
seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  twenty-five  fe'ft 
apart.    The  approach  to  this  portico,  from  th^ 
Nile,  was  through  an  avenue  two  miles  lone 
composed   of   sphynxes,   statues,   and   obelisiv" 
twenty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  height.    Tli 
palace  itself  (as  well  as  he  could  remember)  wai, 
in  one  direction,  two  miles  long,  and  might  have 
been  altogether  about  seven  in  circuit.    Its  walls 
were  richly  painted  all  over,  within  and  without, 
with  hieroglyphics.     He  would  not  pretend  to 
assert  that  even  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  Doctor's 
Capitols   might   have  been   built   within   these 
walls,  but  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  iwo  or 
three  hundred  of  them  might   not  have  been 
squeezed  in  with  some  trouble.    That  palace  at 
Carnac  was  an  insignificant  little  building  after 
all.    He  (the  Count),  however,  could  not  consci- 
entiously refuse  to  admit  the  ingenuity,  ma!::nifi- 
cence,  and  superiority  of  the  Fountain  at  the 
Bowling   Green,   as   described   by   the   Doctor. 
Nothing  like  it,  he  was  forced  to  allow,  had  evei 
been  seen  in  Egypt  or  elsevshere. 
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I  here  asked  the  Count  what  he  had  to  say  to 
our  railroads. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied,  "in  particular."  They 
were  rather  slight,  rather  ill-conceived,  and 
clumsily  put  together.  They  could  not  be  com- 
pared, of  course,  with  the  vast,  level,  direct,  iron- 
grooved  causeways  upon  which  the  Egyptians 
conveyed  entire  temples  and  solid  obelisks  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  altitude. 

I  spoke  of  our  gigantic  mechanical  forces. 

He  agreed  that  we  knew  something  in  that 
way,  but  inquired  how  I  should  have  gone  to 
work  in  getting  up  the  imposts  on  the  lintels  of 
even  the  little  palace  of  Carnac. 

This  question  I  concluded  not  to  hear,  and  de- 
manded if  he  had  any  i  lea  of  Artesian  wells ;  but 
he  simply  raised  his  eyebrows;  while  Mr.  Glid- 
don  winked  at  m  very  hard  and  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  that  one  hti.".  been  recently  discovered  by 
the  engineers  employed  to  bore  for  water  in  the 
Great  Oasis. 

i  then  mentioned  our  steel ;  but  the  foreigner 
elevated  his  nose,  and  asked  me  if  our  steel  could 
have  executed  the  sharp  carved  work  seen  on  the 
obelisks,  and  which  was  wrought  altogether  by 
edge-tools  of  copper. 

This  disconcerted  us  so  greatly  that  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  vary  the  attack  to  Meta- 
physics. We  sent  for  a  copy  of  a  book  called  the 
"Dial,"  and  read  out  of  it  a  chapter  or  two 
about  something  which  is  not  very  clear,  but 
which  the  Bostoiians  call  the  Great  Movement 
of  Progress. 
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The  Count  merely  said  that  Great  Movements 
were  awfully  common  things  in  his  day,  and  uh 
for  Progress,  it  was  at  one  time  quite  a  nuisance, 
but  it  never  progressed. 

We  then  spoke  of  the  great  beauty  and  impor- 
tance of  Democracy,  and  were  at  much  trouble  in 
impressing  the  Count  with  a  due  sense  of  the  ad- 
vantages we  enjoyed  in  living  where  there  was 
suffrage  ad  libitum,  and  no  king. 

He  listened  with  marked  interest,  and  in  fact 
seemed  not  a  little  amused.  When  we  had  douu, 
he  said  that,  a  great  while  ago,  there  had  oc^ 
curred  something  of  a  very  similar  sort.  Thir- 
teen Egyptian  provinces  determined  all  at  oneo 
to  be  free,  and  to  set  a  magnificent  example  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  They  assembled  their  wisf 
men,  and  concocted  the  most  ingenious  constitu- 
tion it  is  possible  to  conceive.  For  a  while  they 
managed  remarkably  well;  only  their  habit  of 
bragging  was  prodigious.  The  thing  ended,  how- 
ever, in  the  consolidation  of  the  thirteen  states, 
with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  in  the  most 
odious  and  insupportable  despotism  that  was 
ever  heard  of  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

1  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  usurping 
tyrant. 

As  Well  as  the  Count  could  recollect,  it  was 
Mob. 

Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  this,  I  raised  my 
voice,  and  deplored  the  Egyptian  ignorance  of 
steam. 

The  Count  looked  at  me  with  much  astonish- 
ment, but  made  no  answer.     The  silent  gentle- 
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man,  however,  Rave  mo  a  violent  nudpe  in  the 
ribs  with  liis  eibcnvs — told  nie  I  had  sufficicintly 
txposed  myself  for  once — and  demanded  if  I  was 
really  sucjh  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that  the  mo<lern 
stcam-euf,'ine  is  derived  from  the  invention  of 
Hero,  through  .Solomon  de  Caus. 

We  were  now  in  imminent  danjfer  of  being  dis- 
comfited; but,  as  Kood  luck  would  have  it.  Doc- 
tor Ponnonner,  havin*?  rallied,  returned  to  our 
rescue,  and  inquired  if  the  people  of  Egypt 
would  seriously  protend  to  rival  the  moderns  in 
the  all-important  particular  of  dress. 

The  Count,  at  this,  glanced  downward  lo  the 
straps  of  his  pantaloons,  and  then  taking  hold  of 
the  end  of  one  of  his  coat-tails,  held  it  up  close  to 
his  eyes  for  some  minutes.  Letting  it  fall,  at  last, 
his  mouth  extended  itself  very  gradually  from 
ear  to  ear ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  reply. 

Hereupon  we  recovered  our  spirits,  and  the 
Doctor,  approaching  the  Mummy  with  great  dig- 
nity, desired  it  to  say  candidly,  upon  its  honor  as 
a  gentleman,  if  the  Egyptians  bad  comprehend- 
ed, at  any  periotl,  llie  manufacture  of  either 
Ponnonner 's  lozenges  or  Brandreth's  pills. 

We  looked,  with  profound  anxiety,  for  an  an- 
swer,—but  in  vain.  It  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
Egyptian  blushed  and  hung  down  his  head. 
Never  was  triumph  more  consummate;  never 
was  defeat  borne  with  so  ill  a  grace.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  endure  the  spectacle  of  the  poor  Mum- 
my's mortification.  I  reached  mv  hat,  bowed  to 
him  stiffly,  and  took  leave. 
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Upon  getting  home  I  found  it  past  four 
o'clock,  and  went  immediately  to  bed.  It  is  now 
ten  A.  M.  I  have  been  up  since  seven,  penning 
these  memoranda  for  the  benefit  of  my  family 
end  of  mankind.  The  former  I  shall  behold  no 
more.  My  wife  is  a  shrew.  The  truth  is,  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  this  life  and  of  the  nineteenth 
century  .  general.  I  am  convinced  that  every 
thing  is  j,oing  wrong.  Besides,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  who  will  be  President  in  2045.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  I  shave  and  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee, 
I  shall  just  step  over  to  Ponnonner's  and  get  em- 
balmed for  a  c'uple  of  hundred  years. 
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Ptatla  •ram  viTua 


-Boriens  tiu  mora  era. 

—Martin  Luther. 


Horror  and  fatality  have  been  stalking  abroad 
in  all  ages.  Why  then  give  a  date  to  this  story 
I  have  to  tell!  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  at  the 
period  of  which  I  speak,  there  existed,  in  the 
interior  of  Hungary,  a  settled  although  hidden 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Metempsychosis. 
Of  the  doctrines  themselves — that  is,  of  their 
falsity,  or  of  their  probability — I  say  nothing. 
I  as.sprt,  however,  that  much  of  our  incredulity 
(as  La   Bruyerc  ^ays  of  all  our  unhappiness) 

vtent  de  ne  pouvoir  etre  seuls."* 

But  there  were  some  points  in  the  Hungarian 
superstition  which  were  fast  verging  to  absurd- 
ity. They— the  Hungarians— differed  very  es- 
sentially from  their  Eastern  authorities.     For 

^10^=^'™.!!,°^,^^'?^"  ^«'f.  ""■"'•  l^atre  cents  guaranty," 
r  D"siaeM \±  thJ? "  ^"""•'"f  °r  the  Metempsychosis,  and 
Mn^o^^S!  .  7w  **'"*.  °°  sytem  Is  so  simplf  anil  so  little 
"Orfen   Monnt^i'.n  "^1«T.'"f°'l'"8"     Colonel    Ethan   Allen,   the 
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example.  "The  soul,"  said  the  former — I  give 
the  words  of  an  acute  and  intelligent  Parisian 
— "ne  demure  qu'  tin  seule  fois  dans  un  corps 
sensible:  au  reste — un  cheval,  un  chien,  un 
homme  mcmc,  n'  est  que  la  ressemhlancc  pcu 
tangible  dc  ces  animanx." 

The  families  of  Lerlifitzing  and  Metzenger- 
stein  had  been  at  variance  for  centuries.  Never 
before  were  two  houses  so  illustrious,  mutually 
embittered  by  hostility  so  deadly.  The  origin 
of  this  enmity  seems  to  be  found  in  the  words 
of  an  ancient  prophecy — ^"A  lofty  name  shall 
have  a  fearful  fall  when,  as  the  rider  over  his 
horse,  the  mortality  of  Metzengerstein  shall  tri- 
umph over  the  immortality  of  Berlifitzing. ' ' 

To  be  sure  the  words  themselves  had  little  or 
no  meaning.  But  more  trivial  causes  havi^ 
given  rise — and  that  no  long  while  ago — to  con- 
sequences equally  eventful.  Besides,  the  estates, 
which  were  contiguous,  had  long  exercised  a 
rival  influence  in  the  affairs  of  a  busy  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  near  neighbors  are  seldom 
friends ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  Ber- 
lifitzing might  look,  from  their  lofty  buttresses, 
into  the  ^'eiy  windows  of  the  palace  Metzenger- 
stein.  L^ast  of  all  had  the  more  than  feudal 
magnificence,  thus  discovered,  a  tendency  to  allay 
the  irritable  feelings  of  the  less  ancient  and  less 
wealthy  Berlifitzings.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  words,  however  silly,  of  that  prediction, 
should  have  succeeded  in  setting  and  keeping  at 
variance  two  families  already  predisposed  to 
quarrel  b^  every  instigation  of  hereditary  jeal- 
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oiwy?  The  prophecy  seemed  to  imply — if  it  im- 
T^'ied  anything — a  final  triumph  on  the  part  of 
th-  already  more  powerful  house;  and  was  of 
couK-e  r-  aembered  with  the  more  bitter  ani- 
raasit^  y  r  the  weaker  and  less  influential. 

\7ilhexm,  Count  Berlifitzing,  although  loftily 
descended,  was,  at  the  epoch  of  this  narrative, 
an  infirm  and  doting  old  man,  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  an  inordinate  and  inveterate  per- 
sonal antipathy  to  the  family  of  his  rival,  and 
so  passionate  a  love  of  horses,  and  of  hunting, 
that  neither  bodily  infirmity,  great  age,  nor 
mental  incapacity,  prevented  his  daily  partici- 
pation in  the  dangers  of  the  chase. 

Frederick,  Baron  Metzengerstein,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  yet  of  age.    His  father,  the 

Minister  G ,  died  young.    His  mother,  the 

Lady  Mary,  followed  him  quickly.  Frederick 
was,  at  that  time,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  In 
a  city,  eighteen  years  are  no  long  period;  but 
in  a  wilderness — in  so  magnificent  a  wilderness 
as  that  old  principality,  the  pendulum  vibrates 
with  a  deeper  meaning. 

From  some  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
the  administration  of  his  father,  the  young 
Baron,  at  the  decease  of  the  former,  entered  im- 
mediately upon  his  vast  possessions.  Such  es- 
tates were  seldom  held  before  by  a  nobleman  of 
Hungary.  His  castles  were  without  number. 
The  chief  in  point  of  splendor  and  extent  was  the 
'Palace  Metzengerstein."  The  boundary  line 
of  his  dominions  was  never  clearly  defined;  but 
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his  principal  park  embraced  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles. 

Upon  the  successi  n  of  a  proprietor  so  youn?, 
with  a  character  so  well  known,  to  a  fortune  so 
unparalleled,  little  speculation  was  afloat  in  re- 
gard to  his  probable  course  of  conduct.  And, 
indeed,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  the  behavior 
of  the  heir  out-Heroded  Herod,  and  fairly  siu-- 
passed  the  expectations  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
admirers.  Shameful  debaucheries — flagrant 
treacheries  —  unheard-of -atrocities  —  gave  his 
trembling  vassals  quickly  to  \mderstand  that  no 
servile  submission  on  their  part — no  punctilios 
of  conscience  on  his  own — were  thenceforward 
to  prove  any  security  against  the  remorseless 
fangs  of  a  petty  Caligula.  On  the  night  of  the 
fourth  day,  the  stables  of  the  Castle  Berlifitzin^ 
were  discovered  to  be  on  ^re ;  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  neighborhood  added  the  crime  of 
the  incendiary  to  the  already  hideous  list  of  the 
Baron's  misdemeanors  and  enormities. 

But  during  the  tumult  occasioned  by  this  oe- 
currence,  the  young  nobleman  himself  sat  ap- 
parently buried  in  meditation,  in  a  vast  and 
desolate  upper  apartment  of  the  family  palace  of 
Metzengerstein.  The  rich  although  faded  tapes- 
try hangings  which  swung  gloomily  upon  tho 
walls,  represented  the  shadowy  and  majestic 
forms  of  a  thousand  illustrious  ancestors.  Ilcre. 
rich-ermined  priests,  and  pontifical  dignitaries, 
familiarly  seated  with  the  autocrat  and  the  sov- 
ereign, put  a  veto  on  the  wishes  of  a  temporal 
king,  or  restrained  with  the  fiat  of  papal  su- 
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premacy  the  rebellious  sceptre  of  the  Arch- 
enemy. There,  the  dark,  tall  statures  of  the 
Princes  ]Metzengerstein — their  muscular  war- 
c  ursers  plunging  over  the  carcasses  of  fallen 
files — startled  the  steadiest  nerves  with  their 
vigorous  expression ;  and  here,  again,  the  volup- 
tuous and  swan-like  figures  of  the  dames  of  days 
gone  by,  floated  away  in  the  mazes  of  an  unreal 
dance  to  the  strains  of  imaginary  melody. 

But  as  the  Baron  listened,  or  affected  to  listen, 
to  the  gradually  increasing  uproar  in  the  stables 
of  Berlifitzing — or  perhaps  pondered  upon  some 
more  novel,  some  more  decided  act  of  audacity — 
his  eyes  were  turned  unwittingly  to  the  fi{]rure  of 
an  enormous,  and  unnaturally  colored  horse,  rep- 
resented in  the  tapestry  as  belonging  to  a  Sara- 
cen ancestor  of  the  family  of  his  rival.  The 
horse  itself,  in  the  foreground  of  the  design, 
stood  motionless  and  statue-like—  hile,  farther 
back,  its  discomfited  rider  perisht  jy  the  dag- 
ger of  a  Metzengerstein. 

On  Frederick's  lip  arose  a  fiendish  expression, 
as  he  became  aware  of  the  dircticn  which  his 
glance  had,  without  his  consciousness,  assumed. 
Yet  he  did  not  remove  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
could  by  no  means  account  for  the  overwhelming 
anxiety  which  appeared  falling  like  a  pall  upon 
his  senses.  It  was  with  dififieulty  that  he  recon- 
ciled his  dreamy  and  incoherent  feelings  with 
the  certainty  of  being  awake.  The  longer  he 
gazed  the  more  absorbing  became  the  spell — ^the 
mere  impossible  did  it  appear  that  he  could  ever 
withdraw  his  glance  from  the  fascination  of  that 
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tapestry.  But  the  tumult  without  becoming 
suddenly  more  violent,  with  a  compulsory  exer- 
tion he  diverted  his  attention  to  the  glare  of 
ruddy  light  thrown  full  by  the  flaming  stables 
upon  the  windows  of  the  apartment. 

The  action,  however,  was  but  momentary ;  his 
gaze  returned  mechanically  to  the  wall.  To  his 
extreme  horror  and  astonishment,  the  head  of 
the  gigantic  steed  had,  in  the  meantime,  altered 
its  position.  The  neck  of  the  animal,  before 
arched,  as  if  in  compassion,  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  its  lord,  was  now  extended,  at  full 
length,  in  the  direction  of  the  Baron.  The  eyes, 
before  invisible,  now  wore  an  energetic  and  hu- 
man expression,  while  they  gleamed  with  a  fiory 
and  unusual  red;  and  the  distended  lips  of  the 
apparently  enraged  horse  left  in  full  view  his 
sepulchral  and  disgusting  teeth. 

Stupefied  with  terror,  the  young  nobleman 
tottered  to  the  door.  As  he  threw  it  open,  a 
flash  of  red  light,  streaming  far  into  the  cham- 
ber, flung  his  shadow  with  a  clear  outline  against 
the  quivering  tapestry;  and  he  shuddered  to 
perceive  that  shadow — as  he  staggered  awhile 
upon  the  threshold — assuming  the  exact  position, 
and  precisely  filling  up  the  contour,  of  the  re- 
lentless and  triumphant  murderer  of  the  Saracen 
Berlifitzing. 

To  lighten  the  depression  of  his  spirits,  the 
Baron  hurried  into  the  open  air.  At  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  palace  he  encountered  three 
equerries.  With  much  difficulty,  and  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  their  lives,  they  were  restraining 
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the  convulsive  plunges  of  a  gigantic  and  fiery- 
colored  horse. 

"Whoce  horse?  "Where  did  you  get  him?" 
demanded  the  youth,  in  a  querulous  and  husky 
tone,  as  he  became  instantly  aware  that  the  mys- 
terious steed  in  the  tapestried  chamber  was  the 
very  counterpart  of  the  furious  animal  before 
his  eyes. 

"He  is  your  own  property,  sire,"  replied  one 
of  the  equerries,  "at  least  he  is  claimed  by  no 
other  owner.  We  caught  him  flying,  all  smok- 
ing and  foaming  with  rage,  from  the  burning 
stables  of  the  Castle  Berlifitzing.  Supposing  him 
to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Count's  stud  of  for- 
eign horses,  we  led  him  back  as  an  estray.  But 
the  grooms  there  disclaim  any  title  to  the  crea- 
ture; which  is  strange,  since  he  bears  evident 
marks  of  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
flames, '  * 

"The  letters  W.  V.  B.  are  also  branded  very 
distinctly  on  his  forehead,"  interrupted  a  see* 
oud  equerry;  "I  supposed  them,  of  course,  to 
be  the  initials  of  William  "Von  Berlifitzing — but 
all  at  the  castle  are  positive  in  denying  any 
knowledge  of  the  horse." 

"Extremely  singular!"  said  the  young  Baron, 
with  a  musing  air,  and  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  meaning  of  his  words.  "He  is,  as  you 
say,  a  remarkable  horse — a  prodigious  horse! 
although,  as  you  very  justly  observe,  of  a  sus- 
picious and  untractable  character;  let  him  be 
mine,  however,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "per- 
haps a  rider  like  Frederick  of  Metzengerstein, 
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may  tame  even  the  devil  from  the  stables  of  Ber- 
lifitzing." 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  lord;  the  horse,  as  I 
think  we  mentioned,  is  not  from  the  stables  of 
the  Count.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  we  know 
our  duty  better  than  to  bring  him  into  the  nres- 
ence  of  a  noble  of  your  family. " 

"True!"  observed  the  Baron,  dryly;  and  at 
that  instant  a  page  of  the  bed-chamber  caiue 
from  the  palace  with  a  heightened  color,  and  a 
precipitate  step.  He  whispered  into  his  mas- 
ter's ear  an  account  of  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  tapestry,  in  an  apart- 
ment which  he  designated ;  entering,  at  the  saiin' 
time,  into  particulars  of  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial character;  but  from  the  low  tone  of 
voice  in  which  these  latter  were  eommunicatod, 
nothing  escaped  to  gratify  the  excited  curiosity 
of  the  equerries. 

The  young  Frederick,  during  the  conferonfi , 
seemed  agitated  by  a  variety  of  emotions.  Ih 
soon,  however,  recovered  his  composure,  and  au 
expression  of  determined  malignancy  settle! 
upon  his  countenance,  as  he  gave  peremptory 
orders  that  the  apartment  in  question  should  Iw 
immediately  locked  up,  and  the  key  placed  in  his 
own  possession. 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  unhappy  death  of 
the  old  hunter  Berlifitzing  ? "  said  one  of  his 
vassals  to  the  Baron,  as,  after  the  departure  of 
the  page,  the  huge  steed  which  that  nobleman 
had  adopted  as  his  own,  plunged  and  curvot^l, 
with  redoubled   fury,   down  the   long  avenue 
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which  extended  from  the  palace  to  the  stables 
of  Metzengerstein. 

"No!"  said  the  Baron,  turning  abruptly  to- 
ward the  speaker,  "dead!  say  youT' 

"It  is  indeed  true,  my  lord;  and,  to  the  noble 
of  your  name,  will  be,  I  imagine,  no  unwelcome 
intelligence." 

A  rapid  smile  shot  over  the  countenance  of  the 
listener.     ' '  How  died  he  ? " 

"In  his  rash  exertions  to  rescue  a  favorite 
portion  of  the  hunting  stud,  he  has  himself  per- 
ished miserably  in  the  flames." 

"I— n— d— e— e— d— !"  ejaculated  the 
Baron,  as  if  slowly  and  deliberately  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  some  exciting  idea. 

"Indeed,"  repeated  the  vassal. 

"f^hocking!"  said  the  youth,  calmly,  and 
turned  quietly  into  the  palace. 

From  this  date  a  marked  alteration  took  place 
in  the  outward  demeanor  of  the  dissolute  young 
Baron  Frederick  Von  Metzengerstein.  Indeed, 
his  behavior  disappointed  every  expectation,  and 
proved  little  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
many  a  manoeuvring  mamma;  while  his  habits 
and  manner,  still  less  than  formerly,  offered  any 
thing  congenial  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
aristocracy,  l^t  wa?  never  to  be  seen  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  o^vn  domain,  and,  in  his  wide 
and  social  world,  was  utterly  companionless — 
unless,  indeed,  that  unnatural,  impetuous,  and 
fien'-colored  horse,  which  he  henceforward  con- 
tinually bestrode,  had  any  mysterioas  right  to 
the  title  of  his  friend. 
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Numerous  invitations  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  long  time,  however,  periodically 
came  in.  "Will  the  Baron  honor  our  festivals 
with  his  presence T"  "Will  the  Baron  join  us 
in  a  hunting  of  the  boar!" — " Metzengersteln 
does  not  hunt;"  "Metzengerstein  will  not  at- 
tend, ' '  were  the  haughty  and  laconic  answers. 

These  repeated  insults  were  not  to  be  endured 
by  an  imperious  nobility.  Such  invitations  be- 
came less  cordial — less  frequent — in  time  they 
ceased  altogether.  The  widow  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Count  Berlifitzing  was  even  heard  to  ex- 
press a  hope  "that  the  Baron  might  be  at  home 
when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  at  home,  since  he  dis- 
dained the  company  of  his  equals;  and  ride 
when  he  did  not  wish  to  ride,  since  he  preferred 
the  society  of  a  horse."  This  to  be  sure  was  a 
very  silly  explosion  of  hereditary  pique;  and 
merely  proved  how  singularly  unmeaning  our 
sayings  are  apt  to  become,  when  we  desire  to  be 
unusually  energetic. 

The  charitable,  nevertheless,  attributed  the 
alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the  young  nobleman 
to  the  natural  sorrow  of  a  son  for  the  untimely 
loss  of  'lis  parents; — ^forgetting,  however,  1 
atrocious  and  reckless  behavior  during  the  short 
period  immediately  succeeding  that  bereavement. 
Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  suggested  a  too 
haughty  idea  of  self-consequence  and  dignity. 
Others  again  (among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
the  family  physician)  did  not  hesitate  in  speak- 
ing of  morbid  melancholy,  and  hereditarj^  ill- 
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health ;  while  dark  hints,  of  a  more  equivocal  na- 
ture, were  current  among  the  multitude. 

Indeed,  the  Baron's  perverse  attachment  to  his 
lately-acquired  charger — an  attachment  which 
seemed  to  attain  new  strength  from  every  fresh 
example  of  the  animal's  ferocious  and  demon- 
like propensities — at  length  became,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  reasonable  men,  a  hideous  and  imnatural 
fervor.  In  the  glare  of  noon — at  the  dead  hour 
of  night — in  sickness  or  in  health — in  calm  or  in 
tempest — the  young  ^letzengerstein  seemed  riv- 
eted to  the  saddle  of  that  colossal  horse,  whose 
intractable  audacities  so  well  accorded  with  his 
own  spirit. 

There  were  circumstances,  moreover,  which 
coupled  with  late  events,  gave  an  unearthly  and 
portentous  character  to  the  mania  of  the  rider, 
and  to  the  capabilities  of  the  steed.  The  space 
pa3sed  over  in  a  single  leap  had  been  accurately 
measured,  and  was  found  to  exceed,  by  an  as- 
tounding difference,  the  wildest  expectations  of 
the  most  imaginative.  The  Baron,  besides,  had 
no  particular  name  for  the  animal,  although  all 
the  rest  in  his  collection  were  distinguished  by 
characteristic  appellations.  His  stable,  too,  was 
appointed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest ;  and  with 
regard  to  grooming  and  other  necessary  offices, 
none  but  the  owner  in  person  had  ventured  to 
officiate,  or  even  to  enter  the  enclosure  of  that 
horse's  particular  stall.  It  was  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  the  three  grooms,  who  had 
caught  the  steed  as  he  fled  from  the  conflagra- 
tion at  Berlifitzing,  had  succeeded  in  arresting 
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his  course,  by  means  of  a  chain-bridle  and  noosi' 
—yet  not  one  of  the  three  could  with  any  cer- 
tainty affirm  that  he  had,  during  that  dangerous 
strugijle,  or  at  any  period  thereafter,  actually 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  body  of  the  beast.  In- 
stances  of  peculiar  intelligence  in  the  demeanor 
of  a  noble  and  high-spirited  horse  are  not  to  Ix- 
supposed  capable  of  exciting  unreasonable  atten- 
tion, but  there  were  certain  circumstances  which 
intruded  themselves  perforce  upon  the  most 
skeptical  and  phlegmatic;  and  it  is  said  theic 
were  times  when  the  animal  caused  the  gaping 
crowd  who  stood  around  to  recoil  in  horror  froiii 
the  deep  and  impressive  meaning  of  his  terrible 
stamp — times  when  the  young  Metzengerstein 
turned  pale  and  shrunk  away  from  the  rapid  and 
searching  expression  of  his  human-looking  eye. 

Among  all  the  retinue  of  the  Baron,  however, 
none  were  foimd  to  doubt  the  ardor  of  that  ex- 
traordinary affection  which  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  young  nobleman  for  the  fiery  qualities  of 
his  horse ;  at  least,  none  but  an  insignificant  and 
misshapen  little  page,  whose  deformities  were  in 
everybody's  way,  and  whose  opinions  were  of  the 
least  possible  importance.  He  (if  his  ideas  are 
worth  mentioning  at  all)  had  the  effronterj'  to 
assert  that  his  master  never  vaulted  into*  the 
saddle  without  an  unaccountable  and  almost  im- 
perceptible shudder;  and  that,  upon  his  return 
from  every  long-continued  and  habitual  ride,  an 
expression  of  triumphant  malignity  distorted 
every  muscle  in  his  countenance. 

One  tempestuous  night,  Metzengerstein,  awak. 
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tag  from  a  heavy  slumber,  descended  like  a 
maniac  from  his  chamber,  and,  mounting  in  hot 
haste,  bounded  away  mto  the  mazes  of  the  forest. 
An  occurrence  so  common  attracted  no  particu- 
lar attention,  but  his  return  was  looked  for  with 
intense  anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  domestics, 
when,  after  some  hours'  absence,  the  stupendous 
and  magnificent  battlements  of  the  Palace  Met- 
zengerstein,  were  discovered  crackling  and  rock- 
ing to  their  very  foundation,  under  the  influence 
of  a  dense  and  livid  mass  of  ungovernable  fire. 

As  the  flames,  when  first  seen,  had  already 
made  so  terrible  a  progress  that  all  efforts  to  save 
any  portion  of  the  building  were  evidently  futile, 
the  astonished  neighborhood  stood  idly  around 
in  silent  if  not  pathetic  wonder.  But  a  new  and 
fearful  object  soon  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
multitude,  aud  proved  how  much  more  intense 
is  the  excitement  wrought  in  the  feelings  of  a 
crowd  by  the  contemplation  of  human  agony, 
than  that  brought  about  by  the  most  appalling 
spectacles  of  inanimate  matter. 

Up  the  long  avenue  of  aged  oaks  which  led 
from  the  forest  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Pal- 
ace ^letzengerstein,  a  steed,  bearing  an  unbon- 
neted  and  disordered  rider,  was  seen  leaping  with 
an  impetuosity  which  outstripped  the  very 
Demon  of  the  Tempest. 

The  career  of  the  horseman  was  indisputably, 
on  his  own  part,  uncontrollable.  The  agony  of 
his  countenance,  the  convulsive  struggle  of  his 
frame,  gave  evidence  of  superhiunan  exertion: 
but  no  sound,  save  a  solitary  shriek,  escaped  from 
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his  lacerated  lips,  which  were  bitten  through  and 
through  in  the  intensity  of  terror.  One  instant, 
and  the  clattering  of  hoofs  resounded  sharply 
and  shrilly  above  the  roaring  of  the  ^ames  and 
the  shrieking  of  the  winds — another,  and,  clear- 
ing at  a  single  plunge  the  gate-way  and  the  moat, 
the  steed  bounded  far  up  the  tottering  staircases 
of  the  palace,  and,  with  its  rider,  disappeared 
amid  the  whirlwind  of  chaotic  fire. 

The  fury  of  the  tempest  immediately  died 
away,  and  a  dead  calm  sullenly  succeeded.  A 
white  flame  still  enveloped  the  building  like  a 
shroud,  and,  streaming  far  away  into  the  quiot 
atmosphere,  shot  forth  a  glare  of  preternatural 
light;  while  a  cloud  of  smoke  settled  heavily 
over  the  battlements  in  the  distinct  colossal  figuro 
of— a  horse. 
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(PubllBhed  in  Burton'$  Omtleman'»  Magaame,  Octo- 
ber, I8S9.1 


^      1 


What  Bay  of   It?   what  say   conacmtcu  grim. 
That  apwjtre  In  my  path?         ^    ,  ,  ,     o*— ~.ial 

Let  me  call  myself,  for  the  present,  William 
Wilson.  The  fair  page  now  lying  before  me 
need  not  be  sallied  with  my  real  appellation. 
This  has  been  already  too  much  an  object  for 
the  scorn— for  the  horroiv-for  the  detestation 
of  my  race.  To  the  uttermost  regions  of  the 
globe  have  not  the  indignant  winds  bruited  its 
uiparalleled  infamy?  Oh,  outcast  of  all  outcasts 
most  abandoned !— to  the  earth  art  thou  not  for 
ever  dead?  to  its  honors,  to  its  flowers,  to  its 
golden  aspirations?— and  a  cloud,  dense,  dismal, 
and  limitless,  does  it  not  hang  eternally  between 
thy  hopes  and  heaven  ? 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  here  or  to-day,  embody 
a  record  of  my  later  years  of  unspeakable  misery 
and  unpardonable  crime  This  epoch— these  later 
years— took  unto  thera««^^>es  a  sudden  elevation 
in  turpitude,  whose  origin  alone  it  is  my  present 
purpose  to  assign.   Men  usually  grow  base  by  de- 
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grees.  From  me,  in  an  instant,  all  virtue  dropped 
bodily  as  a  mantle.  From  comparatively  trivial 
wickedness  I  passed,  with  the  stride  of  a  giant, 
into  more  than  the  enormities  of  an  Elah- 
Gabalus.  What  chance — what  one  event  brought 
this  evil  thing  to  pass,  bear  with  me  while  I  re- 
late. Death  approaches;  and  the  shadow  which 
foreruns  him  has  thrown  a  softening  influence 
oyer  my  spirit.  I  long,  in  passing  through  the 
dim  valley,  for  the  sympathy — I  had  nearly  said 
for  the  pity — of  my  fellow  men.  I  would  fain 
have  them  believe  that  I  have  been,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  slave  of  circumstances  beyond  human 
control.  I  would  wish  them  to  seek  out  for  me, 
in  the  details  I  am  about  to  give,  Some  little  oasis 
of  fatality  amid  a  wilderness  of  error.  I  would 
have  them  allow — what  they  cannot  refrain  from 
allowing — that,  although  temptation  may  have 
erewhile  existed  as  great,  man  was  never  thus,  at 
least,  tempted  before — certainly,  never  thus  fell. 
And  is  it  therefore  that  he  has  never  thus  suf- 
fered ?  Have  I  not  indeed  been  living  in  a  dream? 
And  am  I  not  now  dying  a  victim  to  the  horror 
and  the  mystery  of  the  wildest  of  all  sublunary 
visions  ? 

I  am  the  descendant  of  a  race  whose  imagina- 
tive and  easily  excitable  temperament  has  at  all 
times  rendered  them  remarkable;  and,  in  my 
earliest  infancy,  I  gave  evidence  of  having  fully 
inherited  the  family  character.  As  I  advanced 
in  years  it  was  more  strongly  developed;  be- 
coming, for  many  reasons,  a  cause  of  serious  dis- 
quietude to  my  friends,  and  of  positive  injury  to 
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myself.  I  grew  self-willed,  addicted  to  the  wild- 
est caprices,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  ungovernable 
passions.  Weak-minded,  and  beset  with  consti- 
tutional infirmities  akin  to  my  own,  my  parents 
could  do  but  little  to  check  the  evil  propensities 
which  distinguished  me.  Some  feeble  and  ill- 
directed  efforts  resulted  in  complete  failure  on 
their  part,  and,  of  course,  in  total  triumph  on 
mine.  Thenceforward  my  voice  was  a  household 
law ;  and  at  an  age  when  few  children  have  aban- 
doned their  leading-strings,  I  was  left  to  the 
guidance  of  my  own  will,  and  became,  in  all  but 
name,  the  master  of  my  own  actions. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  a  school-life,  are 
connected  with  a  large,  rambling,  Elizabethan 
house,  in  a  misty-looking  village  of  England, 
where  were  a  vast  number  of  gijfantic  and 
gnarled  trees,  and  where  all  the  houses  were  ex- 
cessively ancient.  In  truth,  it  was  a  dream-like 
and  spirit-soothing  place,  that  venerable  old 
town.  At  this  moment,  in  fancy,  I  feel  the  re- 
freshing chilliness  of  its  deeply-shadbwed  ave- 
nues, inhale  the  fragrance  of  its  thousand  shrub- 
beries; and  thrill  anew  with  undefinable  delight, 
at  the  deep  hollow  note  of  the  church-bell, 
breaking,  each  hour,  with  sullen  and  sudden  roar, 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  dusky  atmosphere  in 
which  the  fretted  Gothic  steeple  lay  imbedded 
and  asleep. 

It  gives  me,  perhaps,  as  much  of  pleasure  as  I 
can  now  in  any  manner  experience,  to  dwell  upon 
minute  recollections  of  the  school  and  its  con- 
cerns.   Steeped  in  misery  as  I  am — misery,  alas ' 
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only  too  real — I  shall  be  pardoned  for  seeking 
relief,  however  slight  and  temporary,  in  the 
weakness  of  a  few  rambling  details.  These,  more- 
over, utterly  trivial,  and  even  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, assume,  to  my  fancy,  adventitious  impor- 
tance,  as  connected  with  a  period  and  a  locality 
when  and  where  I  recognize  the  first  ambiguous 
monitions  of  the  destiny  which  afterward  so 
fully  overshadowed  me.  Let  me  then  remember. 
The  house,  I  have  said,  was  old  and  irregular. 
The  grounds  were  extensive,  and  a  high  and  solid 
brick  wall,  topped  with  a  bed  of  mortar  and 
broken  glass,  encompassed  the  whole.  This 
prison-like  rampart  formed  the  limit  of  our  do- 
main ;  beyond  it  we  saw  but  thrice  a  week — once 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  when,  attended  by 
two  ushers,  we  were  permitted  to  take  brief  walks 
in  a  body  through  some  of  the  neighboring  fields 
— and  twice  during  Sunday,  when  we  were  pa- 
raded in  the  same  formal  manner  to  the  morning 
and  evening  service  in  the  one  church  of  the 
village.  Of  this  church  the  principal  of  our 
school  was  pastor.  With  how  deep  a  spirit  of 
wonder  and  perplexity  was  I  wont  to  regard  him 
from  our  remote  pew  in  the  gallery,  as,  with  step 
solemn  and  slow,  he  ascended  the  pulpit !  This 
reverend  man,  with  countenance  so  demurely  be- 
nign, with  robes  so  glossy  and  so  clerically  flow- 
ing, with  wig  so  minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and 
so  vast, — could  this  be  he  who,  of  late,  with  sour 
visage,  and  in  snuffy  habiliments,  administered, 
ferule  in  hand,  the  Draconian  Laws  of  the  acad- 
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emyt  Oh,  gigantic  paradox,  too  utterly  mon> 
strous  for  solution ! 

At  an  angle  of  the  ponderous  wall  frowned  a 
more  ponderous  gate.  It  was  riveted  and  studded 
with  iron  bolts,  and  surmounted  with  jagged  iron 
spikes.  What  impressions  of  deep  awe  did  it  in- 
spire! It  was  never  opened  save  for  the  three 
periodical  egressions  and  ingressions  already 
mentioned;  then,  in  every  creak  of  its  mighty 
hinges,  we  found  a  plentitude  of  mystery — a 
world  of  matter  for  solemn  remark,  or  for  more 
solemn  meditation. 

The  extensive  enclosure  was  irregular  in  form, 
aaving  many  capacious  recesses.  Of  these,  three 
or  four  of  the  largest  constituted  the  play- 
ground. It  was  levc',  and  covered  with  fine  hard 
gravel.  I  well  remember  it  had  no  trees,  nor 
benches,  nor  any  thing  similar  within  it.  Of 
course  it  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  front 
lay  a  small  parterre,  planted  with  box  and  other 
shrubs,  but  through  this  sacred  division  we 
passed  only  upon  rare  occasions  indeed — such  as 
a  first  advent  to  school  or  final  departure  thence, 
or  perhaps,  when  a  parent  or  friend  having 
called  for  us,  we  joyfidly  took  our  way  home  for 
the  Christmas  or  Midsummer  holidays. 

But  the  house! — ^how  quaint  an  old  building 
was  this! — to  me  how  veritable  a  palace  of  en- 
chantment !  There  was  really  no  end  to  its  wind- 
ings— to  its  incomprehensible  subdivisions.  It 
was  difficult,  at  any  criven  time,  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty upon  which  of  its  two  stories  one  hap- 
pened to  be.    From  each  room  to  every  other 
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there  were  sure  to  be  found  three  or  four  steps 
either  in  ascent  or  descent.  Then  the  lateral 
branches  were  innumerable — inconceivable — and 
so  returning  in  upon  themselves,  that  our  most 
exact  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  mansion  were 
not  very  far  different  from  those  with  which  we 
pondered  upon  infinity.  During  the  five  years 
of  my  residence  here,  I  was  never  able  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision,  in  what  remote  locality  lay 
the  little  sleeping  apartment  assigned  to  myself 
and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  other  scholars. 

The  school-room  was  the  largest  in  the  house— 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  in  the  world.  It  v;as 
very  long,  narrow,  and  dismally  ]o^,  with  point- 
ed Gothic  windows  and  a  ceiling  of  oak.  In  a 
remote  and  terror-inspiring  angle  was  a  square 
enclosure  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  comprising  the 
sanctum,  "during  hours,"  of  our  principal,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bransby.  It  was  a  solid  structure, 
with  massy  door,  sooner  than  open  which  in  the 
absence  of  the  "Dominie,"  we  v/ould  all  have 
willingly  perished  by  the  pcme  forte  et  dure.  In 
other  angles  were  two  ot  •  similar  boxes,  far 
less  reverenced,  indeed,  b  itill  greatly  matters 
of  awe.  One  of  these  w^  the  pulpit  of  the 
"classical"  usher,  one  of  the  "English  and 
mathematical."  Interspersed  about  the  room, 
crossing  and  recrossing  in  endless  irregularity, 
were  innumerable  benches  and  desks,  black, 
ancient,  and  time-worn,  piled  desperately  with 
much  bethumbed  books,  and  so  besearaed  with  in- 
itial letters,  names  at  full  length,  grotesque  fijr- 
ures,  and  other  multiplied  efforts  of  the  knife,  as 
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to  have  entirely  lost  what  little  of  original  form 
might  have  been  their  portion  in  days  long  de- 
parted. A  huge  bucket  with  water  stood  at  one 
extremity  of  the  room,  and  a  clock  of  stupendous 
dimensions  at  the  other. 

Encompassed  by  the  massy  walls  of  this  ven- 
erable academy,  I  passed,  yet  not  in  tedium  or 
disgust,  the  years  of  the  third  lustrum  of  my  life. 
The  teeming  brain  of  childhood  requires  no  ex- 
ternal world  of  incident  to  occupy  or  amuse  it; 
and  the  apparently  dismal  monotony  of  a  school 
was  replete  with  more  intense  excitement  than 
ray  riper  youth  has  derived  from  luxury,  or  my 
full  manhood  from  crime.  Yet  I  must  believe 
that  my  first  mental  development  had  in  it  much 
of  the  uncommon — even  much  of  the  out7-e. 
Upon  mankind  at  large  the  events  of  very  early 
existence  rarely  leave  in  mature  age  any  definite 
impression.  All  is  gray  shadow — a  weak  and  ir- 
regular remembrance — an  indistinct  regathering 
of  feeble  pleasures  and  phantasmagoric  pains. 
With  me  this  is  not  so.  In  childhood  I  must  have 
felt  with  the  energy  of  a  man  what  I  now  find 
stamped  upon  memory  in  lines  as  vivid,  as  deep, 
and  as  durable  as  the  exergues  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian medals. 

Yet  in  fact — ir  *^e  fact  of  the  world's  view — 
how  little  was  tht  to  remember!  The  morn- 
ing's awakening,  the  nightly  summons  to  bed; 
the  eonnings.  the  recitations ;  the  periodical  half- 
holidays,  and  perambulations;  the  play-ground, 
with  its  broils,  its  pastimes,  its  intrigues ; — these, 
by  a  mental  sorcery  long  forgotten,  were  made 
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to  involve  a  wilderness  of  sensation,  a  world  of 
rich  incident,  an  universe  of  varied  emotion,  of 
excitement,  the  most  passionate  and  spirit-stir- 
ring.   "Oh,  le  hon  temps,  que  ce  si^de  de  fer!" 

In  truth,  the  ardor,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the 
imperiousness  of  my  disposition,  soon  rendered 
me  a  marked  character  among  my  schoolmates, 
and  by  slow,  but  natural  gradations,  gave  me  an 
ascendancy  over  all  not  greatly  older  than  my- 
self ; — over  all  with  a  single  exception.  This  ex- 
ception was  found  in  the  person  of  a  scholar, 
who,  although  no  relation,  bore  the  same  Chris- 
tian and  surname  as  myself ; — a  circumstance,  in 
fact,  little  remarkable;  for  notwithstanding  a 
noble  descent,  mine  was  one  of  those  every-day 
appellations  which  seem,  by  prescriptive  right, 
to  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  common 
property  of  the  mob.  In  this  narrative  I  have 
therefore  designated  myself  as  William  Wilson, 
— a  fictitious  title  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  real. 
My  namesake  alone,  of  those  who  in  school 
phraseology  constituted  "our  set,"  presumed  to 
compete  with  me  in  the  studies  of  the  class — in 
the  sports  and  broils  of  the  playground — to  re- 
fuse implicit  belief  in  my  assertions,  and  submis- 
sion to  my  will — indeed,  to  interfere  with  my  ar- 
bitrary dictation  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  If 
there  is  on  earth  a  supreme  and  unqualified  des- 
potism, it  is  the  despotism  of  a  master-mind  in 
boyhood  over  the  less  energetic  spirits  of  its  com- 
panions. 

Wilson's  rebellion  was  to  me  a  source  of  the 
greatest  embarrassment ;  the  more  so  as,  in  spite 
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i>f  the  bravado  with  which  in  public  I  made  a 
point  of  treating  him  and  his  pretensions,  I  se- 
cretly felt  that  I  feared  him,  and  could  not  help 
thinking  the  equality  which  he  maintained  so 
easily  with  myself,  a  proof  of  his  true  superior- 
ity since  not  to  be  overcome  cost  me  a  perpetual 
struggle.    Yet  this  superiority— even  this  equali- 
ty—was in  truth  acknowledged  by  no  one  but 
myself;    our  associates,  by  some  unaccountable 
blindness,  seemed  not  even  to  suspect  it.  .Indeed, 
his  competition,  his  resistance,  and  especially  his 
impertinent  and  dogged  interference  with  my 
purposes,  were  not  more  pointed  than  private. 
He  appeared  to  be  destitute  alike  of  the  ambition 
which  urged,  and  of  the  passionate  energy  of 
mind  which  enabled  me  to  excel.    In  his  rivalry 
he  might  have  been  supposed  actuated  solely  by 
a  whimsical  desire  to  thwart,  astonish,  or  morti- 
fy myself;    although  there  were  times  when  i 
could  not  help  observing,  with  a  feeling  made  up 
of  wonder,  abasement,  and  pique,  that  he  min- 
gled with  his  injuries,  his  insults,  or  his  contra- 
dictions, a  certain  most  inappropriate,  and  assur- 
edly most  unwelcome  affectionateness  of  manner. 
I  could  only  conceive  this  singular  behavior  to 
arise  from  a  consummate  self-conceit  assuming 
the  vulgar  airs  of  patronage  and  protection. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  latter  trait  in  Wilson's 
conduct,  conjoined  with  our  identity  of  name, 
and  the  mere  accident  of  our  having  entered  the 
school  upon  the  same  day,  which  set  afloat  the 
notion  that  we  were  brothers,  among  the  senior 
classes  in  the  academy.    These  do  not  usually  in- 
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quire  with  much  strictness  into  the  affairs  of 
their  juniors.  I  have  before  said,  or  should  have 
said,  that  Wilson  was  not,  in  a  most  remote  de- 
gree, connected  with  my  family.  But  assuredly 
if  we  had  been  brothers  we  must  have  been 
twins;  for,  after  leaving  Dr.  Bransby's,  I  casual- 
ly learned  that  my  namesake  was  bom  on  the 
nineteenth  of  January,  1813— and  this  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  coincidence :  for  the  day  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  my  own  nativity. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinual anxiety  occasioned  me  by  the  rivalry  of 
Wilson,  and  his  intolerable  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, I  could  not  bring  myself  to  hate  him  alto- 
gether. We  had,  to  be  sure,  nearly  every  day  a 
quarrel  in  which,  yielding  me  publicly  the  palm 
of  victory,  he,  in  some  manner,  contrived  to  make 
mo  feel  that  it  was  he  who  had  deserved  it ;  yet 
a  sense  of  pride  on  my  part,  and  a  veritable  dig- 
nity on  his  own,  kept  us  always  upon  what  are 
called  "speaking  terms,"  while  there  were  many 
points  of  strong  congeniality  in  our  tempers,  op- 
erating to  awake  in  me  a  sentiment  which  our 
position  alone,  perhaps,  prevented  from  ripening 
into  friendship.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  define, 
or  even  to  describe,  my  real  feelings  toward  him. 
They  formed  a  motley  and  heterogeneous  admix- 
ture;—some  petulant  animosity,  which  was  not 
yet  hatred,  some  esteem,  more  respect,  much  fear, 
with  a  world  of  uneasy  curiosity.  To  the  moral- 
^t  It  will  be  necessary  to  say,  in  addition,  that 
Wilson  and  myself  were  the  most  inseparable  of 
companions. 
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It  was  no  doubt  the  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
existing  between  us,  which  turned  all  my' attacks 
upon  him,  (and  there  were  many,  either  open  or 
covert)  into  the  channel  of  banter  or  practical 
joke  (giving  pain  while  assuming  the  aspect  of 
mere  fun)  rather  than  into  a  more  serious  and 
determined  hostility.  But  my  endeavors  on  this 
head  were  by  no  means  uniformly  successful, 
even  when  ray  plans  were  the  most  wittily  con- 
cocted;  for  my  namesake  had  much  about  him, 
in  character,  of  that  unassuming  and  quiet  aus- 
terity which,  while  enjoying  the  poignancy  of  its 
own  jokes,  has  no  heel  of  Achilles  in  itself,  and 
absolutely  refuses  to  be  laughed  at.  I  could  find, 
indeed,  but  one  vulnerable  point,  and  that,  lying 
in  a  personal  peculiarity,  arising,  perhaps,  from 
constitutional  disease,  would  have  been  spared 
by  any  antagonist  less  at  his  wit's  end  than  my- 
self ; — my  rival  had  a  weakness  in  the  f aucial  or 
guttural  organs,  which  precluded  him  from  rais- 
ing his  voice  at  any  time  above  a  very  low  whis- 
per.  Of  this  defect  I  did  not  fail  to  take  what 
poor  advantage  lay  in  my  power. 

Wilson's  retaliations  in  kind  were  many;  and 
there  was  one  form  of  his  practical  wit  that  dis- 
turbed me  beyond  measure.  How  his  sagacity 
first  discovered  at  all  that  so  petty  a  thing  would 
vex  me,  is  a  question  I  never  could  solve;  but 
having  discovered,  he  habitually  practised  the 
annoyance.  I  had  always  felt  aversion  to  my  un- 
courtly  patronymic,  and  its  very  common,  if  not 
plebeian  pra^nomen.  The  words  were  venom  in 
my  ears ;  and  when,  upon  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
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a  secoDj^  Williara  Wilson  came  also  to  the  acade- 
my, I  felt  angry  with  him  for  bearing  the  nanu , 
and  doubly  disgusted  with  the  name  becausi'  a 
stranger  bore  it,  who  would  be  the  cause  of 
its  twofold  repetition,  who  would  be  constantly 
in  my  presence,  and  whose  concerns,  in  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  the  school  business,  must  inov- 
itably,  on  account  of  the  detestable  coincidence, 
be  often  confounded  with  my  own. 

The  feeling  of  vexation  thus  engendered  grow- 
stronger  with  every  circumstance  tending  to 
show  resemblance,  moral  or  physical,  between  my 
rival  and  myself.  I  had  not  then  discovered  thi- 
remarkable  fact  that  we  were  of  the  same  ajro; 
but  I  saw  that  we  were  of  the  same  height,  ami  I 
perceived  that  we  were  even  singularly  alike  in 
general  contour  of  person  and  outline  of  featur( . 
I  was  galled,  too,  by  the  rumor  touching  a  rela- 
tionship, which  had  grown  current  in  the  upper 
forms.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  more  seriously 
disturb  me,  (although  I  scrupulously  concealed 
such  disturbance,)  than  any  illusion  to  a  similar- 
ity of  mind,  person,  or  condition  existing  be- 
tween us.  But,  in  truth,  I  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  (with  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  re- 
lationship, and  in  the  case  of  Wilson  himself.) 
this  similarity  had  ever  been  made  a  subject  of 
comment,  or  even  observed  at  all  by  our  school- 
fellows. That  he  observed  it  in  all  its  bearincs, 
and  as  fixedly  as  I,  was  apparent;  but  that  he 
could  discover  in  such  circumstances  so  fruitful 
a  field  of  annoyance,  can  only  be  attributed,  as  I 
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laid  before,  to  his  more  than  ordinary  penetra- 
tion. 

His  cue,  which  was  to  perfect  an  imitation  of 
myself,  lay  both  in  words  and  in  actions;  and 
most  admirably  did  he  play  his  part.  My  dress 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  copy ;  my  gait  and  gen- 
eral manner  were  without  difficulty,  appropri- 
ated; in  spite  of  his  constitutional  defect,  even 
my  voice  did  not  escape  him.  My  louder  tones 
were,  of  course,  unattempted,  but  then  the  key, 
—it  was  identical ;  and  his  singular  whisper,  it 
grew  the  very  echo  of  my  own. 

How  greatly  this  most  exquisite  portraiture 
harassed  me  (for  it  could  not  justly  be  termed  a 
caricature),  I  will  not  now  venture  to  describe. 
I  had  but  one  consolation — in  the  fact  that  the 
imitation,  apparently,  was  noticed  by  myself 
alone,  and  that  I  had  to  endure  only  the  knowing 
and  strangely  sarcastic  smiles  of  my  namesakj 
himself.  Satisfied  with  having  produced  in  my 
bosom  the  intended  effect,  he  seemed  to  chuckle 
in  secret  over  the  sting  he  had  inflicted,  and  was 
characteristically  disregardful  of  the  public  ap- 
plause which  the  success  of  his  witty  endeavors 
might  have  so  easily  elicited.  That  the  school, 
indeed,  did  not  feel  his  design,  perceive  its  ac- 
complishment, and  particip«ce  in  his  sneer,  was, 
for  many  anxious  months,  a  riddle  I  could  not 
resolve.  Perhaps  the  gradation  of  his  copy  ren- 
dered it  not  readily  perceptible ;  or,  more  possi- 
bly, I  owed  my  security  to  the  masterly  air  of  the 
copyist,  who,  disdaining  the  letter  (which  in  a 
painting  is  all  the  obtuse  can  see),  gave  but  the 
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full  spirit  of  his  original  for  my  individual  con- 
templation and  chagrin. 

I  havo  already  more  then  once  spoken  of  ilic 
disgusting  air  of  patronage  which  he  assuimd 
toward  me,  and  of  his  frequent  officious  inter 
ference  with  my  will.  This  interference  ot'fcn 
took  the  ungracious  character  of  advice;  advic 
not  openly  given,  but  hinted  or  inslnuateid.  1  n 
ceived  it  with  a  repugnance  which  gained 
strength  as  1  grew  in  years.  Yet,  at  this  distant 
day,  let  me  do  him  the  simple  justice  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  can  recall  no  occasion  when  the  sn  in- 
gestions of  my  rival  were  on  the  side  of  those  er- 
rors or  follies  so  usual  to  his  immature  age  and 
seeming  inexperience;  that  his  moral  sense.  ;it 
least,  if  not  his  general  talents  and  worldly  w  is- 
dom,  was  far  keener  than  ray  own;  and  that  I 
might,  to-day,  have  been  a  better  and  thus  a  lino- 
pier  man,  had  I  less  frequently  rejected  tho 
counsels  embodied  in  those  meaning  whispers 
which  I  then  but  too  cordially  hated  and  too  bit- 
terly despised. 

As  it  was  I  at  length  grew  restive  in  the  ex- 
treme under  his  distasteful  supervision,  and 
daily  resented  more  and  more  openly,  what  I 
considered  his  intolerable  arrogance.  I  have 
said  that,  in  the  first  years  of  our  connection  as 
schoolmates,  my  feelings  in  regard  to  him  misrht 
have  been  easily  ripened  into  friendship ;  but,  in 
the  latter  months  of  my  residence  at  the  acade- 
my, although  the  intrusion  of  his  ordinary  man- 
ner  had,  beyond  doubt,  in  some  measure,  abated, 
my  sentiments,  in  nearly  similar  proportion,  par- 
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t(M)k  very  much  of  positive  hatred.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  saw  this,  I  think,  and  afterward 
avoided,  or  made  a  show  of  avoiding  me. 

It  was  about  the  same  period,  if  I  remember 
arifrht,  that,  in  an  altercation  of  vioh'nee  with 
him,  in  which  he  was  more  than  usually  thrown 
off  his  guard,  and  spoke  and  acted  with  an  open- 
ness of  demeanor  rather  foreign  to  his  nature,  I 
discovered,  or  fancied  I  discovered,  in  his  accent, 
in  his  air,  «vnd  general  appearance,  a  sometliing 
which  first  startled,  and  then  deeply  interested 
me,  by  bringing  to  mind  dim  visions  of  my  ear- 
liest infancy — wild,  confused,  and  thronging 
memories  of  a  time  when  memory  herself  was 
yet  unborn.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  sensa- 
tion which  oppressed  me,  than  by  saying  that  I 
could  with  difficulty  shake  off  the  belief  of  my 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  being  who  stood 
before  me,  at  some  epoch  very  long  ago — some 
point  of  the  past  even  infinitely  remote.  The  de- 
lusion, however,  faded  rapidly  as  it  came ;  and  I 
mention  it  at  all  but  to  define  the  day  of  the  last 
conversation  I  there  held  with  my  singular 
namesake. 

The  huge  old  house,  with  its  countless  sub-di- 
visions, had  several  large  chambers  communicat- 
ing with  each  other,  where  slept  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  students.  There  were,  however  (as 
must  necessarily  happen  in  a  building  so  awk- 
wardly planned),  many  little  nooks  or  recesses, 
the  odds  and  ends  of  the  structure;  and  these 
the  economic  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Bransby  had  also 
fitted  up   as   dormitories,  although,   being   the 
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mei^tst  closets,  they  were  capable  of  acoommodat- 
ing  but  a  single  individual.  One  of  these  small 
apartments  was  occupied  by  Wilson. 

One  night,  about  lie  close  of  my  fifth  year  at 
the  school,  and  immediately  after  the  altercation 
just  mentioned,  finding  every  one  wrapped  in 
sleep,  I  arose  from  bed,  and,  lamp  in  hand,  stole 
through  a  wilderness  of  narrow  passages,  from 
my  own  bedroom  to  that  of  my  rival.  I  had  long 
been  plotting  one  of  those  ill-natured  pieces  of 
practical  wit  at  his  expense  in  which  I  had  hith- 
erto been  so  uniformly  unsuccessful.  It  was  my 
intention,  now,  to  put  my  scheme  in  operation, 
and  I  resolved  to  make  him  feel  the  whole  extent 
of  the  malice  with  which  I  was  imbued.  Having 
reached  his  closet,  I  noiselessly  entered,  leaving 
the  lamp,  with  a  shade  over  it,  on  the  outs'  ^.  I 
advanced  a  step  and  listened  to  the  sound  ^^  bis 
tranquil  breathing.  Assured  of  his  being  asleep, 
I  returned,  took  the  light,  and  with  it  again  ap- 
proached the  bed.  Close  curtains  were  around 
it,  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  plan,  I  slowly 
and  quietly  withdrew,  when  the  bright  rays  fell 
vividly  upon  the  sleeper,  and  my  eyes  at  the 
same  moment,  upon  his  countenance.  I  looked; 
— and  a  numbness,  an  iciness  of  feeling  instantly 
pervaded  my  frame.  My  breast  heaved,  ray 
knees  tottered,  my  whole  spirit  be  ??.me  possessed 
with  an  abjectness  yet  intolerable  horror.  Gasp- 
ing for  breath,  I  lowered  the  lamp  in  still  nearer 
proximity  to  the  face.  Were  these — these  the 
lineaments  of  William  Wilson?  I  saw,  indeed, 
that  they  were  his,  but  I  shook  as  if  with  a  fit  of 
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the  ague,  in  fancying  they  were  not.  What  was 
there  about  them  to  confound  me  in  this  man- 
aer!  I  gazed; — while  my  brain  reeled  with  a 
multitude  of  incoherent  thoughts.  Not  thus  he 
appeared — assuredly  not  thus — in  the  vivacity 
of  his  waking  hours.  The  same  name !  the  same 
contour  of  person!  the  same  day  of  arrival  at 
the  academy!  And  then  his  dogged  and  mean-" 
ingless  imitation  of  my  gait,  my  voice,  my  hab- 
its, and  my  manner !  Was  it,  in  truth,  within  the 
bounds  of  human  possibility,  that  what  I  now 
saw  was  the  result,  merely,  of  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  this  sarcastic  imitation)  Awe-stricken, 
and  with  a  creeping  shudder,  I  extinguished  the 
lamp,  passed  silently  from  the  chamber,  and  left, 
at  once,  the  halls  of  that  old  academy,  never  to 
enter  them  again. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  months,  spent  at  home 
in  mere  idleness,  I  found  myself  a  student  at 
Eton.  The  brief  interval  had  been  sufficient  to 
enfeeble  my  remembrance  of  the  events  at  Dr. 
Bransby's,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  material  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  feelings  with  which  I  re- 
membered them.  The  truth — the  tragedy — of 
the  drama  was  no  more.  I  could  now  tind  room 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses ;  and  seldom 
called  up  the  subject  at  all  but  with  wonder  at 
the  extent  of  human  credulity,  and  a  smile  at  the 
vivid  force  of  the  imagination  which  I  heredi- 
tarily possessed.  Neither  was  this  species  of 
skepticism  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  life  I  led  at  Eton.  The  vortex  of 
thoughtless  folly  into  which  I  there  so  immedi- 
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ately  and  so  recklessly  plunged,  washed  away 
all  but  the  froth  of  my  past  hours,  ingulfed  at 
once  every  solid  or  serious  impression,  and  left 
to  memory  only  the  veriest  levities  of  a  former 
existence. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  trace  the  course  of 
my  miserable  profligacy  here — ^a  profligacy  which 
set  at  defiance  the  laws,  while  it  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  institution.  Three  years  of  folly, 
passed  without  profit,  had  but  given  me  rooted 
habits  of  vice,  and  added,  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
degree,  to  my  bodily  stature,  when,  after  a  week 
of  soulless  dissipation,  I  invited  a  small  party  of 
the  most  dissolute  students  to  a  secret  carousal 
in  my  chambers.  We  met  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night;  for  our  debaucheries  were  to  be  faith- 
fully protracted  until  morning.  The  wine  flowed 
freely,  and  there  were  not  wanting  other  and 
perhaps  more  dangerous  seductions ;  so  that  the 
gray  dawn  had  already  faintly  appeared  in  the 
east  while  our  delirious  extravagance  was  at  its 
height.  Madly  flushed  with  cards  and  intoxi- 
cation, I  was  in  the  act  of  insisting  upon  a  toast 
of  more  than  wonted  profanity,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  violent,  al- 
though partial,  unclosing  of  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  and  by  the  eager  voice  of  a  servant 
from  without.  He  said  that  some  person,  appar- 
ently in  great  haste,  demanded  to  speak  with  me 
in  the  hall. 

Wildly  excited  with  wine,  the  unexpected  in^ 
terruption  rather  delighted  than  surprised  me, 
I  staggered  forward  at  once,  and  a  few  steps 
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brought  me  to  the  vestibule  of  the  building.  Id 
this  low  and  small  room  there  hung  no  lamp; 
and  now  no  light  at  all  was  admitted,  save  that 
of  the  exceedingly  feeble  dawn  which  made  its 
way  through  the  semi-circular  window.  As  I 
put  my  foot  over  the  threshold,  I  became  aware 
of  the  figure  of  a  youth  about  my  own  height, 
and  habited  in  a  white  kerseymere  morning 
frock,  cut  in  the  novel  fashion  of  the  one  I  my- 
self wore  at  the  moment.  This  the  faint  light 
enabled  me  to  perceive ;  but  the  features  of  his 
face  I  could  not  distinguish.  Upon  my  enter- 
ing, he  strode  hurriedly  up  to  me,  and,  seizing 
me  by  the  arm  with  a  gesture  of  petulant  impa- 
tience, whispered  the  words  "William  Wilson'* 
in  my  ear. 

I  grew  perfectly  sober  in  an  instant. 

There  was  that  in  the  manner  of  the  stranger, 
and  in  the  tremulous  shake  of  his  uplifted 
finger,  as  he  held  it  between  my  eyes  and  the 
light,  which  filled  me  with  unqualified  amaze- 
ment ;  but  it  was  not  this  which  had  so  violently 
moved  me.  It  was  the  pregnancy  of  solemn  ad- 
monition in  the  singular,  low,  hissing  utterance ; 
and,  above  all,  it  was  the  character,  the  tone, 
the  key,  of  those  few,  simple,  and  familiar,  yet 
whispered  syllables,  which  came  with  a  thousand 
thronging  memories  of  by-gone  days,  and  struck 
upon  my  soul  with  the  shock  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. Ere  I  could  recover  the  use  of  my  senses 
he  was  gone. 

Although  this  event  failed  not  of  a  vivid  effect 
upon  my  disordered  imagination,  yet  was  it 
Y.  11 
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evanescent  as  vivid.  For  some  weeks,  indeed, 
I  busied  myself  in  earnest  enquiry,  or  was 
wrapped  in  a  cioud  of  morbid  speculation.  I 
did  not  pretend  to  disguise  from  my  perception 
the  identity  of  the  singular  individual  who  thus 
perseveringly  interfered  with  my  affairs,  and 
harassed  me  with  his  insinuated  counsel.  But 
who  and  what  was  this  Wilson?— and  whence 
came  he? — and  what  were  his  purposes t  Upon 
neither  of  these  points  could  I  be  satisfied— 
merely  ascertaining,  in  regard  to  him,  that  a 
sudden  accident  in  his  family  had  caused  his  re- 
moval  from  Dr.  Bransby's  academy  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  in  which  I  myself  had  eloped. 
But  in  a  brief  period  I  ceased  to  think  upon  the 
subject,  my  attention  being  all  absorbed  in  a  con- 
templated departure  for  Oxford.  Thither  I 
soon  went,  the  uncalculating  vanity  of  my  pa- 
rents furnishing  me  with  an  outfit  and  annual 
establishment,  which  would  enable  me  to  indulge 
at  will  in  the  luxury  already  so  dear  to  my  heart 
— ^to  vie  in  profuseness  of  expenditure  with  the 
haughtiest  heirs  of  the  wealthiest  earldoms  in 
Great  Britain. 

Excited  by  such  appliances  to  vice,  my  con- 
stitutional temperament  broke  forth  with  n- 
doubled  ardor,  and  I  spumed  even  the  common 
restraints  of  decency  in  the  mad  infatuation  of 
my  revels.  But  it  were  absurd  to  pause  in  the 
detail  of  my  extravagance.  Let  it  suffice,  that 
among  spendthrifts  I  out-Heroded  Herod,  and 
that,  giving  name  to  a  multitude  of  novel  follies, 
I  added  no  brief  appendix  to  the  long  catalogue 
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of  vices  then  usual  in  the  most  dissolute  uni* 
versity  of  Europe. 

It  could  hardly  be  credited,  however,  that  I 
had,  even  here,  so  utterly  fallen  from  the  gen- 
tlemMily  estate,  as  to  seek  acquaintance  with 
the  vilest  arts  of  the  gambler  by  profession,  and, 
having  become  an  adept  in  his  despicable  science, 
to  practice  it  habitually  as  a  means  of  increasing 
my  already  enormous  income  at  the  expense  of 
the  weak-minded  among  my  fellow-collegians. 
Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  fact.  And  the  very 
enormity  of  this  offence  against  all  manly  and 
honorable  sentiment  proved,  beyond  doubt,  the 
main  if  not  the  sole  reason  of  the  impunity  with 
which  it  was  committed.  Who,  indeed,  among 
my  most  abandoned  associates,  would  not  rather 
have  disputed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  senses, 
than  have  sxispeeted  of  such  courses,  the  gay,  the 
frank,  the  generous  William  Wilson— the  noblest 
and  most  liberal  commoner  at  Oxford — him 
whose  follies  (said  his  parasites)  were  but  the 
follies  of  youth  and  unbridled  fancy — whose  er- 
rors but  inimitable  whim — whose  darkest  vice 
but  a  careless  and  dashing  extravagance? 

I  had  been  now  two  years  successfully  busied 
in  this  way,  when  there  came  to  the  university 
a  young  parvenu  nobleman,  Glendenning — rich, 
said  report,  as  Herodes  Atticus — ^his  riches,  too, 
as  easily  acquired.  I  soon  found  him  of  weak 
intellect,  and,  of  course,  marked  him  as  a  fitting 
subject  for  my  skill.  I  frequently  engaged  him 
m  Dlay,  and  contrived,  with  the  gambler's  usual 
art,  to  let  him  win  considerable  sums,  the  more 
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effectually  to  entangle  him  in  my  snares.  At 
length,  my  schemes  being  ripe,  I  met  him  (with 
the  full  intention  that  this  meeting  should  be 
final  and  decisive)  at  the  chambers  of  a  fellow- 
commoner  (Mr.  Preston),  equally  intimate  with 
both,  but  who,  to  do  him  justice,  entertained  not 
even  a  remote  suspicion  of  my  design.  To  give 
to  this  a  better  coloring,  I  had  contrived  to  have 
assembled  a  party  of  some  eight  or  ten,  and  was 
solicitously  careful  that  the  introduction  of  cards 
should  appear  accidental,  and  originate  in  the 
proposal  of  my  contemplated  dupe  himself.  To 
be  brief  upon  a  vile  topic,  none  of  the  low  finesse 
was  omitted,  so  customary  upon  similar  occa- 
sions, that  it  is  a  just  matter  for  wonder  how  any 
are  still  found  so  besotted  as  to  fall  its  victim. 

We  had  protracted  our  sitting  far  into  the 
night,  and  I  had  at  length  effected  the  manoeuvre 
of  getting  Glendenning  as  my  sole  antagonist. 
The  game,  too,  was  my  favorite  ecarte.  The  rest 
of  the  company,  interested  in  the  extent  of  our 
play,  had  abandoned  their  own  cards,  and  were 
standing  around  us  as  spectators.  The  parvenu, 
who  had  been  induced  by  my  artifices  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  to  drink  deeply,  now 
shuffled,  dealt,  or  played,  with  a  wild  nervousness 
of  manner  for  which  his  intoxication,  I  fhought, 
might  partially,  but  could  not  altogether  account. 
In  a  very  short  period  he  had  become  my  debtor 
to  a  large  amount,  when,  having  taken  a  long 
draught  of  port,  he  did  precisely  what  I  had  been 
coolly  anticipating— he  proposed  to  double  onr 
already    extravagant    stakes.     With    a    well- 
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feigned  show  of  reluctance,  and  not  until  after 
my  repeated  refusal  had  seduced  him  into  some 
angry  words  which  gave  a  color  of  pique  to  my 
compliance,  did  I  finally  comply.  The  result, 
of  course,  did  but  prove  how  entix*ely  the  prey 
was  in  my  toils:  in  less  than  an  hour  he  had 
quadrupled  his  debt.  For  some  time  his  coun- 
tenance had  been  losing  the  florid  ting*  'ent  it  by 
the  wine;  but  now,  to  my  astonishmt.it,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  had  grown  to  a  pallor  truly  fear- 
ful. I  say,  to  my  astonishment.  Glendenning 
had  been  represented  to  my  eager  inquiries  as  im- 
measurably wealthy;  and  the  sums  which  he 
had  as  yet  lost,  although  in  themselves  vast, 
could  not,  I  supposed,  very  seriously  annoy, 
much  less  so  violently  affect  him.  That  he  was 
overcome  by  the  wine  just  swallowed,  was  the 
idea  which  most  readily  presented  itself;  and, 
rather  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  my 
own  character  in  the  eyes  of  my  associates,  than 
from  any  less  interested  motive,  I  was  about  to 
insist,  peremptorily,  upon  a  discontinuance  of 
the  play,  when  some  expressions  at  my  elbow 
from  among  the  company,  and  an  ejaculation 
evincing  utter  despair  on  the  part  of  Glenden- 
ning, gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  effected 
his  total  ruin  under  circumstances  which,  ren- 
dering him  an  object  for  the  pity  of  all,  should 
have  protected  him  from  the  ill  offices  even  of  a 
fiend. 

What  now  might  have  been  my  conduct  it  is 
diflScult  to  say.  The  pitiable  condition  of  my 
dupe  had  thrown  an  air  of  embarrassed  gloom 
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over  all;  and,  for  some  moments,  a  profound 
silence  was  maintained,  during  which  I  could 
not  help  feeling  my  cheeks  tingle  with  the  many 
burning  glances  of  scorn  or  reproach  cast  upon 
me  by  the  less  abandoned  of  the  party.  I  will 
even  own  that  an  intolerable  weight  of  anxiety 
was  for  a  brief  instant  lifted  from  my  bosom  by 
the  sudden  and  extraordinary  interruption 
which  ensued.  The  wide,  heavy  folding  doors 
of  the  apartment  were  all  at  once  thrown  open, 
to  their  full  extent,  with  a  vigorous  and  rushing 
impetuosity  that  extinguished,  as  if  by  magic, 
every  candle  in  the  room.  Their  light,  in  dying, 
enabled  us  just  to  perceive  that  a  stranger  had 
entered,  about  my  own  height,  and  closely 
muffled  in  a  cloak.  The  darkness,  however,  was 
not  total;  and  we  could  only  feel  that  he  was 
standing  in  our  midst.  Before  any  one  of  us 
could  recover  from  the  extreme  astonishment  into 
which  this  rudeness  had  thrown  all,  we  heard  the 
voice  of  the  intruder. 

"Gentlemen."  he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  whisper  which  thrilled  to 
the  very  marrow  of  my  bones,  "Gentlemen,  I 
make  an  apology  for  this  behavior,  because  in 
thus  behaving,  I  am  fulfilling  a  duty.  You  are, 
beyond  doubt,  uninformed  of  the  true  character 
of  the  person  who  has  to-night  won  at  ecarte  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  Lord  Glendenning.  I 
will  therefore  put  you  upon  an  expeditious  and 
decisive  plan  of  obtaining  this  very  necessary  in- 
formation. Please  to  examine,  at  your  leisure, 
the  inner  linings  of  the  cuff  of  his  left  sleeve, 
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and  the  several  little  packages  which  may  be 
found  in  the  somewhat  capacious  pockets  of  his 
embroidered  morning  wrapper." 

While  he  spoke,  so  profound  was  the  stillness 
that  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  the 
floor.  In  ceasing,  he  departed  at  once  and  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  entered.  Can  I — shall  I  de- 
scribe my  sensations?  Must  I  say  that  I  felt 
all  the  horrors  of  the  damned  ?  Most  assuredly 
I  had  little  time  for  reflection.  Many  hands 
roughly  seized  me  upon  the  spot,  and  lights  were 
immediately  reproduced.  A  search  ensued.  In 
the  lining  of  my  sleeve  were  found  all  the  court 
cards  essential  in  ecarte,  and  in  the  pockets  of 
my  wrapper,  a  number  of  packs,  fac-similes  of 
those  used  at  our  sittings,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  mine  were  of  the  species  called,  tech- 
nically, arrondees;  the  honors  being  slightly 
convex  at  the  ends,  the  lower  cards  slightly 
convex  at  the  sides.  In  this  disposition,  the 
dupe  who  cuts,  as  customary,  at  the  length  of 
the  pack,  will  invariably  find  that  he  cuts  his  an- 
tagonist an  honor ;  while  the  gambler,  cutting  at 
the  breadth,  will,  as  certainly,  cut  nothing  for  his 
victim  which  may  count  in  the  records  of  the 
game. 

Any  burst  of  indignation  upon  this  discov- 
ery would  have  affected  me  less  than  the  silent 
contempt,  or  the  sarcastic  composure,  with 
which  it  was  received. 

"Mr.  Wilson,"  said  our  host,  stooping  to  re- 
move from  beneath  his  feet  an  exceedingly  lux- 
urious cloak  of  rare  furs,  "Mr.  Wilson,  this  is 
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your  property."  (The  .weather  was  cold ;  and, 
upon  quitting  my  own  room,  I  had  thrown  a 
cloak  over  my  dressing  wrapper,  putting  it  off 
upon  reaching  the  scene  of  play.)  "I  presume 
it  is  supererogatory  to  seek  here  (eyeing  the 
folds  of  the  garment  with  a  bitter  smile)  for  any 
farther  evid'  nee  of  your  skill.  Indeed,  we  havo 
had  enough.  You  will  see  the  necessity,  I  hope, 
of  quitting  Oxford — at  all  events,  of  quitting 
instantly  my  chambers." 

Abased,  humbled  to  the  dust  as  I  then  was, 
it  is  probable  that  I  should  have  resented  this 
galling  language  by  immediate  personal  violence, 
had  not  my  whole  attention  been  at  the  moment 
arrested  by  a  fact  of  the  most  startling  charac- 
ter. The  cloak  which  I  had  worn  was  of  a  rare 
description  of  fur ;  how  rare,  how  extravagantly 
costly,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say.  Its  fashion, 
too,  was  of  my  own  fantastic  invention;  for  I 
was  fastidious  to  an  absurd  degree  of  coxcombry, 
in  matters  of  this  frivolous  nature.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Preston  reached  me  that  which  he 
had  picked  up  upon  the  floor,  and  near  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  the  apartment,  it  was  with  an  aston- 
ishment nearly  bordering  upon  terror,  that  1 
I»orceived  my  own  already  hanging  on  my  arm, 
(where  I  had  no  doubt  unwittingly  placed  it.) 
and  that  the  one  presented  me  was  but  its  exact 
counterpart  in  every,  in  even  the  minutest  pos- 
sible particular.  The  singular  being  who  had  so 
disastrously  exposed  me,  had  been  muffled,  I  re- 
membered, in  a  cloak ;  and  none  had  been  worn 
at  all  by  any  of  the  members  of  our  party,  with 
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tie  exception  of  myself.  B«tammg  some  pres- 
ence of  mind,  I  took  the  one  offered  me  by  Pres- 
ton ;  placed  it,  unnoticed,  over  my  own ;  left  the 
apartment  with  a  resolute  scowl  of  defiance ;  and, 
next  morning  ere  dawn  of  day,  commenced  a 
hurried  journey  from  Oxford  to  the  continent, 
in  a  perfect  agony  of  horror  and  of  shame. 

/  fled  in  vain.  My  evil  destiny  pursued  me 
as  if  in  exultation,  and  proved,  indeed,  that  the 
exercise  of  its  mysterious  dominion  had  as  yet 
only  begun.  Scarcely  had  I  set  foot  in  Paris, 
ere  I  had  fresh  evidence  of  the  detestable  inter- 
est taken  by  this  Wilson  in  ray  concerns.  Years 
flew,  while  I  experienced  no  relief.  Villain! — 
at  Rome,  with  how  untimely,  yet  with  how  spec- 
tral an  officiousness,  stepped  he  in  between  me 
and  my  ambition!  at  Vienna,  too — at  Berlin — 
and  at  Moscow !  Where,  in  truth,  had  I  not  bit- 
ter cause  to  curse  him  within  my  heart  t  From 
his  inscrutable  tyranny  did  I  at  length  flee, 
panic-stricken,  as  from  a  pestilence;  and  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth  /  fled  in  vain.  .  > 

And  again,  and  again,  in  secret  communion 
with  my  own  spirit,  would  I  demand  the  quea- 
tions  "Who  is  he? — ^whence  came  he? — and  what 
are  his  objects?"  But  no  answer  was  there 
found.  And  now  I  scrutinized,  with  a  minute 
scrutiny,  the  forms,  and  the  methods,  and  the 
leading  traits  of  his  impertinent  supervision. 
But  even  here  there  was  very  litti  upon  which 
to  base  a  conjecture.  It  was  noticeable,  indeed, 
that,  in  no  one  of  the  multiplied  instances  in 
which  he  had  of  late  crossed  my  path,  had  he  so 
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crossed  it  except  to  frustrate  those  schemes,  or  to 
disturb  those  actions,  which,  if  fully  carried  out, 
ini^'ht  have  resulted  in  bitter  mischief.  I'oor 
justification  this,  in  truth,  for  an  authority  so 
imperiously  assumed!  Poor  indemnity  for  nat- 
ural rights  of  self-agency  so  pertinaciously,  so 
insultingly  denied! 

I  had  also  been  forced  to  notice  that  my  tor- 
mentor, for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  (while 
scrupulously  and  with  miraculous  dexterity 
maintaining  his  whim  of  an  identity  of  apparel 
with  myself,)  had  so  contrived  it,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  varied  interference  with  my  will,  that 
I  saw  not,  at  any  moment,  the  features  of  his 
face.  Be  Wilson  what  he  might,  this,  at  least, 
was  but  the  veriest  of  affectation,  or  of  folly. 
Could  he,  for  an  instant,  have  supposed  that,  in 
my  admonisher  at  Eton — in  the  destroyer  of  my 
honor  at  Oxford, — in  him  who  thwarted  my  am- 
bition at  Konie,  my  revenge  at  Paris,  my  pas- 
sionate love  at  Naples,  or  what  he  falsely  termed 
my  avarice  in  Egypt, — that  in  this,  my  arch- 
enemy and  evil  genius,  I  could  fail  to  recognize 
the  William  Wilson  of  my  school-boy  days,— the 
name-sake,  the  companion,  the  rival, — the  hated 
and  dreaded  rival  at  Dr.  Bransby's?  Impos- 
sible!—But  let  me  hasten  to  the  last  eventful 
scene  of  the  drama. 

Thus  far  I  had  succumbed  supinely  to  this  im- 
perious domination.  The  sentiment  of  deep  awe 
with  which  I  habitually  regarded  the  elevated 
character,  the  majestic  wisdom,  the  apparent 
omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  Wilson,  added 
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to  a  feeling  of  even  terror,  with  which  certain 
other  traits  in  his  nature  and  assumptions 
spired  me,  had  operated,  hitherto,  to  impress  me 
with  an  idea  of  my  own  utter  weakness  and  help- 
lessness, and  to  suggest  an  implicit,  although  bit- 
terly reluctant  submission  to  his  arbitrary  will. 
But,  of  late  days,  I  had  given  myself  up  entirely 
to  w'  .  ."d  its  maddening  influence  upon  my 
her  iii.tfy  temper  rendei'ed  me  more  and  more 
'  I"  i!r  ■  I  began  to  murmur, — to 
I  OS'S  .  nd  was  it  only  fancy  which 
that,  with  the  increase  of 
of  my  tormentor  under- 
iiminutiont  Be  this  as  it 
uj.iy  n  '.^  I  v«ii  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  a 
burn  i-j-  f!'  :ird  n?;  length  nurtured  in  ray  se- 
.re.  1. 1  u^iius  I  >tem  and  desperate  resolution 
thai  I   "n:^M  ..  ibn  ".t  no  longer  to  be  enslaved. 

It  w  Roini .  during  the  Carnival  of  18 — , 

that  I  attended  a  masquerade  in  the  palazzo  of 
the  Neapolitan  Duke  Di  Broglio.  I  had  indulged 
more  freely  than  usual  in  the  excesses  of  the 
wine-table;  and  now  the  suffocating  atmosphere 
of  the  crowded  rooms  irritated  me  leyond  en- 
durance. The  difficulty,  too,  of  forcing  my  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  company  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  ruffling  of  my  temper;  for  I 
was  anxiously  seeking  (let  me  not  say  with  what 
unworthy  motive)  the  young,  the  gay,  the  beau- 
tiful wife  of  the  aged  and  doting  Di  Broglio. 
With  a  too  unscrupulous  confidence  she  had  pre- 
viously communicated  tc  le  the  secret  of  the  cos- 
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tume  in  which  she  would  be  habited,  and  now, 
having  caaght  a  glimpse  of  her  person,  I  was 
hurrying  to  make  my  way  into  her  presence.  At 
this  moment  I  felt  a  light  hand  placed  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  that  ever-remembered,  low,  dam- 
nable whisper  within  my  ear. 

In  an  absolute  frenzy  of  wrath,  I  turned  at 
once  upon  him  who  had  thus  interrupted  me,  and 
seized  him  violently  by  the  collar.  He  was  at- 
tired, as  I  had  expected,  in  a  costume  altogether 
similar  to  my  own ;  wearing  a  Spanish  cloak  of 
blue  velvet,  begirt  about  the  waist  with  a  crim- 
son belt  sustaining  a  rapier.  A  mask  of  black 
silk  entirely  covered  his  face. 

"  Scoundrel!  "  I  raid,  in  a  voice  husky  with 
rage,  while  every  syllable  I  uttered  seemed  as 
new  fuel  to  my  fury ;  ' '  scoundrel !  impostor ! 
accursed  villain!  you  shall  not — ^you  shall  not 
dog  me  unto  death!  Follow  me,  or  I  stab  you 
where  you  stand!  " — and  I  broke  my  way  from 
the  ball-room  into  a  small  ante-chamber  adjoin- 
ing, dragging  him  unresistingly  with  me  as  I 
went. 

Upon  entering,  I  thrust  him  furiously  from 
me.  He  staggered  against  the  wall,  while  I  closed 
the  door  with  an  oath,  and  commanded  him  to 
draw.  He  hesitated  but  for  an  instant;  then, 
with  a  slight  sigh,  drew  in  silence,  and  put  him- 
self upon  his  defence. 

The  contest  was  brief  indeed.  I  was  frantic 
with  every  species  of  wild  excitement,  and  felt 
within  my  single  arm  the  energy  and  power  of 
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•  nraltitnde.  In  a  few  seconds  I  forced  him  by 
fheer  strength  against  the  wainscoting,  and  thus, 
getting  him  at  mercy,  plunged  my  sword,  with 
brute  ferocity,  repeatedly  through  and  through 
his  bosom. 

At  that  instant  some  person  tried  the  latch 
of  the  door.  I  hastened  to  prevent  an  intrusion, 
and  then  immediately  returned  to  my  dying  an- 
tagonist. But  what  human  language  can  ade- 
quately portray  that  astonishment,  that  horror 
which  possessed  me  at  the  spectacle  then  pre- 
sented to  view?  The  brief  moment  in  which  I 
averted  my  eyes  had  been  sufficient  to  produce, 
apparently,  a  material  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  upper  or  farther  end  of  the  room. 
A  lai^e  mirror, — so  at  first  it  seemed  to  me  in 
my  confusion — ^now  stood  where  none  had  been 
perceptible  before ;  and  as  I  stepped  up  to  it  in 
extremity  of  terror,  mine  own  image,  but  with 
features  all  pale  and  dabbled  in  blood,  advanced 
to  meet  me  with  a  feeble  and  tottering  gait. 

Thus  it  appeared,  I  say,  but  was  not.  It  was 
my  antagonist — it  was  Wilson,  who  then  stood 
before  me  in  the  agonies  of  his  dissolution.  Hi» 
mask  and  cloak  lay,  where  he  had  thrown  them, 
upon  the  floor.  Not  a  thread  in  all  his  raiment 
—not  a  line  in  all  the  marked  and  singular  linea- 
ments of  his  face  which  was  not,  even  in  the  most 
absolute  identity,  mine  own! 

It  was  Wilson;  but  he  spoke  no  longer  in  a 
whisper,  and  I  could  have  fancied  that  I  myself 
tras  speaking  while  he  said : 


* 

•■■m 
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'*  Tou  have  conquered,  and  1  yield.  Yet  hence- 
forweard  art  thou  also  dead— dead  to  the  World, 
to  Heaven,  and  to  Hope!  In  me  didst  thou  exist 
^-and,  in  my  death,  see  by  thie  image,  which  u 
thine  own,  how  utterht  thou  hatt  murdered  thy^ 
eelf." 
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0*  grand  malb«ur,  de  m  pouvolr  Atra  muI.— La  firuytra. 

It  was  well  said  of  a  certain  German  book 
that  **  e«  I'dsst  sich  nicht  lesen  " — it  does  not  per- 
mit itself  to  be  read.  There  are  some  secrets 
which  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be  told.  Men 
die  nightly  in  their  beds,  wringing  the  hands  of 
ghostly  confessors,  and  looking  them  piteously  in 
the  eyes— die  with  despair  of  heart  and  convul- 
sion of  throat,  on  account  of  the  hideousness  of 
mysteries  which  will  not  suffer  them:'>elves  to  be 
revealed.  Now  and  then,  alas  I  the  cons''ience  of 
man  takes  up  a  burden  so  heavy  in  horror  that 
it  can  be  thrown  down  only  into  the  grave.  And 
thus  the  essence  of  all  crime  is  undivulged. 

Not  long  ago,  about  the  closing  in  of  an  even- 
ing in  autumn.  I  sat  at  the  large  bow-window  of 

the  D Coffee-House  in  London.    For  some 

months  I  had  been  ill  in  health,  but  was  now 
convalescent,  and,  with  returning  strength, 
found  myself  in  one  of  those  happy  moods  which 
are  so  precisely  the  converse  of  en/nmi — moods  of 
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the  keenest  appetency,  when  tlie  film  from  the 
mental  vision  departs — the  'oyAws  4  wplr  either 
— and  the  intellect,  electrified,  surpaases  as 
greatly  its  every-day  condition,  as  does  the  vivid 
yet  candid  reason  of  Leibnitz,  the  mad  and  flimsy 
rhetoric  of  Gorgias.  Merely  to  breathe  was  en- 
joyment; and  I  derived  positive  pleasure  even 
from  many  of  the  legitimate  i,ources  of  pain.  I 
felt  a  calm  but  inquisitive  interest  in  every  thin?. 
With  a  cigar  in  my  mouth  and  a  newspaper  in 
my  lap,  I  had  been  amusing  myself  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  now  in  poring  over 
advertisements,  now  in  observing  the  promiptu 
ous  company  in  the  room,  and  now  in  peerins; 
through  the  smoky  panes  into  the  street. 

This  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  thorondi- 
fares  of  the  city,  and  had  been  very  much  crowd- 
ed  during  the  whole  day.  But,  as  the  darkness 
came  on,  the  throng  momently  increased;  and. 
by  the  time  the  lamps  were  well  lighted,  two 
dense  and  continuous  tides  of  population  were 
rushing  past  the  door.  At  this  particular  period 
of  the  evening  I  had  never  before  been  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  and  the  tumultuous  sea  of  human 
heads  filled  me,  therefore,  with  a  delicious  nov- 
elty of  emotion.  I  gave  up,  at  length,  all  care 
of  thmgs  withir.  the  hotel,  and  became  absorbed 
in  contemplat'on  of  the  scene  without. 

At  first  my  ol»ervations  took  an  abstract  and 
generalizing  turn.  I  looked  at  the  passengers  in 
masses,  and  thought  of  them  in  their  aguregate 
relations.  Soon,  however,  I  descended  to  details, 
•nd  regarded  with  minute  interest  the  innumera- 
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ble  varieties  of  figure,  dress,  air,  gait,  visage,  and 
expression  of  countenance. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  went 
by  had  a  satisfied,  business-like  demeanor,  and 
seemed  to  be  thinking  only  of  making  their  way 
through  the  press.    Their  brows  were  knit,  and 
their  eyes  rolled  quickly ;  when  pushed  against 
by  fellow-wayfarers  they  evinced  no  symptom  of 
impatience,  but  adjusted  their  clothes  and  hur- 
ried on.  Others,  still  a  numerous  class,  were  rest- 
less in  their  movements,  had  flushed  faces,  and 
talked  and  gesticulated  to  themselves,  as  if  feel- 
ing in  solitude  on  account  of  the  very  denseness 
of  the  company  around.  When  impeded  in  their 
progress,  these  people  suddenly  ceased  mutter- 
ing;  but    redoubled   their    gesticulations,    and 
awaited,  with  an  absent  and  overdone  smile  upon 
their  lips,  the  course  of  the  persons  impeding 
them.    If  jostled,  they  bowed  profusely  to  the 
jostlers,  and  appeared  overwhelmed  with  confu- 
<,io;i. — There  was  nothing  very  distinctive  about 
these  twf»  iarge  classes  beyond  what  I  have  noted. 
Their  habiliments  belonged  to  that  order  which 
is  pointedly  termed  the  decent.    They  were  un- 
doubtedly    noblemen,     merchants,     attorneys, 
tradesmen,  stock-jobbers — the  Eupatrids  and  the 
common-places  of  society — men  of  leisure  and 
men  actively  en<?aged  in  affairs  of  their  own — 
conducting  business  upon  its  own  responsibility. 
They  did  not  greatly  excite  my  attention. 

The  tribe  of  clerks  was  an  obvious  one ;  and 
here  I  discerned  two  r  markable  divisions.  There 
were  the  junior  clerks  of  flash  houses — ^young 
V.  12 
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gentlemen  with  tight  coats,  bright  boots,  well, 
oiled  hair,  and  supercilious  lips.    Setting  aside 
a  certain  dapperness  of  carriage,  which  may  be 
termed  deskism  for  want  of  a  better  word,  the 
manner  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  an  exact 
facsimile  of  what  had  been  the  perfection  of  ban 
ton  about  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before.  They 
wore  the  cast-off  graces  of  the  gentry ;— and  this 
I  believe,  involves  the  best  definition  of  the  class! 
The  division  of  the  upper  clerks  of  staunch 
firms,  or  of  the  "  steady  old  fellows,"  it  was  not 
possible  to  mistake.    These  were  known  by  their 
coats  and  pantaloons  of  black  or  brown,  made 
to  sit  comfortably,  with  white  cravats  and  waist- 
coats, broad  solid-looking  shoes,  and  thick  hose 
or  gaiters.  They  had  all  slightly  bald  heads,  from 
which  the  right  ears,  long  used  to  pen-holdin- 
had  an  odd  habit  of  standing  off  on  end.    I  ob- 
served that  they  always  removed  or  settled  their 
hats  with  both  hands,  and  wore  watches,  with 
short  gold  chains  of  a  substantial  and  ancient 
pattern.    Theirs  was  the  affectation  of  respect- 
ability—if  indeed  there  be  an  affectation  so  hon. 
orable. 

There  were  many  individuals  of  dashing  ap- 
pearance,  whom  I  easily  understood  as  belonging 
to  the  race  of  swell  pick-pockets,  with  which  all 
great  cities  are  infested.  I  watched  these  •'entry 
with  much  mquisitiveness,  and  found  it  difficult 
to  imagine  how  they  should  ever  be  mistaken  for 
gentlemen  by  gentlemen  themselves.  Their  volu- 
mmousness  of  wristband,  with  an  air  of  excessive 
frankness,  should  betray  them  at  once 
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The  gamblers,  of  whom  I  descried  not  a  few, 
were  still  more  easily  recognizable.    They  wore 
every  variety  of  dress,  from  that  of  the  desperate 
thimble-rig  bully,  with  velvet  waistcoat,  fancy 
neckerchief,  gilt  chains,  and  filagreed  buttons,  to 
that  of  the  scrupulously  inornate  clergyman, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  sm- 
picion.    Still  all  were  distin<?uished  by  a  certain 
sodden  swarthiness  of  complexion,  a  filmy  dim- 
ness of  eye,  and  pallor  and  compression  of  lip. 
There  were  two  other  traits,  moreover,  by  which 
I  could  always  detect  them :  a  guarded  lowness 
of  tone  in  conversation,  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
extension  of  the  thumb  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  with  the  fingers.    Very  often,  in  company 
with  these  sharpers,  I  observed  an  order  of  men 
somewhat  different  in  habits,  but  still  birds  of  a 
kindred  feather.    They  may  be  defined  as  the 
gentlemen  who  live  by  their  wits.    They  seem  to 
prey  upon  the  public  in  two  battalions — that  of 
the  dandies  and  that  of  the  military  men.    Of 
the  first  grade  the  leading  features  are  long  locks 
and  smiles;   of  the  second,    frogged  coats   and 
frowns. 

Descending  in  the  scale  of  what  is  termed  gen- 
tility, I  found  darker  and  deeper  themes  for 
speculation.  I  saw  Jew  pedlars,  with  hawk  eyes 
flashing  from  countenances  whose  every  other 
feature  wore  only  an  expression  of  abject  humil- 
ity; sturdy  professional  street  beggars  scowling 
upon  mendicants  of  a  better  stamp,  whom  de- 
spair alone  had  driven  forth  into  the  night  for 
charity ;  feeble  and  ghastly  invalids,  upon  whom 
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death  had  placed  a  sure  hand,  and  who  sidled 
and  tottered  through  the  mob,  looking  every  one 
beseechingly  in  the  face,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
chance  consolation,  some  lost  hope ;  modest  yount? 
girls  returning  from  long  and  late  labor  to  a 
chesrless  home,  and  shrinking  more  tearfully 
than  indignantly  from  the  glances  of  ruffiansL 
whose  direct  contact,  even,  could  not  be  avoided- 
women  of  the  town  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  aijes 
—the  unequivocal    beauty  in  the  prime  of  her 
womanhood,  putting  one  in  mind  of  the  statue 
in  Lucian,  with  the  surface  of  Parian  marble 
and  the  interior  filled  with  filth— the  loathsome 
and  utterly  lost  leper  in  rags— the  wrinkled,  be- 
jewelled, and  paint-begrimed  beldame,  making  a 
last  effort  at  youth— the  mere  child  of  immature 
form,  yet,  from  long  association,  an  adept  in  the 
dreadful  coquetries  of  her  trade,  and  burnin<' 
with  a  rabid  ambition  to  be  ranked  the  equal  of 
her  elders  m  vice;  drunkards  innumerable  and 
indescribable— «ome  in  shreds  and  patches,  reel- 
mg,  inarticulate,  with  bruised  visage  and  lack- 
lustre eyes— some  in  whole  although  filthy  gar- 
ments, with  a  slightly  unsteady  swagger,  thiek 
sensual  lips,  and  hearty-looking  rubicund  faces 
—others  clothed   in  materials  which    had  once 
been  good,    and  which  even  now  were  scrupu- 
lously well  brushed— men   who  walked  with  a 
more  than  naturally  firm  and  springy  step,  but 
whose   countenances  were  fearfully  pale,   and 
whose  eyes  were  hideously  wild  and  red ;  and  who 
clutched  with  quivering  fingers,  as  they  strode 
through  the  crowd,  at  every  object  which  came 
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within  their  reach ;  beside  these,  pie-men,  porters, 
coal-heavers,  sweeps;  organ-grinders,  monkey- 
exhibitors,  and  baliad-mongers,  those  who  vended 
with  those  who  B&ag;  ragged  artizans  and  ex- 
hausted laborers  of  every  description,  and  all 
full  of  a  noisy  and  inordinate  vivacity  which 
jarred  discordantly  upon  the  ear,  and  gave  an 
aching  sensation  to  the  eye. 

As  the  night  deepened,  so  deepened  to  me  the 
interest  of  the  scene;  for  not  only  did  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  crowd  materially  alter  (its 
gentler  features  retiring  in  the  gradual  with- 
dirawal  of  the  more  orderly  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  its  harsher  ones  coming  out  into  bolder 
relief,  as  the  late  hour  brought  forth  every  spe- 
cies of  infamy  from  its  den),  but  the  rays  of 
the  gas-lamps,  feeble  at  first  in  their  struggle 
with  the  dying  day,  had  now  at  length  gained 
ascendancy,  and  threw  over  every  thing  a  fitful 
and  garish  lustre.  All  was  dark  yet  splendid — 
as  that  ebony  to  which  has  been  likened  the  style 
of  Tertullian. 

The  wild  effects  of  the  light  enchained  me  to 
an  examination  of  individual  faces ;  and  although 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  world  of  light  flitted 
before  the  window  prevented  me  from  casting 
more  than  a  glance  upon  each  visage,  still  if 
seemed  that,  in  my  then  peculiar  mental  state, 
I  could  frequently  read,  even  in  that  brief  in- 
terval of  a  glance,  the  history  of  long  years. 

With  my  brow  to  the  glass,  I  was  thus  occu- 
pied in  scrutinizing  the  mob,  when  suddenly 
there  came  into  view  a  countenance  (that  of  a 
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decrepit  old  man,  some  tizty-five  or  seventy  yean 
of  age) — 8  countenance  which  at  once  arrested 
and  absorbiid  my  whole  attention,  on  account  of 
the  absolute  idio^rncrasy  of  its  expression.    Any 
thing  even  remotely  resembling  that  expression 
I  had  never  seen  before.    I  well  remember  that 
my  first  thought,  upon  beholding  it,  was  that 
Retzch,  had  he   viewed  it,  would  have   greatly 
preferred  it  to  his  own  pictural  incarnations  of 
the  fiend.    As  I  endeavored,   during  the  brief 
minute  of  my  original  survey,  to  form  some  an- 
alysis of  the  meaning  conveyed,  there  arose  con- 
fusedly and  paradoxically  within  my  mind,  the 
ideas  of  vast  mental  power,  of  caution,  of  penu- 
riousness,  of  avarice,  of  coolness,  of  malice,  of 
blood-thirstiness,  of  triumph,  of  merriment,  of 
excessive  terror,  of  intense — of  supreme  despair 
I  felt  singularly  aroused,    startled,  fascinated, 
"  How  wild  a  history,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is 
written  within  that  bosom  I  "   Then  came  a  crav- 
ing  desire  to  keep  the  man  in  view — to  know 
more  of  him.    Hurriedly  putting  on  an  overcoat, 
and  seizing  my  hat  and  cane,  I  made  my  way 
mto  the  street,  and  pushed  through  the  crowd  in 
the  direction  which  I  had  seen  him  take ;  for  he 
had  already  disappeared.    With  some  little  dif- 
ficulty I  at  length  came  within  sight  of  him, 
approached,  and  followed  him  closely,  yet  cau- 
tiously, so  as  not  to  attract  his  attention. 

I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
his  person.  He  was  short  in  stature,  verv  thin, 
and  apparently  very  feeble.  His  clothes, 'gener- 
ally,  were  filthy  and  ragged ;  but  as  he  came  now 
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and  then,  within  the  strong  glare  of  a  lamp,  I 
perceived  that  his  linen,  although  dirty,  was  of 
beautiful  texture;  and  my  vision  deceived  me, 
or  through  a  rent  in  a  closely-buttoned  and  evi- 
d.'ntly  second-handed  roquelaire  which  envel- 
,-ned  him,  I  caught  a  glimpse  both  of  a  diamond 
and  of  a  dagger.  These  observations  heightened 
my  curiosity,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  the  stran- 
fiter  whithersoever  he  should  go.  ^.  ,  ,       .. 

It  was  now  fully  night-fall,  and  a  thick  humid 
foe  hung  over  the  city,  soon  ending  m  a  settled 
and  heavy  rain.    This  change  of  weather  had  an 
odd  effect  upon  the  crowd,  the  whole  of  whiclx 
was  at  once  put  into  new  commotion,  and  over- 
shadowed  by  a  world  of  umbrellas.    The  waver, 
the  jostle,  and  the  hum  increased  in  a  tenfold  de- 
eree     For  ray  own  part  I  did  not  much  regard 
the  rain— the  lurking  of  an  old  fever  in  my  sys- 
tem  rendering  the  moisture  somewhat  too  dan- 
Kerously  pleasant.    Tying  a  handkerchief  about 
mv  mouth,  I  kept  on.    For  half  an  hour  the  old 
man  held  his  way  with  difficulty  along  the  great 
thoroughfare;  and  I  here  walked  close  at  his  el- 
bow through  fear  of  losing  sight  of  him.    Never 
once  turning  his  head  to  look  back,  he  did  not 
observe  me.    By  and  by  he  passed  into  a  cross 
street,  which,  although  densely  filled  with  people, 
was  not  quite  so  much  thronged  as  the  mam  one 
he  had  quitted.    Here  a  change  in  his  demeanor 
became  evident.     He  walked  more  slowly  and 
with  less  object  than  before-more  hesitatingly. 
He  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  wav  repeatedly, 
without  apparent  aim;   and  the  press  was  stiU 
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80  thick,  that,  at  every  such  movement,  I  was 
obliged  to  follow  him  closely.    The  street  was  a 
narrow  and  long  one,  and  his  course  lay  within  it 
for  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  the  passengers 
had  gradually  diminished  to  about  that  number 
which  IS  ordinarily  seen  at  noon  on  Broadway 
near  the  park— so  vast  a  difference  is  there  be- 
tween a  London  populace  and  that  of  the  most 
frequented    American    city.      A    second    turn 
brought  us  into  a  square,  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
overflowing  with  life.     The  old  manner  of  the 
stranger  re-appeared.     His  chin  fell  upon  his 
breast,  while  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  from  under 
his  knit  brows,  in  every  direction,  upon  those 
who  hemmed  him  in.    He  urged  his  way  steadily 
and  perseveringly.    I  was  surprised,  however,  to 
find,  upon  his  having  made  the  circuit  of  the 
square,  that  ne  turned  and  retraced  his  steps. 
Still  more  was  I  astonished  to  see  him  repeat  the 
same  walk  several  times — once  nearly  detecting 
me  as  he  came  round  with  a  sudden  movement." 
In  this  exercise  he  spent  another  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  met  with  far  less  interruption 
from  passengers  than  at  first.    The  rain  fell  fast ; 
the  air  grew  cool ;  and  the  people  were  retiring 
to  their  homes.    With  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
the  wanderer  passed  into  a  by-street  compara- 
tively deserted.    Down  this,  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  he  rushed  with  an  activity  I  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  seeing  in  one  so  aged,  and  which 
put  me  to  much  trouble  in  pursuit.    A  few  min- 
utes brought  us  to  a  large  and  busy  bazaar,  with 
the  localities  of  which  the  stranger  appeared  well 
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acquainted,  and  where  his  original  demeanor 
again  became  apparent,  as  he  forced  his  way  to 
and  fro,  without  aim,  among  the  host  of  buyers 
and  sellers. 

During  the  hour  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts, 
which  we  passed  in  this  place,  it  required  much 
caution  on  my  part  to  keep  him  within  reach 
without  attracting  his  observation.  Luckily  I 
wore  a  pair  of  caoutchouc  over-shoes,  and  could 
move  about  in  perfect  silence.  At  no  moment  did 
he  see  that  I  watched  him.  He  entered  shop  af- 
ter shop,  priced  nothing,  spoke  no  word,  and 
looked  at  all  objects  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare. 
I  was  now  utterly  amazed  at  his  behavior,  and 
tirmly  resolved  that  we  should  not  part  until  I 
had  satisfied  myself  in  some  measure  respecting 
him. 

A  loud-toned  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  com- 
pany were  fast  deserting  the  bazaar.  A  shop- 
keeper, in  putting  up  a  shutter,  jostled  the  old 
man,  and  at  the  instant  I  saw  a  strong  shudder 
come  over  his  frame.  He  hurried  into  the  street, 
looked  anxiously  around  him  for  an  instant,  and 
then  ran  with  incredible  swiftness  through  many 
crooked  and  peopleless  lanes,  until  we  emerged 
once  more  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  whence 

we  had  started — the  street  of  the  D Hotel. 

It  no  longer  wore,  however,  the  same  aspect.  It 
was  still  brilliant  with  gas;  but  the  rain  fell 
fier  ly,  and  there  were  few  persons  to  be  seen. 
The  stranger  grev/  pale.  He  walked  moodily 
some  paces  up  the  once  populous  avenue,  then, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
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river,  and,  plunging  through  a  great  variety  of 
devious  ways,  came  out,  at  length,  in  view  of  uui- 
of  the  principal  theatres.  It  was  about  being; 
closed,  and  the  audience  were  thronging  from  tliu 
doors.  I  saw  the  old  man  gasp  as  if  for  breath 
while  he  threw  himself  amid  the  crowd;  but  1 
thought  that  the  intense  agony  of  his  counte- 
nance had,  in  some  measure,  abated.  His  head 
again  fell  upon  his  breast ;  he  appeared  as  I  had 
seen  him  at  first.  I  observed  that  he  now  took 
the  course  in  which  had  gone  the  greater  number 
of  the  audience — ^but,  upon  the  whole,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  waywardness  of  his  ac- 
tions. 

As  he  proceeded,  the  company  grew  more  scat- 
tered, and  his  old  uneasiness  and  vacillation  was 
resumed.  For  some  time  he  followed  closely  a 
party  of  some  ten  or  twelve  roisterers ;  but  from 
this  number  one  by  one  dropped  off,  until  three 
only  remained  together,  in  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
lane,  little  frequented.  The  stranger  paused, 
and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  then, 
with  every  mark  of  agitation,  pursued  rapidly  a 
route  which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  the  city, 
amid  regions  very  different  from  those  we  had 
hitherto  traversed.  It  was  the  most  noisome 
quarter  of  London,  where  every  thing  wore  the 
worst  impress  of  the  most  deplorable  poverty, 
and  of  the  most  desperate  crime.  By  the  dim 
light  of  an  accidental  lamp,  tall,  antique,  worm- 
eaten,  wooden  tenements  were  seen  tottering  to 
their  fall,  in  directions  so  many  and  capricious, 
that  scarce  the  semblance  of  a  passage  was  dis- 
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cemible  between  them.    The  paving-stones  lay 
at  random,  displaced  from  their  beds  by  the 
rankly-growing  grass.    Horrible  filth  festered  in 
the  dammed-up  gutters..    The  whole  atmosphere 
teemed  with  desolation.    Yet,  as  we  proceeded, 
the  sounds  of  human  life  revived  by  sure  degrees, 
and  at  length  large  bands  of  the  most  abandoned 
of  a  London  populace  were  seen  reeling  to  and 
fro.    The  spirits  of  the  old  man  again  flickered 
up,  as  a  lamp  which  is  near  its  death-hour.    Once 
more  he  strode  onward  with  elastic  tread.    Sud- 
denly a  corner  was  turned,  a  blaze  of  light  burst 
upon  our  sight,  and  we  stood  before  one  of  the 
huge  suburban  temples  of  Intemperance — one  of 
the  palaces  of  the  fiend.  Gin. 

It  was  now  nearly  daybreak;  but  a  number  of 
wretched  inebriates  still  pressed  in  and  out  of 
the  flaunting  entrance.    With  a  half  shriek  of 
joy  the  old  man  forced  a  passage  within,  re- 
sumed at  once  his  original  bearing,  and  stalked 
backward  and  forward,  without  apparent  object, 
among  the  throng.    He  had  not  been  thus  long 
occupied,  however,  before  a  rush  to  the  doors 
gave  token  that  the  host  was  closing  them  for  the 
night.    It  was  something  even  more  intense  than 
despair  that  I  then  observed  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  singular  being  whom  I  had  watched 
so  pertinaciously.    Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his 
career,  but,  with  a  mad  energy,  retraced  his  steps 
at  once,  to  the  heart  of  the  mighty  London. 
Long  and  swiftly  he  fled,  while  I  followed  him  m 
the  wildest  amazement,  resolute  not  to  abandon 
a  scrutiny  in  which  I  now  felt  an  interest  all-ab- 
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sorbing.  The  sun  arose  while  we  proceeded,  and, 
when  we  ^ifd  once  again  reached  that  most 
thronged  mart  of  the  populous  town,  the  street  ot' 

the  D Hotel,  it  presented  an  appearance  of 

human  bustle  and  activity  scarcely  inferior  tn 
nhat  I  had  seen  on  the  evening  before.  And 
here,  long,  amid  the  momently  increasing  confu- 
sion, did  I  persist  in  my  pursuit  of  the  stranger. 
But,  as  usual,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  and  during 
the  day  did  not  pass  from  out  the  turmoil  of  that 
street.  And,  as  the  shades  of  the  second  evening 
came  on,  I  grew  wearied  unto  death,  and,  stop- 
ping fully  in  front  of  the  wanderer,  gazed  at  him 
steadfastly  in  the  face.  He  noticed  me  not,  but  re- 
sumed his  solemn  walk,  while  I,  ceasing  to  follow, 
remained  absorbed  in  contemplation.  "This  ol(l 
man,"  I  said  at  length,  "is  the  type  and  the  gen- 
ius of  deep  crime.  He  refuses  to  be  alone.  He 
is  the  man  of  the  crowd.  It  will  be  in  vain  to 
follow ;  for  i  shall  learn  no  more  of  him,  nor  of 
his  deeds.  The  worst  heart  of  the  world  is  a 
grosser  book  than  the  "Hortulus  Animae,"*  and 
perhaps  it  is  but  one  of  the  great  mercies  of  God 
that  *es  Idsst  sich  nicht  lesev.*  " 

•  "  The  Hortulua  Animm  cum  Oratiunculia  Aliqvibu*  Super- 
«Mitia  "  of  OrUnlnser. 
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In  the  consideration  of  the  faculties  and  im. 
pulses— of  the  prima  mobilia  of  the  human  soul, 
the  phrenologists  have  failed  to  make  room  for  a 
propensity  which,  although  obviously  existing  as 
a  radical,  primitive,  irreducible  sentunent,  has 
been  equally  overlooked  by  all  the  moralists  who 
have  preceded  them.    In  the  pure  arrogance  ot 
the  reason,  we  have  all  overlooked  it.    We  liaye 
suffered  its  existence  to  escape  our  senses,  solely 
through  want  of  belief— of  faith ;— whether  it  be 
faith  in  Revelation,  or  faith  in  the  Kabbala.  The 
idea  of  it  has  never  occurred  to  us,  simply  be- 
cause of  its  supererogations.    We  saw  no  need 
of  impulse—  for   the   propensity.     We   could 
not  perceive  its  necessity.     We  could  not  un- 
derstand, that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  have  un- 
derstood, had  the  notion  of  this  pnmum  mobile 
ever  obtruded  itself ;— we  could  not  have  under- 
stood in  what  manner  it  might  be  made  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  humanity,  either  temporal  or 
eternal.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  phrenology 
and,  in  great  measure,  all  metaphysicianism  have 
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been  concocted  a  priori.  The  intellectual  or  logi- 
cal  man,  rather  than  the  understanding  or  obser- 
vant man,  set  himself  to  imagine  designs — to  dic- 
tate purposes  to  God.  Having  thus  fathomed,  to 
his  satisfaction,  the  intentions  of  Jehovah,  out  of 
these  intentions  he  built  his  innumerable  systems 
of  mind.  In  the  matter  of  phrenology,  for  exam- 
ple, we  first  determined,  naturally  enough,  that 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Deity  that  man  should 
eat.  We  then  assigned  to  man  an  organ  of  ali- 
mentiveness,  and  this  organ  is  the  scourge  with 
which  the  Deity  compels  man,  will-I  nill-I,  into 
eating.  Secondly,  having  settled  it  to  be  God's 
will  that  man  should  continue  his  species,  we  dis- 
covered an  organ  of  amativeness,  forthwith. 
And  so  with  combativeness,  with  ideality,  with 
causality,  with  constructiveness, — so,  in  short, 
with  every  organ,  whether  representing  a  pro- 
pensity, a  moral  sentiment,  or  a  faculty  of  the 
pure  intellect.  And  in  these  arrangements  of 
the  principia  of  human  action,  the  Spurzheira- 
ites,  v/hether  right  or  wrong,  in  part,  or  upon  tho 
whole,  have  but  followed,  in  principle,  the  foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors ;  deducing  and  estab- 
lishing every  thing  from  the  preconceived  des- 
tiny of  man,  and  upon  the  ground  of  the  objects 
of  his  Creator. 

It  would  have  been  wiser,  it  would  have  bcou 
safer,  to  classify  (if  classify  we  must)  upon  the 
basis  of  what  man  usually  or  occasionally  did, 
and  was  always  occasionally  doing,  rather  than 
upon  the  basis  of  what  we  took  it  for  granted  the 
Deity  intended  him  to  do.    If  we  cannot  compre- 
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bend  God  in  his  visible  works,  how  then  in  his  in- 
conceivable thoughts,  that  call  the  works  into  be- 
ing If  we  cannot  understand  him  in  his  objec- 
tive creatures,  how  then  in  his  substantive  mood» 
and  phases  of  creation  ? 

Induction,  o  posteriori,  would  have  brought 
phrenology  to  admit,  as  an  innate  and  primitive 
principle  of  human  action,  a  paradoxical  some- 
thing, which  we  may  call  perverseness,  for  want 
of  a  more  characteristic  term.    In  the  sense  I  in- 
tend, it  is,  in  fact,  a  mobile  without  motive,  a  mo- 
tive not  motivirt    Through  its  promptings  we  act 
without  comprehensible  object;   or,  if  this  shall 
be  understood  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  we 
may  so  far  modify  the  proposition  as  to  say,  that 
through  its  promptings  we  act,  for  the  reason 
that  we  should  not.    In  theory,  no  reason  can  be 
more  unreasonable;  but,  in  fact,  there  is  none 
more  strong.    With  certain  minds,  under  certain 
conditions,  it  becomes  absolutely  irresistible     I 
am  not  more  certain  that  I  breathe,  than  that  the 
assurance  of  the  wrong  or  error  of  any  action  is 
often  the  one  unconquerable  force  which  impels 
us.  and  alone  impels  us  to  its  prosecution.    Nor 
^vill  this  overwhelming  tendency  to  do  wrong  for 
the  wrong's  sake  admit  of  analysis,  or  resolution 
into  ulterior  elements.    It  is  a  radical,  a  primi- 
tive impulse — elementary.    It  will  be  said,  I  am 
aware,  that  when  we  persist  in  acts  because  we 
feel  we  should  not  persist  in  them,  our  conduct 
is  but  a  modification  of  that  which  ordinarily 
springs  from  the  comhativcvess  of  phrenology. 
But  a  glance  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  idea. 
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The  phrenological  combativeness  has  for  its  es-' 
seuce,  the  necessity  of  self-defense.  It  is  our 
safeguard  against  injury.  Its  principle  regards 
our  well-being ;  and  thus  the  desire  to  be  well  is 
excited  simultaneously  with  its  development.  It 
follows,  that  the  desire  to  be  well  must  be  excited 
simultaneously  with  any  principle  which  shall  be 
merely  a  modification  of  combativeness,  but  in 
the  case  of  that  something  which  I  term  perverse- 
ness,  the  desire  to  be  well  is  not  only  not  aroused, 
but  a  strongly  antagonistical  sentiment  exists. 

An  appeal  to  one's  own  heart  is,  after  all,  the 
best  reply  to  the  sophistry  just  noticed.  No  one 
who  trustingly  consults  and  thoroughly  ques- 
tions his  own  soul,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
entire  radicalness  of  the  propensity  in  question. 
It  is  not  more  incomprehensible  than  distinctive. 
There  lives  no  man  who  at  some  period  has  not 
been  tormented,  for  example,  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  tantalize  a  listener  by  circumlocution. 
The  speaker  is  aware  that  he  displeases ;  he  has 
every  intention  to  please ;  he  is  usually  curt,  pre- 
cise and  clear;  the  most  laconic  and  luminous 
language  is  struggling  for  utterance  upon  his 
tongue ;  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  he  restrains 
himself  from  giving  it  flow ;  he  dreads  and  dep- 
recates the  anger  of  him  whom  he  addresses ;  yet, 
the  thought  strikes  him,  that  by  certain  involu- 
tions and  parentheses,  this  anger  may  be  engen- 
dered. That  single  thought  is  enough.  The  im- 
pulse increases  to  a  wish,  the  wish  to  a  desire,  the 
desire  to  an  uncontrollable  longing,  and  the  lonsr- 
ing  (to  the  deep  regret  and  mortification  of  the 
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speaker,  and  in  defiance  of  all  consequences)  is 
iudulged. 

We  have  a  task  before  us  which  must  be  speed- 
ily performed.  We  know  that  it  will  be  ruinous 
to  make  delay.  The  most  important  crisis  of  our 
life  calls,  trump^t-tongued,  for  immediate  energy 
and  action.  We  glow,  we  are  consumed  with 
eagerness  to  commence  the  work,  with  the  antici- 
pation of  whose  glorious  result  our  whole  souls 
are  on  fire.  It  must,  it  shall  be  urdertaken  ta- 
day,  and  yet  we  put  it  off  until  to-morrow ;  and 
why!  There  is  no  answer,  except  that  we  feel 
perverse,  using  the  word  with  no  comprehension 
of  the  principle.  To-morrow  arrives,  and  with 
it  a  more  unpatient  anxiety  to  do  our  duty,  but 
with  this  very  increase  of  anxiety  arrives,  also,  a 
nameless,  a  positively  fearful,  because  unfath- 
omable, craving  for  delay.  This  craving  gathers 
strength  as  the  moments  fly.  The  last  hour  for 
action  is  at  hand.  We  tremble  with  the  violence 
of  the  conflict  within  us,— of  the  definite  with  the 
indefinite— of  the  substance  with  the  shadow. 
But,  if  the  contest  have  proceeded  thus  far,  it  is 
the  shadow  which  prevails, — we  strugijle  in  vain. 
The  clock  strikes,  and  is  the  knell  of  our  welfare. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  chantieleer-note  to  the 
{.'host  that  has  so  long  overawed  us.  It  flies — it 
disappears — we  are  free.  The  old  energy  re- 
turns.   We  will  labor  now.    Alas,  it  is  too  late! 

We  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  We 
peer  into  the  abyss— we  grow  sick  and  dizzy. 
Our  first  impulse  is  to  shrink  from  the  danger. 
Unaccountably  we  remain.    By  slow  degrees  our 
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siclciiess  and  dizziness  and  horror  become  merged 
iu  a  cloud  of  unnamable  feeling.  By  gradations, 
still  more  imperceptible,  this  cloud  assumt^^ 
shape,  as  did  the  vapor  from  the  bottle  out  of 
which  arose  the  genius  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
But  out  of  this  our  cloud  upon  the  precipice's 
edge,  there  grows  into  palpability,  a  shape,  far 
more  terrible  than  any  genius  or  any  demon  of  a 
tale,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  thought,  although  a  fear- 
ful one,  and  one  which  chills  the  very  marrow  of 
our  bones  with  the  fierceness  of  the  delight  of  its 
horror.  It  is  merely  the  idea  of  what  would  bi 
our  sensations  during  the  sweeping  precipitancy 
of  a  fall  from  such  a  height.  And  this  fall — this 
rushing  annihilation — for  the  very  reason  that  it 
involves  that  one  most  ghastly  and  loathsome 
images  of  death  and  suffering  which  have  ever 
presented  themselves  to  our  imagination — for 
this  very  cause  do  we  now  the  most  vividly  desire 
it.  And  because  our  reason  violently  deters  us 
from  the  brink,  therefore  do  we  the  most  impetu- 
ously approach  it.  There  is  no  passion  in  nature 
so  demoniacally  impatient,  as  that  of  him  who, 
shuddering  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  thus 
meditates  a  plunge.  To  indulge,  for  a  moment, 
in  any  attempt  at  thought,  is  to  be  inevitably 
lost;  for  reflection  but  urges  us  to  forbear,  and 
therefore  it  is,  I  say,  that  we  cannot.  If  there  be 
no  friendly  arm  to  check  us,  or  if  we  fail  in  a 
sudden  effort  to  prostrate  ourselves  backward 
from  the  abyss,  we  plui-^e,  and  are  destroyed. 

Examine  these  and  similar  actions  as  wc  will, 
we  shall  find  them  resulting  solely  from  the  spir- 
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it  of  the  Perverse.  We  perpetrate  them  because 
we  feel  that  we  should  not.  Beyond  or  behind 
this  there  is  no  intellinitible  principle;  and  we 
might,  indeed,  deem  this  perverseness  a  direct  in- 
stigation of  the  arch-fiend,  were  it  not  ocisasion- 
ally  known  to  operate  in  furtherance  of  ^ood. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  that  in  "-^me  measure  I 
may  answer  your  question — that  I  may  explain 
to  you  why  I  am  here — that  I  may  assign  to  you 
something  that  shall  have  at  least  the  faint  as- 
pect of  a  cause  for  my  wearing  these  fetters,  and 
for  my  tenanting  this  cell  of  the  condemned. 
Had  I  not  been  thus  prolix,  you  might  either 
have  misunderstood  me  altogether,  or,  with  the 
rabble,  have  fancied  me  mad.  As  it  is,  you  will 
(Esily  pe .'ceive  that  I  am  one  of  the  many  un- 
counted victims  of  the  Imp  of  the  Perverse. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  deed  could  have  been 
wrought  with  a  more  thorough  deliberation.  For 
weeks,  for  months,  I  pondered  upon  the  means  of 
the  murder.  I  rejected  a  thousand  schemes,  be- 
cause their  accomplishment  involved  a  chance  of 
detection.  At  length,  in  reading  some  French 
luemoirs,  I  found  an  account  of  a  nearly  fatal 
ilhiess  that  occurred  to  Madame  Pilau,  through 
the  agency  of  a  candle  accidentally  poisoned. 
The  idea  struck  my  fancy  at  once.  I  know  my  vic- 
tim's habit  of  reading  in  bed.  I  knew,  too,  that 
his  apartment  was  narrow  and  ill-ventilated. 
But  I  need  not  vex  you  with  impertinent  details. 
I  need  not  describe  the  easy  artifices  by  which  I 
substituted,  in  his  bed-room  candle-stand,  a  wax- 
light  of  my  own  making  for  the  one  which  I 
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there  found.  The  next  morning  he  was  discov- 
ered dead  in  his  bed,  and  the  coroner's  verdict 
was— "Death  by  the  visitation  of  God." 

Having  inherited  his  estate,  all  went  well  witii 
me  for  years.    The  idea  of  detection  never  once 
entered  my  brain.    Of  the  remains  of  the  fatal 
taper  I  had  myself  carefully  disposed.  I  had  left 
no  shadow  of  a  clew  by  which  it  wovxld  be  possi- 
ble to  convict,  or  even  to  suspect,  me  of  the 
crime.    It  is  inconceivable  how  rich  a  sentiment 
of   satisfaction   arose   in   my   bosom   as   I   re- 
flected upon  my  absolute  security.     For  a  very 
long  period  of  time  I  was  accustomed  to  revel 
in  this  bentiment.     It  afforded  me   more  real 
delight    than    all    the    mere    worldly    advan- 
tages  accruing   from  my   sin.     But   there  ar- 
rived at  leLgth  an  epoch,  from  which  the  pleas- 
urable feeling  grew,  by  scarcely  perceptible  gra- 
dations, into  a  haunting  and  harassing  thought. 
It  harassed  because  it  haunted.    I  could  scarcely 
get  rid  of  it  for  an  instant.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  be  thus  annoyed  with  the  ringing  in  our 
ears,  or  rather  in  our  memories,  of  the  burthen  (>f 
some    ordinary    song,    or    some    unimpressive 
snatches  from  an  opera.    Nor  will  we  be  the  less 
tormented  if  the  song  in  itself  be  good,  or  the 
opera  air  meritorious.    In  this  manner,  at  last,  I 
would  perpetually  catch  myself  pondering  upon 
my  security,  and  repeating,  in  a  low  under-tone, 
the  phrase.  "I  am  safe." 

One  day,  whilst  sauntering  along  the  streets, 
I  arrested  myself  in  the  act  of  murmuring,  half 
aloud,  these  customary  syllables.    In  a  fit  of  pet- 
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ulance,  I  re-modelled  them  thus:  "I  am  safe — 
I  am  safe — ^j'es — if  I  be  not  fool  enough  to  make 
open  confession!" 

No  sooner  had  I  spoken  these  words,  than  1 
felt  an  icy  chill  creep  to  my  heart.  I  had  had 
some  experience  in  these  fits  of  perversity 
(whose  nature  I  have  been  at  some  trouble  to 
explain),  and  I  remembered  well  that  in  no  in- 
stance I  had  successfully  resisted  their  attacks. 
And  now  my  own  casual  self-suggestion  that  I 
might  possibly  be  fool  enough  to  confess  the 
murder  of  which  I  had  been  guilty,  confronted 
me,  as  if  the  very  ghost  of  him  whom  I  had  mur- 
dered— and  beckoned  me  on  to  death. 

At  first,  I  made  an  effort  to  shake  off  this 
nightmare  of  the  soul.  I  walked  vigorously — fas- 
ter— still  faster — at  length  I  ran.  I  felt  a  mad- 
dening desire  to  shriek  aloud.  Every  succeeding 
wave  of  thought  overwhelmed  me  with  new  ter- 
ror, for,  alas!  I  well,  too  well,  understood  that 
to  think,  in  my  situation,  was  to  be  lost.  I  still 
quickened  my  pace.  I  bounded  like  a  madman 
through  the  crowded  thoroughfares.  At  length, 
the  populace  took  alarm,  and  pursued  me.  I  felt 
then  the  consummation  of  my  fate.  Could  I  have 
torn  out  my  tongue,  I  would  have  done  it — but  a 
rough  voice  resounded  in  my  ears — a  rougher 
grasp  seized  me  by  the  shoulder.  I  turned — I 
gasped  for  breath.  For  a  moment  I  experienced 
all  the  pangs  of  suffocation ;  I  became  blind,  and 
deaf,  and  giddy;  and  then  some  invisible  fiend, 
I  thought,  struck  me  with  his  broad  palm  upon 
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the  back.  The  long-imprisoned  secret  burst  forth 
from  my  soul. 

They  say  that  I  spoke  with  a  distinct  enuncia- 
tion, but  with  marked  emphasis  and  passionate 
hurry,  as  if  in  dread  of  interruption  before  con- 
cluding the  brief  but  pregnant  sentences  that 
consigned  me  to  the  hangman  and  to  hell. 

Having  related  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
fullest  judicial  conviction,  I  fell  prostrate  in  a 
swoon. 

But  why  shall  I  say  more?  To-day  I  wear 
these  chains,  and  am  here!  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
fetterless! — but  where f 
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THE  PIT  AND  THE  PENDULUM 


[Published  in  The  Gift,  1843.] 


Impia  tortopum  longos  hlc  turba  furores 
Sanguinis  <nnocul,  non  satlatn,  aluit. 
Sosplte  nunc  patrla,  fracto  nunc  funeris  antro. 
Mors  ubl  dlra  fult  vita  salusque  patent. 

tQwtrain  composed  for  the  gates  of  a  market  to  J>e  erected 
upon  the  site  of  the  JacoMn  Club  House  at  Paris.l 

I  WAS  sick — sick  unto  death  with  that  long 
agony;   and  when  they  at  length  unbound  me, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  sit,  I  felt  that  my  senses 
were  leaving  me.    The  sentence — ^the  dread  sen- 
tence of  death— was  the  last  of  distinct  accentu- 
ation which  reached  my  ears.    After  that,  the 
sound  of  the  inquisitorial  voices  seemed  merged 
in  one  dreamy  indetermina,te  hum.    It  conveyed 
to  my  soul  the  idea  of  revolttfton— perhaps  from 
its  association  in  fancy  with  the  burr  of  a  mill- 
wheel.    This  only  for  a  brief  period,  for  pres- 
ently I  heard  no  more.    Yet,  for  a  while,  I  saw 
—but  with  how  terrible  an  exaggeration !    I  saw 
the  lips  of  the  black-robed  judges.    They  ap- 
peared to  me  white— whiter  than  the  sheet  upon 
which  I  trace  these  words— and  thin  even  to 
grotesqueness;  thin  with  the  intensity  of  their 
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expression  of  firmness — of  immovable  resolution 
— of  stern  contempt  of  human  torture.  I  saw 
that  the  decrees  of  what  to  me  was  Fate  were 
still  issuing  from  those  lips.  I  saw  them  writhe 
with  a  deadly  locution.  I  saw  them  fashion  the 
syllables  of  my  name ;  and  I  shuddered  because 
no  sound  succeeded.  I  saw,  too,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments  of  delirious  horror,  the  soft  and  nearly 
imperceptible  waving  of  the  sable  draperies 
which  enwrapped  the  walls  of  the  apartment. 
And  then  my  vision  fell  upon  the  seven  tall 
candles  upon  the  table.  At  first  they  wore  the 
aspect  of  charity,  and  seemed  white  slender 
angels  who  would  save  me ;  but  then,  all  at  once, 
there  came  a  most  deadly  nausea  over  my  spirit, 
and  I  felt  every  fibre  in  my  frame  thrill  as  if  I 
had  touched  the  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery,  while 
the  angel  forms  became  meaningless  spectres, 
with  heads  of  flame,  and  I  saw  that  from  them 
there  would  be  no  help.  And  then  there  stole 
into  my  fancy,  like  a  rich  musical  note,  the 
thought  of  what  sweet  rest  there  must  be  in  the 
grave.  The  thought  came  gently  and  stealthily, 
and  it  seemed  long  before  it  attained  full  appre- 
ciation; but  just  as  my  spirit  came  at  length 
properly  to  feel  and  entertain  it,  the  figures  of 
the  judges  vanished,  as  if  magically,  from  before 
me ;  the  call  candles  sank  into  nothingness ;  their 
flamei  -^ent  out  utterly ;  the  blackness  of  dark' 
ness  supervened;  all  sensations  appeared  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  mad  rushing  descent  as  of  the  soul 
into  Hades.  Then  silence,  and  stillness,  and 
night  were  the  universe. 
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I  had  swooned;  but  still  will  not  say  that  all 
of  consciousness  was  lost.    What  of  it  there  re- 
mained I  will  not  attempt  to  define,  or  even  to 
describe;   yet  all  was  not  lost     In  the  deepest 
slumber— no!    In  delirium— no ;    In  a  swoon- 
no!    In  death— no!  even  in  the  grave  all  is  not 
lost      Else  there  is  no  inunortality  for  man. 
Arousing  from  the  most  profound  of  slumbers, 
we  break  the  gjssamer  web  of  some  dream.    Yet 
in  a  second  afterward,  (so  frail  may  that  web 
have   been)    we   remember  not   that  we   have 
dreamed.    In  the  return  to  life  from  the  swoon 
there  are  two  stages:  first,  that  of  the  sense  ot 
mental  or  spiritual;  secondly,  that  of  the  sense 
of  physical,  existence.    It  seems  probable  that 
if,  upon  reaching  the  second  stage,  we  could  re- 
call the  impressions  of  the  first,  we  should  find 
these  impressions  eloquent  in  memories  of  the 
gulf  beyond.    And  that  gulf  is— what  j    How  at 
least  shall  we  distinguish  its  shadows  from  those 
of  the  tomb?    But  if  the  impressions  of  what  1 
have  termed  the  first  stage  are  not.  at  will,  re- 
called, yet,  after  long  interval,  do  they  not  come 
unbidden,  while  we  marvel  whence  they  come? 
He  who  has  never  swooned,  is  not  he  who  tmds 
strange  palaces  and  wildly  familiar  faces  in  coals 
that  glow :  is  not  he  who  beholds  floating  in  mid- 
air the  sad  visions  that  the  many  may  not  view; 
is  not  he  who  ponders  over  the  perfume  of  some 
novel  flower;  is  not  he  whose  brain  grows  bewil- 
dered with  the  meaning  of  some  musical  cadencft 
which  has  never  before  arrested  his  attention. 
Amid  frequent  and  thoughtful  endeavors  to 
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remember,  amid  earnest  struggles  to  regather 
some  token  of  the  state  of  seeming  nothingness 
into  which  my  soul  had  lapsed,  there  have  been 
moments  when  I  have  dreamed  of  success ;  there 
have  been  brief,  very  brief  periods  when  I  have 
conjured  up  remembrances  which  the  lucid  rea- 
son of  a  later  epoch  assures  me  could  have  had 
reference  only  to  that  condition  of  seeming  un- 
consciousness. These  shadows  of  memory  tell, 
indistinctly,  of  tall  figures  that  lifted  and  bore 
me  in  silence  down— down — ^still  down — till  a 
hideous  dizziness  oppressed  me  at  the  mere  idea 
of  the  interminableness  of  the  descent.  They 
tell  also  of  a  vague  horror  at  my  heart,  on  ac- 
eoimt  of  that  heart's  unnatural  stillness.  Thon 
comes  a  sense  of  sudden  motionlessness  through- 
out all  things ;  as  if  those  who  bore  me  (a  ghastly 
train!)  had  outrun,  in  their  descent,  the  limits 
of  the  limitless,  and  paused  from  the  wearisomc- 
ness  of  their  toil.  After  this  I  call  to  mind  flat- 
ness and  dampness;  and  then  all  is  madness— 
the  madness  of  a  memory  which  busies  itself 
among  forbidden  things. 

Very  suddenly  there  came  back  to  my  soul  mo- 
tion and  sound — the  tmnultuous  motion  of  the 
heart,  and,  in  my  ears,  the  sound  of  its  beatin;?. 
Then  a  pause  in  which  all  is  blank.  Then  again 
sound,  and  motion,  and  touch — a  tingling  sensa- 
tion pervading  my  frame.  Then  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  existence,  without  thought — a  con- 
dition which  lasted  long.  Then,  very  suddenly, 
thought,  and  shuddering  terror,  and  earnest  en- 
deavor to  comprehend  my  true  state.    Then  a 
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strong  desire  to  lapse  into  insensibility.    Then  a 
rushing  revival  of  soul  and  a  successful  effort  to 
move.    And  now  a  full  memory  of  the  trial,  of 
the  judges,  of  the  sable  draperies,  of  the  sentence, 
of  the  sickness,  of  the  swoon.     Then  entire  for- 
getfulness  of  all  that  followed ;  of  all  that  a  later 
day  and  much  earnestness  of  endeavor  have  en- 
abled me  vaguely  to  recall.  t  i-  ,.  .i,  * 
So  far,  I  had  not  opened  my  eyes.    I  felt  .that 
I  lay  upon  mv  back,  unbound.     I  reached  out  my 
hand,  and  it^  fell  heavily  upon  something  damp 
and  hard.     There  I  suffered  it  to  remain  for 
many  minutes,  while  I  strove  to  imagine  where 
and  what  I  could  be.     I  longed,  dared  not,  to 
employ  my  vision.     I  dreaded  the  first  glance  at 
objects  around  me.     It  was  not  that  I  feared  to 
look  upon  things  horrible,  but  that  I  grew  aghast 
Ipst  there  should  be  nothing  to  see.     At  length, 
with  a  wild  desperation  at  heart,  I  quickly  un- 
closed  my  eyes.     My  worst  thoughts,  then,  were 
confirmed.     The  blackness  of  eternal  night  en- 
compassed me.    I  struggled  for  breath.     The  in- 
tensity of  the  darkness  seemed  to  oppress  and 
stifle  me.     The  atmosphere  was  intolerably  close. 
I  still  lay  quietly,  and  made  effort  to  exercise  my 
reason.  '  I  brought  to  mind  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings, and  attempted  from  that  point  to  de- 
duce  my    real    condition.     The   sentence   had 
passed ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  very  long 
interval  of  time  had  since  elapsed.    Yet  not  for 
a  moment  did  I  suppose  myself  actually  dead. 
Sneh  a  supposition,  notwithstanding  what  we 
read  in  fiction,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
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peal  existence ; — but  where  and  in  what  state  was 
It  The  condemned  to  death,  I  knew,  perished 
usually  at  the  autos-da-fS,  and  one  of  these  had 
been  held  on  the  very  night  of  the  day  of  my 
trial.  Had  I  been  remanded  to  my  dungeon,  to 
await  the  next  sacrifice,  which  would  not  take 
place  for  many  months?  This  I  at  once  saw 
could  not  be.  Victims  had  been  in  immediate 
demand.  Moreover,  my  dungeon,  as  well  as  all 
the  condemned  cells  at  Toledo,  had  stone  floors, 
and  light  was  not  altogether  excluded, 

A  fearful  idea  now  suddenly  drove  the  blood  in 
torrents  upon  my  heart,  and  for  a  brief  period  I 
once  more  relapsed  into  insensibility.  Upon  re- 
covering, I  at  once  started  to  my  feet,  tremblins 
con^-ulsively  in  every  fibre.  I  thrust  my  arms 
wildly  above  and  around  me  in  all  directions.  1 
felt  i^othing ;  yet  dreaded  to  move  a  step,  lest  I 
should  be  impeded  by  the  walls  of  a  tomb.  Per- 
spiration burst  from  every  pore,  and  stood  in 
cold  big  beads  upon  my  forehead.  The  agony  of 
suspense  grew  at  length  intolerable,  and  I  cau- 
tiously moved  forward,  with  my  arms  extended, 
and  my  eyes  straining  from  their  sockets  in  tho 
hope  of  catching  some  faint  ray  of  light.  I  pro- 
ceeded for  many  paces;  but  still  all  was  black- 
ness and  vacancy.  I  breathed  more  freely.  It 
seemed  evident  that  mine  was  not,  at  least,  the 
most  hideous  of  fates. 

And  now,  as  I  still  continued  to  step  cau- 
tiously onward,  there  came  thronging  upon  my 
recollection  a  thousand  vague  rumors  of  the 
horrors  of  Toledo.    Of  the  dungeons  there  had 
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been  strange  things  narrated— fables  I  had  al- 
ways deemed  then;.— but  yet  strange  and  twj 
chastly  to  repeat,  save  in  a  whisper.  W  as  I  left 
to  perish  of  starvation  in  the  subterranean  world 
of  darkness;  or  what  fate,  perhaps  jven  more 
fearful,  awaited  me?  That  the  result  would  be 
death,  and  a  death  of  more  than  customary  bit- 
terness I  knew  too  well  tl'c  character  of  my 
jnd!r.'s'to  doubt.  The  mod-'  and  the  hour  were 
all  that  occupied  or  distracted  me. 

'My  outstretched  hands  at  length  encountered 
Bonie  solid  obstruction.    It  was  a  wall,  seeramgly 
of  stone  masonry— very  smooth,  slimy,  and  cold. 
I  followed  it  up ;  stepping  with  all  the  careful 
distrust  with  which  certain  antique  narratives 
had  inspired  me.     This  process,  however,  af- 
forded me  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  dimen- 
sions of  my  dungeon,  as  I  might  make  its  circuit 
and  return  to  the  point  whence  I  set  out  without 
bein«»  aware  of  the  fact,  so  perfectly  uniform 
scorned  the  wall.    I  therefore  sought  the  knife 
which  had  been  in  my  pocket  when  led  into  the 
inquisitorial  chamber;    but  it  was  gone;    my 
clothes  had  been  exchanged  for  a  wrapper  of 
coarse  serge.    I  had  thought  of  forcing  the  blade 
in  some  minute  crevice  of  the  masonry,  so  as  to 
identify  my  point  of  departure.    The  difficulty, 
npvertheless,  was  but  trivial;    although,  m  the 
disorder  of  my  fancy,  it  seemed  at  first  insuper- 
able.   I  tore  a  part  of  the  hem  from  the  robe  and 
placed  the  fragment  at  full  length,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall.    In  groping  my  way  around 
the  prison,  I  could  not  fail  to  encounter  this  rag 
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upon  completing  the  circuit.  So,  at  least,  I 
thought ;  but  I  had  not  counted  upon  the  extent 
of  the  dungeon,  or  upon  my  own  weakness.  The 
ground  was  moist  and  slippery.  I  staggered  on- 
ward for  some  time,  when  I  stumbled  and  fell. 
My  excessive  fatigue  induced  me  to  remain  pros- 
trate ;  and  sleep  soon  overtook  me  as  I  lay. 

Upon  awaking,  and  stretching  forth  an  arm, 
I  found  beside  me  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  with 
water.  I  was  too  much  eximustod  to  reflect  upon 
this  circumstance, but  ate  and  drankwith  avidity. 
Shortly  afterward,  I  resumed  my  tour  around 
the  prison,  and  with  much  toil,  came  at  last  upon 
the  fragment  of  the  serge.  Up  to  the  period 
when  I  fell,  I  had  counted  fifty-two  paces,  and, 
upon  resiuning  my  walk,  I  had  counted  forty- 
eight  more — when  I  arrived  at  the  rag.  There 
were  in  all,  then,  a  hundred  paces ;  ari,  admit- 
ting two  paces  to  the  yard,  I  presumed  the  dun- 
geon to  be  fifty  yards  in  circuit.  I  had  met, 
however,  with  many  angles  in  the  wall,  and  thus 
I  could  form  no  guess  at  the  shape  of  the  vault, 
for  vault  I  could  not  help  supposing  it  to  be. 

I  had  little  object — certainly  no  hope — in  these 
researches;  but  a  vague  curiosity  prompted  me 
to  continue  them.  Quitting  the  wall,  I  resolved 
to  cross  the  area  of  the  enclosure.  At  first,  I 
proceeded  with  extreme  caution,  for  the  floor, 
although  seemingly  of  solid  material,  was  treach- 
erous with  slime.  At  length,  however,  I  took 
courage,  and  did  not  hesita-.  to  step  firmly- 
endeavoring  to  cross  in  as  direct  a  line  as  pos- 
sible.   I  had  advanced  some  ten  or  twelve  paces 
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in  thia  manner,  when  the  remnant  of  the  torn 
hem  of  my  robe  became  entangled  between  my 
legs.    I  stepped  on  it,  and  fell  violently  on  my 

face. 

In  the  confusion  attending  my  fall,  I  did  not 
immediately   apprehend   a   somewhat   startling 
circumstance,  which  yet,  in  a  few  seconds  after- 
ward, and  while  I  still  lay  prostrate,  arrested  my 
attention.     It  was  this :  my  chin  rested  upon  the 
floor  of  the  prison,  but  my  lips,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  my  head,  although  seemingly  at  a  less 
elevation  than  the  chin,  touched  nothing.     At 
the  same  time,  my  forehead  seemed  bathed  in  a 
clammy  vapor,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  decayed 
fungus  arose  to  my  nostrils.     I  put  forward  my 
arm,  and  shuddered  to  find  ♦>-  ^  I  had  fallen  at 
the  very  brink  of  a  circular  pit    vhose  extent,  of 
course,  I  had  no  means  of  ascenaining  at  the  mo- 
ment.    Groping  about  the  masonry  just  below 
the  margin,  I  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  small 
fragment,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  abyss.    For 
many  seconds  I  hearkened  to  its  reverberations 
as  it  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  chasm  in  its 
descent;    at  length,  there  was  a  sullen  plunge 
into  water,  succeeded  by  loud  echoes.    At  the 
same  moment,  there  came  a  sound  resembling 
the  quick  opening  and  as  rapid  closing  of  a  door 
overhead,  while  a  faint  gleam  of  light  flashed 
suddenly  through  the  gloom,  and  as  suddenly 
faded  away. 

I  saw  clearly  the  doom  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  me,  and  congratulated  myself  upon 
the  timely  accident  by  which  I  had  escaped.    An- 
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other  step  before  my  fall,  and  the  world  had  seen 
me  no  more.  And  the  death  just  avoided  was  of 
that  very  character  which  I  had  regarded  as 
fabulous  and  frivolous  in  the  tales  respecting  the 
Inquisition.  To  the  victims  of  its  tyranny,  there 
was  the  choice  of  death  with  its  direst  physical 
agonies,  or  death  with  its  most  hideous  moral 
horrors.  I  had  been  reserved  for  the  latter.  By 
long  suffering  my  nerves  had  been  imstrung, 
until  I  trembled  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice, 
and  had  become  in  every  respect  a  fitting  subject 
for  the  species  of  torture  which  awaited  me. 

Shakinpr  in  every  limb,  I  groped  my  way  back 
to  the  wail — resolving  there  to  perish  rather  than 
risk  the  terrors  of  the  wells,  of  which  my  imagi- 
nation now  pictured  many  in  various  positions 
about  the  dungeon.  In  other  conditions  of 
mind,  I  might  have  had  courage  to  end  my  mis- 
ery at  once,  by  a  plunge  into  one  of  these  abysses; 
but  now  I  was  the  veriest  of  cowards.  Neither 
could  I  forget  what  I  had  read  of  these  pits— 
that  the  sudden  extinction  of  life  formed  no  part 
of  their  most  horrible  plan. 

Agitation  of  spirit  kept  me  awake  for  manj- 
long  hours,  but  at  length  I  again  slumbered. 
Upon  arousing,  I  found  by  my  side,  as  before,  a 
loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  A  burning  thirst 
consumed  me,  and  I  emptied  the  vessel  at  a 
draught.  It  must  have  been  drugged — for 
scarcely  had  I  drunk,  before  I  became  irresisti- 
bly drowsy.  A  deep  sleep  fell  upon  me — a  sleep 
like  that  of  death.  How  long  it  lasted,  of  course 
I  know  not;    but  when,  once  again,  I  unclosed 
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my  eyes,  the  objects  around  me  -were  visible.  By 
a  wild,  sulphurous  lustre,  the  origin  of  which  I 
could  not  at  first  eotermine,  I  was  enabled  to  see 
the  extent  and  aspect  of  the  prison. 

In  its  size  I  had  been  greatly  mistaken.     The 
whole  circuit  of  its  walls  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  yards.     For  some  minutes  this  fact  occa- 
sioned me  a  world  of  vain  trouble ;  vain  indeed 
—for  what  could  be  of  less  importance,  under 
the  terrible  circumstances  which  environed  me, 
than  the  mere  dimensions  of  my  dungeon?     But 
my  soul  took  a  wild  interest  in  trifles,  and  I 
busied  mvself  in  endeavors  to  aceoiint  for  the 
error  I  had  committed  in  my  measurement.     The 
truth  at  length  flashed  upon  me.     In  my  first  at- 
tempt at  exploration  I  had  counted  fifty-two 
paces,  up  to  the  period  when  I  fell :  I  must  then 
have  been  %vithin  a  pace  or  two  of  the  fragment 
of  serge ;    in  fact,  I  had  nearly  performed  the 
circuit  of  the  vault.     I  then  slept— and,  upon 
awaking,  I  must  have  returned  upon  my  steps-— 
thus  supposing  the  circuit  nearly  double  what  it 
actually  was.    My  confusion  of  mind  prevented 
me  from  observing  that  I  began  my  tour  with  the 
wall  to  the  left,  and  ended  it  with  the  wall  to  the 

ricrht.  , 

I  had  been  deceived,  too,  m  respect  to  the 
shape  of  the  enclosure.  In  feeling  my  way  I 
had  found  many  angles,  and  thus  deduced  an 
idea  of  great  irregularity;  so  potent  is  the  effect 
of  total  darkness  upon  one  arousing  from  leth- 
argy or  sleep!  The  angles  were  simply  those 
of  a  few  slight  depressions,  or  niches,  at  odd  in- 
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tervals.  The  general  shape  of  the  prison  was 
sciuare.  What  I  had  taken  for  masonry  seemed 
nov,'  to  be  iron,  or  some  other  metal,  in  hn'^e 
plates,  whose  sutures  or  joints  occasioned  the 
depression.  The  entire  surface  of  this  metallic 
enclosure  was  rudely  daubed  in  all  the  hideous 
and  repulsive  devices  to  which  the  charnel  super- 
stition of  the  monks  has  given  rise.  The  figures 
of  fiends  in  aspects  of  menace,  with  skeleton 
forms,  and  other  more  really  fearful  images, 
overspread  and  disfigured  the  walls.  I  observed 
that  the  outline"^  of  these  monstrosities  were  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  hut  that  the  colors  seemed  faded 
and  blurred,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  a  damp  at- 
mosphere. I  now  noticed  the  floor,  too,  which 
was  of  stone.  In  the  centre  ya\vned  the  circular 
pit  from  whose  jaws  I  had  escaped;  but  it  was 
the  only  one  in  the  dungeon. 

All  this  I  saw  indistinctly  and  by  much  effort 
— for  my  personal  condition  had  been  greatly 
changed  during  slumber.  I  now  lay  upon  ray 
back,  and  at  full  length,  on  a  species  of  low- 
framework  of  wood.  To  this  I  was  securely  bound 
by  a  long  strap  resembling  a  surcingle.  It  passed 
in  many  convolutions  about  my  limbs  and  body, 
leaving  at  liberty  onlj'  my  head,  and  my  left  arm 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I  could,  by  dint  of  much 
exertion,  supply  myself  with  food  from  an 
earthen  dish  which  lay  by  my  side  on  the  floor. 
I  saw,  to  my  horror,  that  the  pitcher  had  been 
removed.  I  say  to  my  horror — for  I  was  con- 
sumed with  intolerable  thirst.  This  thirst  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  design  of  my   persecutoi's  to 
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itimulate— for  the  food  in  the  dish  was  meat 
oungently  seasoned. 

Looking  upward,  I  surveyed  the  ceiling  of  my 
prison.    It  was  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  over- 
head and  constructed  much  as  the  side  walls.    In 
one  of  its  panels  a  very  singular  figure  riveted 
my  whole  attention.    It  was  the  painted  figure  ot 
Time  as  he  is  commonly  represented,  save  that, 
in  lieu  of  a  scythe,  he  held  what,  at  a  casual 
glance,  I  supposed  to  be  the  pictured  image  ot 
a  huge  pendulum,   such  as  we  see  on    antique 
clocks     The' 3  wus  something,  however,  m  the 
appearance    >f  this  machine  which  caused  me  to 
re^rd  it  more  attentively.  While  I  gazed  direct- 
ly^upward  at  it  (for  its  position  was  immediately 
over  my  own)  I  fancied  that  I  saw  it  in  motion. 
In  an  instant  afterward  the  fancy  was  confirmed. 
Its  sweep   was  brief,  and   of  course  slow.     1 
watched  it  for  some  minutes  somewhat  in  fear, 
but  more  in  wonder.    Wearied  at  length  with  ob- 
serving its  dull  movement,    I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  the  other  objects  in  the  cell. 

A  slight  noise  attracted  my  notice,  and,  look- 
mc'  to  the  floor,  I  saw  several  enormous  rats 
traversing  it.  They  had  issued  from  the  well 
which  lay  just  within  view  to  my  right.  Even 
then,  while  I  gazed,  they  came  up  in  troops,  hur- 
riedly, with  ravenous  eyes,  allured  by  the  scent 
of  the  meat.  From  this  it  required  much  effort 
and  attention  to  scare  them  away. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  even 
an  hour  (for  I  could  take  but  imperfect  note  of 
time),  before  I  again  cast  my  eyes  upward.  What 
VI.  2 
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I  then  saw  confounded  and  amazed  me.  The 
sweep  of  the  pendulum  had  increased  in  extent 
by  nearly  a  yard.  As  a  natural  consequence  its 
velocity  was  also  much  greater.  But  what  mainly 
disturbed  me  was  the  idea  that  it  had  perceptibly 
descended.  I  now  observed — with  what  horror  it 
is  needless  to  say — that  its  nether  extremity  was 
formed  of  a  crescent  of  glittering  steel,  about  a 
foot  in  length  from  horn  to  horn ;  the  horns  up- 
ward, and  the  under  edge  evidently  as  keen  as 
that  of  a  razor.  Like  a  razor  also,  it  seemed 
massy  and  heavy,  tapering  from  the  edge  into 
a  solid  and  broad  structure  above.  It  was  ap- 
pended to  a  weighty  rod  of  brass,  and  the  whole 
hissed  as  it  swung  through  the  air. 

I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  doom  prepared 
for  me  by  monkish  ingenuity  in  torture.  ^ly 
cognizance  of  the  pit  had  become  known  to  tiie 
inquisitorial  agents — the  pit,  whose  horrors  had 
been  destined  for  so  bold  a  recusant  as  myself 
— the  pit,  typical  of  hell  and  regarded  by  rumor 
as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  all  their  punishments. 
The  plunge  into  this  pit  I  had  avoided  by  the 
merest  of  accidents,  and  I  knew  that  surprise, 
or  entrapment  into  torment,  formed  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  all  the  grotesquerie  of  these  dun- 
geon deaths.  Having  failed  to  fall,  it  was  no 
part  of  the  demon  plan  to  hurl  me  into  the  abyss. 
and  thus  (there  being  no  '•Iternative)  a  different 
and  a  milder  destruction  awaited  me.  Milder! 
I  half  smiled  in  my  agony  as  I  thought  of  such 
application  of  such  a  term. 

What  boots  it  to  tell  of  the  long,  long  hours 
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of  horror  more  than  mortal,  during  which  I 
counted  the  rushing  oscillations  of  the  steel !  Inch 
by  inch— line  by  line— with  a  descent  only  ap- 
preciable at  intervals  that   seemed  ages— down 
and  still  down  it  came !    Days  passed— it  might 
have  been  that  many  days  passed— ere  i^  swept 
-50  closely  over  me  as  to  fan  me  with  its  acrid 
breath.    The  odor  of  the  sharp  steel  forced  it- 
self  into   my   nostrils.     I   prayed— I   wearied 
heaven  with  my  prayer  for  its  more  speedy  de- 
scent.    I  grew  frantically  mad,  and  struggled  to 
force  myself  upward  against  the  sweep  of  the 
fearful  scimitar.    And  then  I  fell  suddenly  calm, 
and  lay  smiling  at  the  glittering  death,  as  a  child 
at  some  rare  bauble. 

There  was  another  interval  of  utter  insensi- 
bility; it  was  brief;  for,  upon  again  lapsing  into 
life   there  had  been  no  perceptible  descent  m 
the 'pendulum.    But  it  might  have  been  long— 
for  I  knew  there  were  demons  who  took  note  oi 
mv  swoon,    and  who  could  have    arrested  the 
vibration  at  pleasure.    Upon  my  recovery,  too, 
I  felt  very — oh!  inexpressibly— sick  and  weak, 
as  if  through  long  inanition.     Even  amid  the 
a'^onies  of  that  period,  the  human  nature  craved 
food.  With  painful  effort  I  outstretched  my  lett 
arm  as  far  as  ray  bonds  permitted,  and  tooK 
possession  of  the  small  remnant  which  had  been 
spared  me  by  the  rats.    As  I  put  a  portion  of  it 
within  my  lips,  there  rushed  to  my  mind  a  halt- 
formed  thought  of  joy— of  hope.    Yet  what  busi- 
ness  had  I  with  hope?    It  was.  as  I  say,  a  halt- 
for  jed  thought— man  has  many  such,  which  are 
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never  completed.  I  felt  that  it  was  of  joy—of 
hope;  but  I  felt  also  that  it  had  perished  in  its 
formation.  In  vain  I  struggled  to  perfect — to 
regain  it.  Long  suffering  had  nearl.v  annihilated 
all  my  ordinary  powers  of  mind.  I  was  an  im- 
becile— an  idiot. 

The  vibration  of  the  pendulum  was  at  right 
angles  to  my  length.  I  saw  that  the  crescent 
was  designed  to  cross  the  region  of  the  heart. 
It  would  fray  the  serge  of  my  robe — it  would 
return  and  repeat  its  operations — again — and 
again.  Notwithstanding  its  terrifically  wide 
sweep  (some  thirty  feet  or  more),  and  the  hiss- 
ing vigor  of  its  descent,  sufficient  to  sunder  these 
very  walls  of  iron,  still  the  fraying  of  my  robe 
would  be  all  that,  for  several  minutes,  it  would 
accomplish.  And  at  this  thought  I  paused.  I 
dared  not  go  further  than  this  reflection.  I  dwelt 
upon  it  with  a  pertinacity  of  attention — as  if,  in 
so  dwelling,  I  could  arrest  here  the  dcocent  of 
the  steel.  I  forced  myself  to  ponder  upon  the 
sound  of  the  crescent  as  it  should  pass  across  the 
garment — upon  the  peculiar  thrilling  sensation 
which  the  friction  of  cloth  produces  on  the 
nerves.  I  pondered  upon  all  this  frivolity  until 
my  teeth  were  on  edge. 

Down — steadily  down  it  crept.  I  took  a  fren- 
zied pleasure  in  contrasting  its  downward  with 
its  lateral  velocity.  To  the  right— to  the  left- 
far  and  wide — with  the  shriek  of  a  damned 
spirit !  to  my  heart,  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  the 
tiger!  I  alternately  laughed  and  howled,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  idea  grew  predominant. 
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Down— certainly,  relentlessly  down!  It  vi- 
brated within  three  inches  of  my  bosom !  I  strug- 
gled violently— furiously— to  free  my  left  ann. 
This  was  free  only  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand. 
I  could  reach  the  latter,  from  the  platt'-r  beside 
me,  to  my  mouth,  with  great  effort,  but  no  far- 
ther. Could  I  have  broken  the  fastenings  above 
the  elbow,  I  would  have  seized  and  attempted  to 
arrest  the  pendulum.  I  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  arrest  an  a\alanehe! 

Down  —  still  unceasingly  —  still  inevitably 
down !  I  gasped  and  struggled  at  each  vibration. 
I  shrunk  convulsively  at  its  every  sweep.  My 
eyes  followed  its  outward  or  upward  whorls  with 
the  .agerness  of  the  most  unmeaning  despair; 
they  closed  themselves  spasmodically  at  the  de- 
scent, although  death  would  have  been  a  relief, 
oh,  how  unspeakable !  Still  I  quivered  m  every 
nerve  to  think  how  slight  a  sinking  of  the  machin- 
ery woiild  precipitaie  that  keen,  glistening  axe 
upon  my  bosom.  It  was  hope  that  prompted  the 
nerve  to  quiver— the  frame  to  shrink.  It  was 
Uope-— the  hope  that  triumphs  on  the  rack— that 
whispers  to  the  death-condemned  even  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

I  saw  that  some  ten  or  twelve  vibrations  would 
bring  the  steel  in  actual  contact  with  my  robe— 
and  with  this  observation  there  suddenly  came 
over  ray  spirit  all  the  keen,  collected  calmness  of 
despair.  For  the  first  time  during  many  hours— 
or  perhaps  days— I  tJwtight  It  now  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  bandage,  or  surcingle,  which  en- 
veloped me,  was  unique.    I  was  tied  by  no  sepa- 
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rate  cord.  The  first  stroke  of  the  razbr-like  cre3> 
cent  athwart  any  portion  of  the  band  would 
80  detach  it  that  it  might  be  unwound  from  my 
person  by  means  of  my  left  hand.  But  how  fear- 
ful, in  that  case,  the  proximity  of  the  steel !  Th  > 
result  of  the  slightest  struggle,  how  deadly !  Was 
it  likely,  moreover,  that  the  minions  of  the  tor- 
turer had  not  foreseen  and  provided  for  this  pos- 
sibility? Was  it  probable  that  the  bandair*' 
crossed  my  bosom  in  the  track  of  the  pendulum  ? 
Dreading  to  find  my  faint  and,  as  it  seemed,  my 
last  hope  frustrated,  I  so  far  elevated  my  head 
as  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  my  breast.  The 
surcingle  enveloped  my  limbs  and  body  close  in 
all  directions — save  in  the  path  of  the  destroy ing 
crescent. 

Scarcely  had  I  dropped  my  head  back  into  its 
original  position,  when  there  titished  upon  my 
mind  what  I  cannot  better  describe  than  as  tlu^ 
unformed  half  of  that  idea  of  deliverance  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded,  and  of  which 
a  moiety  only  floated  indeterminately  through 
my  brain  when  I  raised  food  to  my  burning  lips. 
The  whole  thought  was  now  present — feeblo, 
ecarcely  sane,  scarcely  definite — but  still  entin'. 
I  proceeded  at  once,  with  the  nervous  energy  of 
despair,  to  attempt  its  execution. 

For  many  hours  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tht? 
low  framework  upon  which  I  lay  had  been  lit- 
erally swarming  with  rats.  They  were  wild,  bold. 
ravenous — their  red  eyes  glaring  upon  me  as  if 
they  waited  but  for  motionlessn^s  on  my  part  to 
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make  me  their  prey.  "  To  what  food,"  I  thought, 
'•  have  they  been  accustomed  in  the  well?  ' 

They  had  devoured,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts 
to  prevent  them,  all  but  a  small  remnant  of  the 
contents  of  the  dish.  I  had  fallen  into  an  habit- 
ual see-saw  or  wave  of  the  hand  about  the  plat- 
ter; and,  at  length,  the  unconscious  uniformity 
of  the  movement  deprived  it  of  effect.  In  their 
voracity,  the  vermin  frequently  fastened  their 
sharp  fangs  in  my  fingers.  With  the  particles  of 
the  oily  and  spicy  viand  which  now  remained, 
I  thoroughly  rubbed  the  bandage  wherever  I 
could  reach  it ;  then,  raising  my  hand  from  the 
floor,  I  lay  breathlessly  still. 

At  first,  the  ravenous  animals  were  startled 
and  terrified  at  the  change — at  the  cessation  of 
movement.    They  shrank  alarmedly  back ;  many 
sought  the  well.    But  this  was  only  for  a  m 
ment.     I  had  not  counted  in  vain  upon  thei- 
voracity.    Observing  that  I   remained  without 
motion,  one  or  two  of  the  boldest  leaped  upon 
the  framework,  and  smelt  at  the  surcingle.    This 
seemed  the  signal  for  a  general  rush.     Forth 
from  the  well  they  hurried  in  fresh  troops.  They 
clung  to  the  wood — they  overran  it,  and  lesiped 
in  hundreds  upon  my  person.      The  measured 
movement  of  the  pendulum  disturbed  them  not 
at  all.    Avoiding  its  strokes,  they  busied  them- 
selves with  the  anointed  bandage.    They  pressed 
—they  swarmed  upon  me  in  ever  accumxilating 
heaps.    They  writhed  upon  my  throat :  their  cold 
lips  sought  my  own:  I  was  half  stifled  by  th-^ir 
thronging  pressure;  disgust,  for  which  the  world 
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has  no  name,  swelled  my  bosom,  anrl  chilled,  with 
a  heavy  clamminess,  my  heart.  Yet  one  minute, 
and  I  felt  that  the  struggle  would  be  ovor. 
Plainly  I  perceived. the  loosening  of  the  bandase. 
I  know  that  in  more  than  one  place  it  must  be 
already  severed.  With  a  more  than  human  reso- 
lution I  lay  still. 

Nor  had  I  erred  in  my  calculations — nor  hnd 
I  endured  in  vain.  I  at  length  felt  that  I  was 
free.  The  surcingle  hung  in  ribands  from  my 
body.  But  the  stroke  of  the  pendulum  already 
pressed  upon  my  bosom.  It  had  divided  the  sersje 
of  the  robe.  It  had  cut  through  the  linen  be- 
neath. Twice  again  it  swung,  and  a  sharp  sense 
of  pain  shot  through  every  nerve.  But  the  mo- 
ment of  escape  had  arrived.  At  a  wave  of  my 
hand  my  deliverers  hurried  tiunultuously  away 
With  a  steady  movement — cautious,  side-Ion?, 
shrinking,  and  slow — I  slid  from  the  embrace  of 
the  bandage  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  scimi- 
tar.   For  the  moment,  at  least,  /  was  free. 

Free! — and  in  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition! 
I  had  scarcely  stepped  from  my  wooden  bed  of 
horror  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the  prison,  when 
the  motion  of  the  hellish  machine  ceased,  and  T 
beheld  it  drawn  up,  by  some  invisible  force, 
through  the  ceiling.  This  was  a  lesson  which  I 
took  desperately  to  heart.  My  every  motion  was 
undoubtedly  watched.  Free ! — I  had  but  escaped 
death  in  one  form  of  agony,  to  be  delivered  unto 
worse  than  death  in  some  other.  With  that 
thouorht  I  rolled  my  eyes  nervously  around  on 
the  barriers  of  iron  that  hemmed  me  in.    Some- 
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thing  unusual— some  change  which,  at  first,  I 
could  not  appreciate  distinctly— it  was  obvious, 
had  taken  place  in  the  apartment.  For  many 
minutes  of  a  dreamy  and  trembling  abstraction, 
I  busied  myself  in  vain,  unconnected  conjecture. 
During  this  period,  I  became  aware,  for  the  farst 
time,  of  the  origin  of  the  sulphurous  light  which 
Ulumined  the  cell.  It  proceeded  from  a  fissure, 
about  half  an  inch  in  width,  extending  entirely 
around  the  prison  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  which 
thus  appeared,  and  were  completely  separated 
from  the  floor.  I  endeavored,  but  of  course  m 
vain,  to  look  through  the  aperture. 

As  I  rose  from  the  attempt,  the  mystery  of 
the  alteration  in  the  chamber  broke  at  once  upon 
my  understanding.     I  have  observed  that,  al- 
though the  outlines  of  the  figures  upon  the  walls 
were  sufficiently  distinct,  yet  the  colors  seemed 
blurred  and  indefinite.    These  colors  had  now  as- 
sumed, and  were  momentarily  assuming,  a  start- 
ling and  most  intense  brilliancy,  that  gave  to  the 
spectral  and  fiendish  portraitures  an  aspect  that 
might  have  thrilled  even  firmer  nerves  than  my 
own.    Demon  eyes,  of  a  wild  and  ghastly  vivac- 
ity, glared   upon  me  in  a  thousand  directions, 
where  none  had  been  visible  before,  and  gleamed 
with  the  lurid  lustre  of  a  fire  that  I  could  not 
force  my  imagination  to  regard  as  unreal. 

Unreal!— even  while  I  breathed  there  came  to 
my  nostrils  the  breath  of  the  vapor  of  heated 
iron !  A  suffocating  dor  pervaded  the  prison ! 
A  deeper  glow  settled  each  moment  in  the  eyes 
that  glared  at  my  agonies!     A  richer  tint  of 
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crimson  diffused  itself  over  the  pictured  horrors 
of  blood.  I  panted !  I  gasped  for  breath !  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  design  of  my  tormentors 
— oh!  most  unrelenting!  oh!  most  demoniac  of 
men !  I  shrank  from  the  glowing  metal  to  the 
centre  of  the  cell.  Amid  the  thought  of  the  fiory 
destruction  that  impended,  the  idea  f  the  codi- 
ness  of  the  well  came  over  my  soul  e  balm.  I 
rashed  to  its  deadly  brink.  I  threw  my  strain- 
ing vision  below.  The  glare  from  the  onkindli'd 
roof  illumined  its  inmost  recesses.  Yet,  for  a 
wild  moment,  did  my  spirit  refuse  to  comprohcnd 
the  meaning  of  what  I  saw.  At  length  it  lorptc! 
— it  wrestled  its  way  into  my  soul — it  burned  it- 
self in  upon  my  shuddering  reason.  Oh !  f oi-  a 
voice  to  speak ! — oh !  horror ! — oh !  any  horror  but 
this !  With  a  shriek,  I  rushed  from  the  maririn, 
and  buried  my  ^^  ce  in  my  hands — weopinf,'  bit- 
terly. 

The  heat  rapidly  increased,  and  once  utr;iin 
I  looked  up,  shuddering  as  with  a  fit  of  the  a?iu'. 
The-e  had  been  a  second  chanc"  '.  the  e. !!  - 
and  now  the  change  was  obviously  in  the  form. 
As  before,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  at  first  endeav- 
ored to  appreciate  or  understand  what  was  tak- 
ing place.  But  not  lonir  was  I  left  in  doubt. 
The  Inquisitorial  vengeance  had  been  hurried  by 
my  two-fold  escape,  and  there  was  to  be  no  more 
dallying  with  the  King  of  Terrors.  The  room  had 
been  square.  I  saw  that  two  of  its  iron  anglos 
were  now  acute — two,  consequently,  obtuse.  The 
fearful  difference  quickly  increased  with  a  low- 
rumbling  or  moaning  sound.    In  an  instant  the 
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apartment  had  shifted  its  form  'nto  that  of  a 
lozenge.    But  the  alteration  stopped  not  here— 
I  neither  hoped  nor  desired  it  to  stop.    I  could 
have  clasped  the  red  walls  to  my  bosom  as  a  gar- 
ment of  eternal  peace.    "  Death,"  I  said,  "  any 
death  but  that  of  the  pit!  "    Fool !  mifjht  I  not 
have  known  that  into  the  pit  it  was  the  object  of 
the  burning  iron  to  urge  me?    Could  I  resist  its 
glow!  or  if  even  that,  could  I  withstand  its  pres- 
sure?    And  now,  flatter  and  flatter  grew  the 
lozenge,  with  a  rapidity  that  left  me  no  time  for 
contemplation.    Its  centre,   and  of   course  its 
greatest  width,  came  just  over  the  yawning  gulf. 
I  shrank  back— but  the  closing  walls  pressed  me 
resistlessly  onward.   At  length  for  my  seared  and 
writhing  body  there  was  no  longer  an  inch  of 
foothold  on  the  firm  floor  of  the  prison.    I  strug- 
gled no  more,  but  the  agony  of  my  soul  found 
vent  in  one  loud,  long,  and  final  scream  of  de- 
spair.   I  felt  that  I  tottered  upon  the  brink— 
I  averted  my  eyes — 

There  was  a  discordant  hum  of  human  voices ! 
There  was  a  loud  blast  as  of  many  trumpets! 
There  was  a  harsh  grating  as  oF  a  thousand  Ih'^n- 
ders!  The  fieiy  walls  rushed  back!  An  out- 
stretched arm  caught  my  own  as  I  fell,  fainting, 
into  the  abyss.  It  was  that  of  General  Lasalle. 
The  French  army  had  entered  Toledo.  The  In- 
quisition was  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
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THE  PREMATURE  BURIAL 


[Publiahed  in  unknown  Philadelphia  periodical,  Au. 
gust,  1844.    Later,  in  the  Broadway  Journal,  I.,  24.] 


There  are  certain  themes  of  which  the  interest 
is  all-absorbing,  but  which  are  too  entirely  hor- 
rible for  the  purposes  of  legitimate  fiction.  These 
the  mere  romanticist  must  eschew,  if  he  do  not 
wish  to  offend,  or  to  disgust.  They  are  with  pro- 
priety handled  only  when  the  severity  and  maj- 
esty  of  truth  sanctify  and  sustain  them.  We 
thrill,  for  example,  with  the  most  intense  of 
"  pleasurable  pain  "  over  the  accounts  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Beresina,  of  the  Earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  of  the  Plague  at  London,  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  of  the  stifling  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  prisoners  in  the  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta.  But,  in  these  accor  ats,  it  is 
the  fact — it  is  the  reality— it  is  the  history  which 
excites.  As  inventions,  we  should  regard  them 
with  simple  abhorrence. 

I  have  mentioned  some  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent and  august  calamities  on  record;  but  in 
these  it  is  the  extent,  not  less  than  the  character 
of  the  calamity,  which  so  vividly  impresses  the 
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fancy.  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that,  from 
the  long  and  weird  cataiogu"^  of  human  miseries, 
I  might  have  selected  m*rr:/  ii'dl.'idual  instances 


than  any 
The  true 
woe, — is 
ghastly  ex- 


more  replete  with  esse  -tial  suirenr; 

of  these  vast  generaliti   .  oP  disasto 

wretchedness,     indeed,-  *:}  e    ultimt 

particular,   not   diffuse,    luat   th 

tremes  of  agony  are  endured  by  man  the  unit, 

and  never  by  man  the  mass — for  this  let  us  thank 

a  merciful  God ! 

To  be  buried  while  alive  is,  beyond  question, 
the  most  terrific  of  these  extremes  which  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  mere  mortality.  That  it  has 
frequently,  very  frequently,  so  fallen  will 
scarcely  be  denied  by  those  who  think.  The 
boundaries  which  divide  Life  from  Death  are  at 
best  shadowy  and  vague.  Who  shall  say  where 
the  one  ends,  and  where  the  other  begins?  We 
know  that  there  are  diseases  in  which  occur  total 
cessations  of  all  the  apparent  functions  of  vital- 
ity, and  yet  in  which  these  cessations  are  merely 
suspensions,  properly  so  called.  They  are  only 
temporary  pauses  in  the  incomprehensible  mech- 
anism. A  certain  period  elapses,  and  some  un- 
seen mysterious  principle  again  sets  in  motion 
the  magic  pinions  and  the  wizard  wheels.  The 
silver  cord  was  not  for  ever  loosed,  nor  the 
golden  bowl  irreparably  broken.  But  where, 
meantime,  was  the  soul? 

Apart,  however,  from  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, a  priori  that  such  causes  must  produce  such 
effects, — that  the  well-known  occurrence  of  such 
cases  of  siispended  animation   must  naturally 
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give  rise,  now  and  then,  to  premature  inter- 
ments,— apart  from  this  consideration,  we  have 
the  direct  testimony  of  medical  and  ordinary  ex- 
perience to  prove  that  a  vast  number  of  such  in 
terments  have  actually  taken  place.     I  mighi 
refer  at  once,  if  necessary,  to  a  hundred  woll- 
authenticated  instances.     One  of  very  remark- 
able character,  and  of  which  the  circumstances 
may  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  of  my  read- 
ers, occurred,  not  very  long  ago,  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Baltimore,  where  it  occasioned  a  pain- 
ful,  intense,    and   widely-extended   excitement. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
— a  lawyer  of  eminence  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress— was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able illness,  which  completely  baffled  the  skill 
of  her  physicians.     After  much  suffering  sh" 
died,  or  was  supposed  to  die.     No  one  suspectod, 
indeed,  or  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  she  was  not 
actually  dead.     She  presented  all  the  ordinary 
appearances  of  death.      The  face  assumed  the 
usual  pincli  d  and  sunken  outline.      The  lips 
were  of  the  usual  marble  pallor.     The  eyes  wero 
lustreless.      There  was  no  warmth.      Pulsation 
had  ceased.     For  three  days  the  body  was  pre- 
served unburied,  during  which  it  had  acquired  a 
stony  rigidity.     The  funeral,  in  short,  was  has- 
tened, on  account  of  the  rapid  advance  of  \\!iat 
was  supposed  to  be  decomposition. 

The  lady  was  deposited  in  her  family  vault, 
which,  for  three  subsequent  years,  was  undis- 
turbed. At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  a  sarcopnagus ; — but, 
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alas!  how  fearful  a  shock  awaited  the  husband, 
who,  personally,  threw  open  the  door!  As  its 
portals  swung  outwardly  back,  some  white-ap- 
parelled object  fell  rattling  within  his  arms.  It 
was  the  skeleton  of  his  wife  in  her  yet  un- 
moulded  shroud. 

A  careful  investigation  rendered  it  evident 
that  she  had  revived  within  two  days  after  her 
entombment;  that  her  struggles  within  the 
coffin  had  caused  it  to  fall  from  a  ledge,  or  shelf 
to  the  floor,  where  it  was  so  broken  as  to  permit 
her  escape.  A  lamp  which  had  been  accidentally 
^.eft,  full  of  oil.  within  the  tomb,  was  found 
empty;  it  might  have  been  exhausted,  however, 
by  evaporation.  On  the  uppermost  of  the  steps 
which  led  do^vu  into  the  dread  chamber  was  a 
large  fragment  of  the  coffin,  with  which  it 
seemed  that  she  had  endeavored  to  arrest  atten- 
tion by  striking  the  iron  door.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, she  probably  swooned,  or  possibly  died, 
through  sheer  terror ;  and,  in  falling,  her  shroud 
became  entangled  in  some  ii'on-work  which  pro- 
jected interiorly.  Thus  she  remained,  and  thus 
she  rotted,  erect. 

In  the  year  1810,  a  case  of  living  inhumation 
happened  in  France,  attended  with  circumstances 
which  go  far  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  truth 
is,  indeed,  stranger  than  fiction.  The  heroine  of 
the  stoiy  was  a  ^Mademoiselle  Victorine  Lafour- 
cade,  a  young  girl  of  illustrious  family,  of 
wealth,  and  of  great  personal  beauty.  Among 
her  numerous  suitors  was  Julien  Bossuet,  a  poor 
litterateur,  or  journalist  of  Paris.     His  talents 
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and  general  amiability  had  reeommcuded  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  heiress,  by  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  truly  beloved ;   but  her  pride  of  birth 
decided  her,  finally,  to  reject  him,  and  to  wed  ;i 
Monsieur  Renelle,  a  banker  and  a  diplomatist  t)i' 
some  eminence.     After  marriage,  however,  this 
gentleman  neglected,  and,  perhaps,  even  mor.; 
positively  ill-treated  her.     Having  passed  with 
him  some  wretched  years,  she  died — at  least  hci- 
condition  so  closely  resembled  death  as  to  deceive 
every  one  who  saw  her.     She  v  as  buried— not 
in  a  vault,  biit  in  an  ordinary  grave  in  the  vil- 
lage of  her  nativity.     Filled  with  despair,  ami 
still  inflamed  by  the  memory  of  a  profound  at- 
tachment, the  lover  journeys  from  the  capital 
to  the  remote  province  in  which  the  village  lies, 
with  the  romantic  purpose  of  disinterring  the 
corpse,  and  possessing  himself  of  its  luxuriant 
tresses.     ITe  reaches  the  grave.     At  midnight  lie 
unearths  the  coffin,  opens  it,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
detaching  the  hair,  when  he  is  arrested  by  the 
unclosing  of  the  beloved  eyes.     In  fact,  the  lady 
had  been  buried  alive.     Vitality  had  not  alto- 
gether departed,  and  she  was  aroused  by  tl* 
caresses  of  her  lover  from  the  lethargy  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  death.     Tie  bore  her  franti- 
cally to  his  lodgings  in  the  village.     He  employ<'!l 
certain  powerful  restoratives  suggested  by  no 
little  medical  learning.      In  fine,  she   revived. 
She   recognized  her   preserver.      She   remained 
with  him  until,  by  slow  degrees,  she  fully  recov- 
ered her  original  health.     Her  woman's  heart 
was  not  adamant,  and  this  last  lesson  of  love 
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sufficed  to  soften  it.  She  bestowed  it  upon  Bos- 
suet.  She  returned  no  more  to  her  husband,  but, 
concealing  from  him  her  resurrection,  tied  with 
her  lover  to  America.  Twenty  years  afterward, 
the  two  returned  to  France,  in  the  persuasion 
that  time  had  so  greatly  altered  the  lady's  ap- 
pearance that  her  friends  would  be  unable  to 
recognize  her.  They  were  mistaken,  however; 
for,  at  the  first  meeting,  ^Monsieur  Reuelle  did 
actually  recognize  and  make  claim  to  his  wife. 
This  claim-  she  resisted,  and  a  judicial  tribunal 
sastained  her  in  her  resistance,  deciding  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  with  the  long  lapse  of 
years,  had  extinguished,  not  only  equitably,  but 
legally,  the  authority  of  the  husband. 

The  Chirurgical  Journal  of  Leipsic,  a  period- 
ical of  high  authority  and  merit,  which  some 
American  book-seller  would  do  well  to  translate 
and  republish,  records  in  a  late  number  a  very 
distressing  event  of  the  character  in  question. 

An  officer  of  artillery,  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature  and  of  robust  health,  being  thrown  from 
an  unmanageable  horse,  received  a  very  severe 
contusion  upon  the  head,  which  rendered  him 
insensible  at  once;  the  skull  was  slightly  frac- 
tured, but  no  immediate  danger  was  appre- 
hended. Trepanning  was  accomplished  success- 
fully. He  was  bled,  and  many  other  of  the  or- 
dinary means  of  relief  were  adopted.  Grad- 
ually, however,  he  fell  into  a  more  and  more 
hopeless  state  of  stupor,  and,  finally,  it  was 
thought  that  he  died. 

The  weather  was  warm,  and  he  was  buried 
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with  indecent  haste  in  one  of  the  public  ceme- 
teries. His  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday. 
On  the  Sunday  following,  the  grounds  of  the 
cemetery  were,  as  usual,  much  thronged  with 
visitors,  and  about  noon  an  intense  excitement 
was  created  by  the  declaration  of  a  peasant  that, 
while  sitting  upon  the  grave  of  the  officer,  he 
had  distinctly  felt  a  commotion  of  the  earth,  as 
if  occasioned  by  some  one  struggling  beneath. 
At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  man's 
asseveration;  but  his  evident  terror,  and  the 
dogged  obstinacy  with  which  he  persisted  in  his 
story,  had  at  length  their  natural  effect  upon  th  ■ 
crowd.  Spades  were  hurriedly  procured,  and 
the  grave,  which  was  shamefully  shallow,  \v;.s 
in  a  few  minutes  so  far  thrown  open  that  the 
head  of  its  occupant  appeared.  He  was  tlien 
seemingly  dead ;  but  he  sat  nearly  erect  within 
his  coffin,  the  lid  of  which,  in  his  furious  stniL'- 
gles,  he  had  partially  uplifted. 

He  was  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hos- 
pital, and  there  pronounced  to  be  still  livins. 
although  in  an  asphytic  condition.  After  some 
hours  he  revived,  recognized  individuals  of  his 
acquaintance,  and,  in  broken  sentences  spoko  of 
his  agonies  in  the  grave. 

From  what  he  related,  it  was  clear  that  he 
must  have  been  conscious  of  life  for  more  than 
an  hour,  while  inhumed,  before  lapsing  intd  in- 
sensibility. The  grave  was  carelessly  and  hiosoly 
filled  with  an  exceedingly  porous  soil ;  and  thus 
some  air  was  necessarily  admitted.  Ho  hoard 
the  footsteps  of  the  crowd  overhead,  and  en- 
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(leavored  to  make  himself  heard  in  turn.  It  was 
the  tumult  within  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery, 
he  said,  which  appeared  to  awaken  him  from  a 
deep  sleep,  but  no  sooner  was  he  awake  than  he 
became  fully  aware  of  the  awful  horrors  of  his 
position. 

This  patient,  it  is  recorded,  was  doing  well, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  ultimate  re- 
covery, but  fell  a  victim  io  the  quackeries  of 
medical  experiment.  The  galvanic  battery  was 
applied,  and  he  suddenly  expired  in  one  of  those 
ecstatic  paroxysms  which,  occasionally,  it  super- 
induces. 

The  mention  of  the  galvanic  battery,  never- 
theless, recalls  to  my  memory  a  well-known  and 
very  extraordinary  case  in  point,  where  its  action 
proved  the  means  of  restoring  to  animation  a 
young  attorney  of  London,  who  had  been  in- 
terred for  two  days.  This  occurred  in  1831.  and 
created,  at  the  time,  a  very  profound  sensation 
wherever  it  was  made  the  subject  of  converse. 

The  patient,  Mr.  Edward  Stapleton,  had  died, 
apparently,  of  typhus  fever,  accompanied  with 
some  anomalous  symptoms  which  had  excited  the 
curiosity  of  his  medical  attendants.  Upon  his 
seeming  decease,  his  friends  were  requested  to 
sanction  a  post-mortem  examination,  but  de- 
clined to  permit  it.  As  often  happens,  ivhen 
such  refusals  are  made,  the  practitioners  re- 
solved to  disinter  the  body  and  dissect  it  at  leis- 
ure, in  private.  Arrangements  were  easily  ef- 
fected with  some  of  the  numerous  corps  of  body- 
snatchers   with  which   London   abounds;    and, 
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upon  the  third  night  after  the  funeral,  the  sup- 
posed corpse  was  unearthed  from  a  grave  eight 
feet  deep,  and  deposited  in  the  operating  cham- 
ber of  one  of  the  private  hospitals. 

An  incision  of  some  extent  had  been  actually 
made  in  the  abdomen,  when  the  fresh  and  unde- 
cayed  appearance  of  the  subject  suggested  an 
application  of  the  battery.  One  experiment  suc- 
ceeded another,  and  the  customary  eflFects  super- 
vened, with  nothing  to  characterize  them  in  any 
respect,  except,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  life-likeness  in  the 
convulsive  action. 

It  grew  late.  The  day  was  about  to  dawn; 
and  it  was  thought  expedient,  at  length,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  dissection.  A  student,  how- 
ever, was  especially  desirous  of  testing  a  thoory 
of  his  own,  and  insisted  upon  applying  the  bat- 
tery to  one  of  the  pectoral  muscles.  A  rough  gash 
was  made,  and  a  wire  hastily  brought  in  contact ; 
when  the  patient,  with  a  hurried  but  quite  un- 
convulsive  movement,  arose  from  the  table. 
stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  gazed  about 
him  uneasily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then — spoke. 
What  he  said  was  unintelligible;  but  words 
were  uttered;  the  syllabification  was  distinct. 
Having  spoken,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  door. 

For  some  moments  all  were  paralyzed  with 
awe — but  the  urgency  of  the  case  soon  restored 
them  their  presence  of  mind.  It  was  seen  that 
Mr.  Stapleton  was  alive,  although  in  a  swoon. 
Upon  exhibition  of  ether  he  revived  and  was 
rapidly  restorei^  to  health,  and  to  the  society  of 
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his  friends — from  whom,  however,  all  knowledge 
of  his  resuscitation  was  withheld,  until  a  relapse 
was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  Their  wonder 
—their  rapturous  astonishment — may  be  con- 
ceived. 

The  most  thrilling  peculiarity  of  this  incident, 
nevertheless,  is  involved  in  what  Mr.  S.  himself 
asserts.  He  declares  that  at  no  period  was  he 
altogether  insensible — that,  dully  and  confused- 
ly, he  was  aware  of  everything  which  happened 
to  him,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  was  pro- 
nounced dead  by  his  physicians,  to  that  in  which 
he  fell  swooning  to  the  floor  of  the  hospital.  "I 
am  alive,"  were  the  uncomprehended  words 
which,  upon  recognizing  the  locality  of  the  dis- 
secting-room, he  had  endeavored,  in  his  extrem- 
ity, to  utter. 

It  were  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  such  his- 
tories as  these — but  I  forbear — for,  indeed,  we 
have  no  need  of  such  to  establish  the  fact  that 
premature  interments  occur.  When  we  reflect 
how  very  rarely,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  detect  them,  we  must 
admit  that  they  may  frequently  occur  without 
our  cognizance.  Scarcely,  in  truth,  is  a  grave- 
yard ever  encroached  upon,  for  any  purpose,  to 
any  great  extent,  thai  skeletons  are  not  found  in 
postures  w^hich  suggest  the  most  fearful  of  sus- 
picions. 

Fearful  indeed  the  suspicion — but  more  fear- 
ful the  doom !  It  may  be  asserted,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  no  event  is  so  terribly  well  adapted 
to  inspire  the  supremeness  of  bodily  and  of  men- 
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tal  distress,  as  is  burial  before  death.  The  un- 
endurable oppression  of  the  lungs — the  stifling 
fumes  of  the  damp  earth — the  clinging  to  the 
death  garments — the  rigid  embrace  of  the  nar- 
row house — the  blackness  of  the  absolute  Nijiht 
— the  silence  like  ,  sea  that  overwhelms — tlu' 
unseen  but  palpable  presence  of  the  Conqueror 
Worm — these  things,  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
air  and  grass  above,  with  memory  of  dear  f  rionds 
who  would  fly  to  save  us  if  but  informed  of  our 
fate,  and  with  consciousness  that  of  this  fnto 
they  can  never  be  informed — that  our  hopeless 
portion  is  that  of  the  really  dead — these  consid- 
erations, I  say,  carry  into  the  heart,  which  still 
palpitates,  a  degree  of  appalling  and  intolerable 
horror  from  which  the  most  daring  imagination 
must  recoil.  We  know  of  nothing  so  agonizing 
upon  Earth — we  can  dream  of  nothing  half  so 
hideous  in  the  realms  of  the  nethermost  Hell. 
And  thus  all  narratives  upon  this  topic  have  an 
interest  profound;  an  interest,  nevertheless, 
which,  through  the  sacred  awe  of  the  topic  itself, 
very  properly  and  very  peculiarly  depends  upon 
our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  nar- 
rated. What  I  have  now  to  tell  is  of  my  own 
actual  knowledge — of  my  own  positive  and  per- 
sonal experience. 

For  several  years  I  had  been  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  the  singular  disorder  which  physicians 
have  agreed  to  term  catalepsy,  in  default  of  a 
more  definite  title.  Although  both  the  imme- 
diate and  the  predisposing  causes,  and  even  the 
actual  diagnosis,  of  this  disease  are  still  mys- 
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terious,  its  obvious  and  apparent  character  is 
sufficiently  well  understood.     Its  variations  seem 
to  be  chiefly  of  degree.     Sometimes  the  pr.tient 
lies,  for  a  day  only,  or  even  for  a  shorter  period, 
in  a  species  of  exajrgerated  lethargy.     He  is 
senseless  and  externally  motionless ;  but  the  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  is  still  faintly  perceptible; 
some  traces  of  warmth  remain;    a  slight  color 
lingers  within  the  centre  of  the  cheek ;  and,  upon 
application  of  a  mirror  to  the  lips,  we  can  detect 
a  torpid,  unequal,  and  vacillating  action  of  the 
Inngs.     Then  again  the  durition  of  the  trance  is 
for  weeks — even  for  mont'iS;    while  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  the  most  r  gorous  medical  tests, 
fail  to  establish  any  mate'  ial  distinction  between 
the  state  of  the  sufferer  and  what  we  conceive  of 
absolute  death.    Very  rsually  he  is  saved  from 
premature  interment  solely  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  friends  that  he  has  been  previously  subject  to 
catalepsy,  by  the  consequent  suspicion  excited, 
and.  above  all,  by  the  non-appearance  of  decay. 
The  advances  of  the  malady  are,  luckily,  grad- 
ual.   The  first  manifestations,  although  marked, 
are   unequivocal.     The   fits    grow   successively 
more  and  more  distinctive,  and  endure  each  for 
a  longer  term  than  the  preceding.     In  this  lies 
the  principal  security  from  inhumation.      The 
unfortunate  whose  /?rs<  attack  should  be  of  the 
extreme  character  which   is  occasionally  seen, 
would  almost  inevitably  be  consigned  alive  to  the 
tomb. 

My  own  case  differed  in  no  important  par- 
ticular from  those  mentioned  in  medical  books. 
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Sometimes,  without  any  apparent  cause,  I  sank, 
little  by  little,  into  a  condition  of  semi-syncope, 
or  half  swoon;  and,  in  this  condition,  without 
pain,  without  ability  to  stir,  or,  strictly  spenk- 
inj»,  to  think,  but  with  a  dull  lethargic  conscious- 
ness of  life  and  of  the  presence  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded my  bed,  I  remained,  until  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  restored  me,  suddenly,  to  perfect  sen- 
sation. At  other  times  I  was  quickly  and  im- 
petuously smitten.  I  prew  sick,  and  numb,  and 
chilly,  and  dizzy,  and  so  fell  prostrate  at  one«>. 
Then,  for  weeks,  all  was  void,  and  black,  and 
silent,  and  Nothinj?  bocame  the  universe.  Total 
annihilation  could  be  lo  more.  From  these  lat- 
ter attacks  I  awoke,  however,  with  a  gradation 
slow  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
seizure.  Just  as  the  day  dawns  to  the  friendless 
and  houseless  beggar  who  roams  the  streets 
throughout  the  long  desolate  winter  night — just 
so  tardily — just  so  wearily — just  so  cheerily 
came  back  the  light  of  the  Soul  to  me. 

Apart  from  the  tendency  to  trance,  however, 
my  general  health  appeared  to  be  good;  nor 
could  I  perceive  that  it  was  at  all  affected  by  the 
one  prevalent  malady — unless,  indeed,  an  idii - 
syncrasy  in  my  ordinary  sleep  may  be  looked 
upon  as  superinduced.  Upon  awaking  ft-om 
slumber,  I  could  never  gain,  at  once,  thorouirh 
possession  of  my  senses,  and  always  remaircd, 
for  many  minutes,  in  much  bewilderment  and 
perplexitj' — the  mental  faculties  in  genera!,  but 
the  memorj'  in  especial,  being  in  a  condition  of 
absolute  abeyance. 
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In  all  that  I  endured  there  was  no  physical 
suffering,  but  of  moral  distress  an  inlinitude. 
I\Iy  fancy  grew  charnel.  I  talked  "of  worms,  of 
tombs,  an  '  epitaphs."  I  was  lost  in  reveries  of 
death,  and  the  idea  of  premature  burial  held  con- 
tinual possession  of  my  brain.  The  ghastly  Dau- 
^'er  to  which  I  was  subjected  haunted  me  day  and 
liitrht.  In  the  fonuer,  the  torture  of  meditatitm 
was  excessive ;  in  the  latter,  supreme.  When  the 
grim  Darkness  overspread  the  Earth,  then,  with 
every  horror  of  thought,  I  shook — shook  as  the 
tjuivering  plumes  upon  the  hearse.  When  Na- 
ture could  endure  wakefulness  no  longer,  it  was 
with  a  struggle  that  I  consented  to  sleep — for  I 
shuddered  to  reflect  that,  upon  awaking,  I  might 
find  myself  the  tenant  of  a  grave.  And  when, 
finally,  1  san!.  into  slumber,  it  was  only  to  rush 
at  once  into  a  wurld  of  phantasms,  abofve  which, 
with  vast,  sable  overshadowing  wings,  hovered, 
predominant.  iIk-  one  sepulchral  Idea. 

Fntm  the  innumerable  images  of  gloom  which 
thus  oppressed  me  in  dreams,  I  select  for  record 
bij'  a  solitary  vision.  Methought  I  was  immersed 
in  a  cataleptic  trance  of  more  than  usual  dura- 
tion and  profundity.  Suddenly  there  came  an 
icy  hand  upon  my  forehead,  and  an  impatient, 
dbbenng  voice  whispered  the  word  "Arise!" 
withm  my  ear. 

I  sat  erect.  The  darkness  was  total.  I  could 
not  see  the  figure  of  him  who  had  aroused  me. 
T  could  call  to  mind  neither  the  period  at  which 
I  had  fallen  into  the  trance,  nor  the  locality  in 
which  I  then  lay.    "While  I  remained  naotionless, 
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and  busied  in  endea  'ors  to  collect  my  thought, 
the  cold  hand  grasped  me  fiercely  by  the  wrist, 
shaking  it  petulantly,  while  the  gibbering  voice 
said  again: 

'  *  Arise !  did  I  not  bid  thee  arise  ? ' ' 
"And  who,"  I  demanded,  "art  thou!" 
"I  have  no  name  in  the  regions  which  I  inhab- 
it," replied  the  voice,  mournfully;  "I  was  mor- 
tal, but  am  fiend.  I  was  merciless,  but  am  pitiful. 
ITiou  dost  feel  that  I  shudder.  My  teeth  chatter 
as  I  speak,  yet  it  is  not  with  the  chilliness  of  the 
night—of  the  night  without  end.  But  this  hide- 
ousness  is  insufferable.  How  canst  thou  tran- 
quilly sleep  ?  I  cannot  rest  for  the  cry  of  these 
great  agonies.  These  sights  are  more  than  I  can 
bear.  Get  thee  up !  Come  with  me  into  the  outer 
Night,  and  let  me  unfold  to  thee  the  graves.  Is 
not  this  a  spectacle  of  woe? — Behold!" 

I  looked;  and  the  unseen  figure,  which  still 
grasped  me  by  the  wrist,  had  caused  to  be  thrown 
open  the  graves  of  all  mankind ;  and  from  each 
issued  the  faint  phosphoric  radiance  of  decay ;  so 
that  I  could  see  into  the  innermost  recesses,  and 
there  view  the  shrouded  bodies  in  their  sad  and 
solemn  slumbers  with  the  worm.  But  alas !  the 
real  sleepers  were  fewer,  by  many  millions,  than 
those  who  slumbered  not  at  all ;  and  there  was  a 
feeble  struggling;  and  there  was  a  general  and 
sad  unrest;  and  from  out  the  depths  of  the 
countless  pits  there  came  a  melancholy  rustling 
from  the  garments  of  the  buried.  And  of  those 
who  seemed  tranquilly  to  repose,  I  saw  that  a 
vast  number  had  changed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
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degree,  the  rigid  and  uneasy  position  in  which 
they  had  originally  been  entombed.  And  the 
voice  again  said  to  me  as  I  gazed :       .  ,  ^„,,  _   . 

"Is  it  not— oh!  is  it  wo*  a  pitiful  sight ?  But 
before  I  could  find  words  to  reply,  the  figure  had 
ceased  to  grasp  my  wrist,  the  phosphoric  lights 
expired,  and  the  graves  were  closed  with  a  sud- 
den violence,  while  from  out  them  arose  a  tumult 
of  despairing  cries,  saying  again:  "Is  it  not— 
Oh,  God,  is  it  not  a  very  pitiful  sight?" 

Phantasies  such   as  these,   presentmg   them- 
selves at  night,  extended  their  terrific  influence 
far  into  my  waking  hours.    My  nerves  became 
thoroughly  unstrung,  and  I  fell  a  prey  to  perpet- 
ual horror.    I  hesitated  to  ride,  or  to  walk,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  exercise  that  would  carry  me 
from  home.    In  fact,  I  no  longer  dared  trust  my- 
self out  of  the  immediate  presence  of  those  who 
were  aware  of  my  proneness  to  catalepsy,  lest, 
falling  into  one  of  my  usual  fits,  I  should  be  bur- 
ied  before  my  real  condition  could  be  ascertained. 
I  doubted  the  care,  the  fidelity  of  my  dearest 
friends.    I  dreaded  that,  in  some  trance  of  more 
than  customary  duration,  they  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  regard  me  as  irrecoverable.     I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  fear  that,  as  I  occasioned 
much  trouble,  they  might  be  glad  to  consider  any 
very  protracted  attack  as  sufficient  excuse  for 
getting  rid  of  me  altogether.    It  was  in  vain  they 
endeavored  to  reassure  me  by  the  most  solemn 
promises.    I  exacted  the  most  sacred  oaths,  that 
under  no  circumstances  they  would  bury  me  un- 
til decomposition  had  so  materially  advanced  as 
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to  render  further  preservation  impossible.  And, 
even  then,  my  mortal  terrors  would  listen  to  no 
reason — would  accept  no  consolation.  I  entered 
into  a  series  of  elaborate  precautions.  Among 
other  thinf»s,  I  had  the  family  vault  so  remod- 
elled as  to  admit  of  being  readily  opened  from 
within.  The  slightest  pressure  upon  a  long  lever 
that  extended  far  into  the  tomb  would  cause  the 
iron  portals  to  fly  back.  There  were  arrange- 
ments also  for  the  free  admission  of  air  and 
light,  and  convenient  receptacles  for  food  and 
water,  within  immediate  reach  of  the  coffin  in- 
tended for  my  reception.  This  coffin  was  warm- 
ly and  softly  padded,  and  was  provided  with  a 
lid,  fashioned  upon  the  principle  of  the  vault- 
door,  with  the  addition  of  springs  so  contrived 
that  the  feeblest  movement  of  the  body  would 
be  sufficient  to  set  it  at  liberty.  Besides  all  this, 
there  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  a 
large  bell,  the  rope  of  which,  it  was  designed, 
should  extend  through  a  hole  in  the  coffin,  and  so 
be  fastened  to  one  of  the  hands  of  the  corpse. 
But,  alas !  what  avails  the  vigilance  against  the 
Destiny  of  man?  Not  even  these  well-contrived 
securities  sufficed  to  save  from  the  uitermost  ago- 
nies of  living  inhumation,  a  wretch  to  these  ago- 
nies foredoomed! 

There  arrived  an  epoch — as  often  before  there 
had  arrived — in  which  I  found  myself  emerging 
from  total  unconsciousness  into  the  first  feeble 
and  indefinite  sense  of  existence.  Slowly — with 
a  tortoise  gradation — approached  the  faint  gray 
dawn  of  the  psychal  day.    A  torpid  uneasinesa 
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An  apathetic  endurance  of  dull  pain.    No  care- 
no  hope— no  effort.    Then,  after  a  long  mterval, 
a  ringing  in  the  ears;   then,  after  a  lapse  still 
longer,  a  prickling  or  tingling  sensation  in  the 
extremities;  then  a  seemingly  eternal  period  of 
pleasurable  quiescence,  during  which  the  awak- 
ening feelings  are  struggling  into  thought ;  then 
a  brief  re-sinking  into  nonentity;  then  a  sudden 
recovery.    At  length  the  slight  quivering  of  an 
eyelid,  and  immediately  thereupon,  an  electric 
shock  of  a  terror,  deadly  and  indefinite,  which 
sends  the  blood  in  torrents  from  the  temples  to 
the  heart.    And  now  the  first  positive  effort  to 
think.    And  now  the  first  endeavor  to  remember. 
And  now  a  partial  and  evanescent  success.    And 
now  the  memory  has  so  far  regained  its  domin- 
ion, that,  in  some  measure,  I  am  cognizant  of  my 
state.    I  feel  that  I  am  not  awaking  from  ordi- 
nary sleep.  I  recollect  that  I  have  been  subject  to 
catalepsy.    And  now,  at  last,  as  if  by  the  rush  of 
an  ocean,  my  shuddering  spirit  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  one  grim  Danger— by  the  one  spectral  and 
ever-prevalent  Idea. 

For  some  minutes  after  this  fancy  possessed 
me,  I  remained  without  motion.  And  why?  I 
coula  m  -  summon  courage  to  move.  I  dared  not 
make  the  effort  which  was  to  satisfy  me  of  my 
fate— and  yet  there  w^  something  at  my  heart 
which  whispered  me  it  .'■  as  sure.  Despair— such 
as  no  other  species  of  wretchedness  ever  calls  into 
being — despair  alone  urged  me,  after  long  irreso- 
lution, to  uplift  the  heavy  lids  of  my  eyes.  I  up- 
lifted them.    It  was  dark— all  dark.    I  knew  that 
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the  fit  was  over.  I  knew  that  the  crisis  of  my  dis- 
order had  long  passed.  I  knew  that  I  had  now 
fully  recovered  the  use  of  my  visual  faculties— 
and  yet  it  was  dark— all  dark — the  intense  and 
utter  raylessness  of  the  Night  that  endureth  for 
evermore. 

I  endeavored  to  shriek ;  and  my  lips  and  my 
parched  tongue  moved  convulsively  together  m 
the  attempt — but  no  voice  issued  from  the  cav- 
ernous lungs,  which,  oppressed  as  if  by  the 
weight  of  some  incumbent  mountain,  gasped  and 
palpitated,  with  the  heart,  at  every  elaborate  and 
struggling  inspiration. 

The  movement  of  the  jaws,  in  this  effort  to  cry 
aloud,  showed  me  that  they  were  bound  up,  as  is 
usual  with  the  dead.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  lay  upon 
some  hard  substance;  and  by  something  similar 
my  sides  were,  also,  closely  compressed.  So  far, 
I  had  not  ventured  to  stir  any  of  my  limbs — but 
now  I  violently  threw  up  my  arms,  which  had 
been  lying  at  length,  with  the  wrists  crossed. 
They  struck  a  solid  wooden  substance,  which  ex- 
tended above  my  person  at  an  elevation  of  not 
more  than  six  inches  from  my  face.  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  I  reposed  within  a  coffin  at 
last. 

And  now,  amid  all  my  infinite  miseries,  came 
pweetly  the  cherub  Hope— for  I  thought  of  my 
precautions.  I  writhed,  and  made  spasmodic  ex- 
ertions to  force  open  the  lid :  it  would  not  move. 
I  felt  my  wrists  for  the  bell-rope :  it  was  not  to 
be  found.  And  now  the  Comforter  fled  for  ever, 
and  a  still  sterner  Despair  reigned  triumphant; 
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for  I  could  not  help  perceiving  the  absence  of  the 
paddings  which  I  had  so  carefully  prepared— 
and  then,  too,  there  came  suddenly  to  my  nostrils 
the  strong  peculiar  odor  of  moist  earth.  The 
conclusion  was  irresistible.  I  was  not  within  the 
vault.  I  had  fallen  into  a  trance  while  absent 
from  home — while  among  strangers— when,  or 
how,  I  could  not  remember — and  it  was  they  who 
had  buried  me  as  a  dog— nailed  up  in  some  com- 
mon coffin— and  thrust  deep,  deep,  and  for  ever, 
into  some  ordinary  and  nameless  grave. 

As  this  awful  conviction  forced  itself,  thus, 
into  the  innermost  chambers  of  my  soul,  I  once 
again  st.aggled  to  cry  aloud.  And  in  this  sec- 
ond endeavor  I  succeeded.  A  long,  wild,  and 
continuous  shriek,  or  yell,  of  agony,  resounded 
through  the  realms  of  the  subterranean  Night. 

"Hillo!  hillo,  there!"  said  a  gruff  voice,  in 

reply. 
"What  the  devil's  the  matter  now!"  said  a 

second. 

"Get  out  o'  that!"  said  a  third. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  yowling  in  that  ere 

nd  of  style,  like  a  catymount?"  said  a  fourth; 
and  hereupon  I  was  seized  and  shaken  without 
ceremony,  for  several  minutes,  by  a  junto  of 
very  rough-looking  individuals.  They  did  ^'^t 
arouse  me  from  my  slumber — for  I  was  wi». 
awake  when  I  screamed — but  they  restored  me  to 
the  full  possession  of  my  memory. 

This  adventure  occurred  near  Richmond,  in 
Vireinia.  Accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  had  pro- 
ceeded, upon  a  gunning  expedition,  some  miles 
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down  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  Night  ap- 
proached,  and  we  were  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
The  cabin  of  a  small  sloop  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
stream,  and  laden  with  garden  mould,  afforded 
us  the  only  available  shelter.  "We  made  the  best 
of  it,  and  passed  the  night  on  board.  I  slept  in 
one  of  the  only  two  berths  in  the  vessel— and  the 
berths  of  a  sloop  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons  need 
scarcely  be  described.  That  which  I  occupied 
had  no  bedding  of  any  kind.  Its  extreme  width 
was  eighteen  inches.  The  distance  of  its  bottom 
from  the  deck  overhead  was  precisely  the  same. 
I  found  it  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  to 
squeeze  myself  in.  Nevertheless,  I  slept  sound- 
ly;  and  the  whole  of  my  vision — for  it  was  no 
dream,  and  no  nightmare — arose  naturally  from 
the  circumstances  of  my  position— from  my  or- 
dinary  bias  of  thought— and  from  the  difficulty, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  collecting  my  senses' 
and  especially  of  regaining  my  memory,  for  a 
long  time  after  awaking  from  slumber.  The  men 
who  shook  me  were  the  crew  of  the  sloop,  and 
some  laborers  engaged  to  unload  it.  From  the 
load  Itself  came  the  earthy  smell.  The  banda-^e 
about  the  jaws  was  a  silk  handkerchief  in  which 
I  had  bound  up  my  head,  in  default  of  my  cus- 
tomary  nightcap. 

The  tortures  endured,  however,  were  indubit- 
ably quite  equal,  for  the  time,  to  those  of  actual 
sepulture.  They  were  fearfully— they  were  in- 
conceivably  hideous;  but  out  of  Evil  proceeded 
Good;  for  their  very  excess  wrought  in  my  spirit 
an  inevitable  revulsion.    My  soul  acquired  tone 
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—acquired  temper.  I  went  abroad.  I  took  vig- 
orous exercise.  I  breathed  the  free  air  of  Heaven. 
I  thought  upon  other  subjects  than  Death,  I  dis- 
carded ray  medical  books.  "Buehan"  I  burned. 
I  read  no  "Night  Thoughts"— no  fustian  about 
church-yards — no  bugaboo  tales — such  as  this. 
In  short  I  became  a  new  man,  and  lived  a  man's 
life.  From  that  memorable  night,  I  dismissed 
forever  my  charnel  apprehensions,  and  with 
them  vanished  the  cataleptic  disorder,  of  which, 
perhaps,  they  had  been  less  the  consequence  than 
the  cause. 

There  are  moments  when,  even  to  the  sober  eye 
of  Reason,  the  world  of  our  sad  Humanity  may 
assume  the  semblance  of  a  Hell — but  the  imagi- 
nation of  man  is  no  Carathis,  to  explore  with  im- 
punity its  every  cavern.  Alas!  the  grim  legion 
of  sepulchral  terrors  cannot  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether fanciful— but,  like  the  Demons  in  whose 
company  Afrasiab  made  his  voyage  down  the 
Oxus,  they  must  sleep,  or  they  will  devour  us — 
they  must  be  suffered  to  slumber,  or  we  perish. 
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The  thousand  injuries  of  Fortunato  I  had 
borne  as  I  best  could;  but  when  he  ventured 
upon  insult,  I  vowed  revenge.  You,  who  so  well 
know  the  nature  of  my  soul,  will  not  suppose, 
however,  that  I  gave  utterance  to  a  threat.  At 
length  I  would  be  avenged ;  this  was  a  point  defi- 
nitely settled — but  the  very  definitiveness  with 
which  it  was  resolved,  precluded  the  idea  of  risk. 
I  must  not  only  punish,  but  punish  with  impu- 
nity. A  wrong  is  unredressed  when  retribution 
overtakes  its  redresser.  It  is  equally  unredressed 
when  the  avenger  fails  to  make  himself  felt  as 
such  to  him  who  has  done  the  wrong. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  neither  by  word 
nor  deed  had  I  given  Fortunato  cause  to  doubt 
my  good-will.  I  continued,  as  was  my  wont,  to 
smile  in  his  face,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that 
my  smile  now  was  at  the  thought  of  his  immo- 
lation. 

He  had  a  weak  point — ^this  Fortunato— al- 
though in  other  regards  he  was  a  man  to  be  re- 
Bpected  and  even  feared.    He  prided  himself  on 
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his  connoisseurship  in  wine.  Few  Italians  have 
the  true  virtuoso  spirit.  For  the  most  part  their 
enthusiasm  is  adapted  to  suit  the  time  and  op- 
portunity— to  practise  imposture  upon  the  Brit- 
ish and  Austrian  millionaires.  In  painting  and 
gemmary  Fortunate,  like  his  countrymen,  was  a 
quack— but  in  the  matter  of  old  wines  he  was 
sincere.  In  this  respect  I  did  not  differ  from 
him  materially :  I  was  skilful  in  the  Italian  vint- 
ages myself,   and   bought  largely   whenever   1 

could.  .        ,     •       i.v. 

It  was  about  dusk,  one  evening  during  tne 
supreme  madness  of  the  carnival  season,  that  I 
encountered  my  friend.  He  accosted  me  with 
excessive  warmth,  for  he  had  been  drinking 
much.  The  man  wore  motley.  He  had  on  a  tight- 
fitting  parti-striped  dress,  and  his  head  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  conical  cap  and  bells.  I  was  so 
pleased  to  see  him,  that  I  thought  I  should  never 
have  done  wringing  his  hand. 

I  said  to  him:  "  My  dear  Fortunato,  you  are 
luckily  met.  How  remarkably  well  yoli  are  look- 
ing to-day !    But  I  have  received  a  pipe  of  what 
passes  for  Amontillado,  and  I  have  my  doubts." 
"  How?  "  said  he.    '*  Amontillado?    A  pipe? 
Impossible !  And  in  the  middle  of  the  carnival !  ' ' 
"  I  have  my  doubts,"  I  replied;  "  and  I  was 
silly  enough  to  pay  the  full  Amontillado  price 
without  consulting  you  in  the  matter.    Yon  were 
not  to  be  found,  and  I  was  fearful  of  losing  a 
bargain." 
"Amontillado!  " 
"  I  have  my  doubts," 
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"Amontillado!  " 

"  And  I  must  satisfy  them," 

"Amontillado!  " 

"  As  you  are  engaged,  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Luchesi.  If  any  one  has  a  critical  turn,  it  is  ho. 
He  will  tell  me " 

"  Luchesi  cannot  tell  Amontillado  from 
Sherry." 

"  And  yet  some  fools  will  have  it  that  his  taste 
is  a  match  for  your  own." 

"  Come,  let  us  go." 

"  Whither?  " 

"  To  your  vaults." 

"My  friend,  no;  I  will  not  impose  upon  your 
good  nature.  I  perceive  you  have  an  engage- 
ment.   Luchesi ' ' 

"  I  have  no  engagement; — come." 

"  My  friend,  no.  It  is  not  the  engagement,  but 
the  severe  cold  with  which  I  perceive  you  are  af- 
flicted. The  vaults  are  insufferably  damp.  They 
are  encrusted  with  nitre." 

"  Let  us  go,  nevertheless.  The  cold  is  merely 
nothing.  Amontillado !  You  have  been  imposed 
upon.  And  as  for  Luchesi,  he  cannot  distinguish 
Sherry  from  Amontillado." 

Thus  speaking,  Fortunato  possessed  himself  of 
my  arm.  Putting  on  a  mask  of  black  silk,  and 
drawing  a  roquelaire  closely  about  my  person,  I 
suffered  him  to  hurry  me  to  my  palazzo. 

There  were  no  attendants  at  home;  they  had 
absconded  to  make  merry  in  honor  of  the  timo. 
I  had  told  them  that  I  should  not  return  until 
the  morning,  and  had  given  them  explicit  orders 
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not  to  stir  from  the  house.  These  orders  were 
gufficient,  I  well  knew,  to  insure  their  immediate 
disappearance,  one  ana  all,  as  soon  as  my  back 
was  turned. 

I  took  from  their  sconces  two  flambeaux,  and 
giving  one  to  Fortunato,  bowed  him  through  sev- 
eral  suites  of  rooms  to  the  archway  that  led  into 
the  vaults.  I  passed  down  a  long  and  winding 
staircase,  requesting  him  to  be  cautious  as  he  f of* 
lowed.  We  came  at  length  to  the  foot  of  the 
descent,  and  stood  together  on  the  damp  ground 
of  the  catacombs  of  the  Montresors. 

The  gait  of  my  friend  was  unsteady,  and  the 
bells  upon  his  cap  jingled  as  he  strode. 

'•  The  pipe?  "  said  he. 

"  It  is  farther  on,"  said  I;  "  but  observe  the 
white  webwork  which  gleams  from  these  cavern 
walls." 

He  turned  toward  me,  and  looked  into  my  eyes 
with  two  filmy  orbs  that  distilled  the  rheum  of 
intoxication. 

"  Nitre?  "  he  asked,  at  length. 

"  Nitre,"  I  replied.  "  How  long  have  you  had 
that  cough?  " 

• '  Ugh !  ugh !  ugh ! — ^ugh !  ugh !  ugh ! — ugh ! 
ngh!  ugh! — ugh!  ugh!  ugh! — ugh!  usrh!  ugh!  " 

My  poor  friend  found  it  impossible  to  reply 
for  many  minutes. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  at  last. 

*'  Come,"  I  said,  with  decision,  "  we  will  go 
back;  your  health  is  precious.  You  are  rich, 
respected,  admired,  beloved;  you  are  happy,  as 
once  I  was.    You  are  a  man  to  be  missed.    For 
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me  it  is  no  matter.  We  will  go  back;  you  will 
be  ill,  and  I  cannot  be  responsible.  Besides,  thet-u 
is  Luchesi " 

"  Enough,"  he  said;  "  the  cough  is  a  moro 
nothing ;  it  will  not  kill  me.  I  shall  not  die  of  a 
cough." 

"  True— true,"  I  replied;  "  and,  indeed,  I  had 
no  intention  of  alarming  you  unnecessarily ;  but 
you  should  use  all  proper  caution.  A  draught 
of  this  Medoc  will  defend  us  from  the  damps." 

Here  I  knocked  oflP  the  neck  of  a  bottle  which 
I  drew  from  a  long  row  of  its  fellows  that  lay 
upon  the  mould. 

*'  Drink,"  I  said,  presenting  him  the  wine. 

He  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  a  leer.  He  paused 
and  nodded  to  me  familiarly,  while  his  bells 
jingled. 

"  I  drink,"  he  said,  "  to  the  buried  that  re- 
pose around  us." 

"  And  I  to  your  long  life." 

He  again  took  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded. 

"  These  vaults,"  he  said,  "  are  extensive." 

"  The  Montresors,"  I  replied,  "  were  a  great 
and  numerous  family." 

**  I  forgot  your  arms." 

*'  A  huge  human  foot  d'or,  in  a  lield  azure: 
the  foot  crushes  a  serpent  rampant  whose  fangs 
are  imbedded  in  the  heel," 

"  And  the  motto  t  " 

*'  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit." 

"Good!  "he  said. 
^  The  wine  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  the  bells 
juii^d.    My  own   fancy  grew  warm   with  the 
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Medoc.  We  had  paned  throngh  walls  of  piled 
bones,  with  casks  and  puncheons  intermingling, 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  catacombs.  I 
paused  again,  and  this  time  I  made  bold  to  seize 
Portunato  by  an  arm  above  the  elbow. 

*•  The  nitre!  "  I  said;  "  see,  it  increases.  It 
han^  like  moss  upon  the  vaults.  We  are  below 
the  river's  bed.  The  drops  of  moisture  tricMe 
among  the  bones.  Come,  we  will  go  back  ere  it 
is  too  late.    Your  cough " 

"  It  is  nothing?,"  he  said;  "  let  us  go  on.  3ut 
first,  another  draught  of  the  Medoc." 

I  broke  and  reached  him  a  flagon  of  De  Gr&ve. 
He  emptied  it  at  a  breath.  His  eyes  flashed  with 
a  fierce  light.  He  laughed  and  threw  the  bottle 
upward  with  a  gesticulation  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He  repeated  the 
movement — a  grotesque  one. 

"  You  do  not  comprehend?  "  he  said. 

"Not  I,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  you  are  not  of  the  brotherhood." 

"How?" 

"  You  are  not  of  the  masons." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said;  *'  yes,  yes." 

"You?    Impossible!    A  mason?  " 

"  A  mason,"  I  replied. 

"  A  sign,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  this,"  I  answered,  producing  a  trowel 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  my  roquelaire. 

"  You  jest,"  he  exclaimed,  recoiling  a  few 
paces.  "  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  Amontillado." 

"  Be  it  so,"  I  said,  replacing  the  tool  beneath 
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iJie  cloak,  and  again  oflPering  him  my  arm.  He 
leaned  upon  it  heavily.  "We  continued  our  route 
in  search  of  the  Amontillado.  We  passed  through 
.".  range  of  low  arches,  descended,  passed  on,  and 
descending  again,  arrived  at  a  deep  crypt,  in 
which  the  foulness  of  the  air  caused  our  flam- 
beaux rather  to  glow  than  flame. 

At  the  most  remote  end  of  the  crypt  there  ap- 
peared another  less  spacious.  Its  walls  had  been 
lined  with  human  remains,  piled  to  the  vault 
overhead,  in  the  fashion  of  the  great  catacombs 
of  Paris.  Three  sides  of  this  interior  crypt  were 
still  ornamented  in  this  manner.  From  the 
fourth  the  bones  had  been  thrown  down,  and  lay 
promiscuously  upon  the  earth,  forming  at  one 
point  a  mound  of  some  size.  Within  the  wall 
thus  exposed  by  the  displacing  of  the  bones,  we 
perceived  a  still  interior  recess,  in  depth  about 
iour  feet,  in  width  three,  in  height  six  or  seven. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for  no  espe- 
cial use  within  itself,  but  formed  merely  the  in- 
terval between  two  of  the  colossal  supports  of  the 
roof  of  the  catacombs,  and  was  backed  by  one  of 
their  circumscribing  walls  of  solid  granite. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Fortimato,  uplifting  his 
dull  torch,  endeavored  to  pry  into  the  depth  of 
the  recess.  Its  termination  the  feeble  light  did 
not  enable  us  to  see. 

**  Proceed,'*  I  said;  "  herein  is  the  Amontil* 

lado.    As  for  Lrtshesi " 

**  He  is  an  ignoramus,"  interrupted  my 
friend,  as  he  stepped  unsteadily  forward,  while 
I  followed  immediately  at  his  heels.    In  an  in- 
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stant  lie  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the  niche, 
and  finding  his  progress  arrested  by  the  rock, 
stood  stupidly  bewildered.  A  moment  more  and 
I  had  fettered  him  to  the  granite.  In  its  surface 
were  two  iron  staples,  distant  from  each  other 
about  two  feet,  horizontally.  From  one  of  these 
depended  a  short  chain,  from  the  other  a  pad- 
lock. Throwing  the  links  about  his  waist,  it  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  secure  it.  He 
was  too  much  astounded  to  resist.  Withdrawmg 
the  key  I  stepped  back  from  the  recess. 

"  Pass  your  hand,"  I  said,  '*  over  the  wall; 
you  cannot  help  feeling  the  nitre.    Indeed  it  is 
very  damp.     Once  more  let  me  implore  you  to 
return.    No?    Then  I  must  positively  leave  you. 
But  I  must  fi^^t  render  you  ali  the  little  atten- 
tions in  my  p«.     sr."  .      ,      ,  *  •     j 
"  The  Amontillado!"    ejaculated  my  friend, 
not  yet  recovered  from  LiS  astonishment.  ^^ 
"  True,"  I  replied;  "  the  Amontillado. 
As  I  said  these  words  I  busied  myself  among 
the  pile  of  bones  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
Throwing  them  aside,  I  soon  uncovered  a  quan- 
tity of  building  stone  and  mortar.    With  these 
materials  and  with  the  aid  of  my  trowel,  I  be- 
gan vigorously  to  wall  up  the  entrance  of  the 
niche.                                         .       „  , 

I  had  scarcely  laid  the  first  tier  of  the  masonry 
when  I  discovered  that  the  intoxication  of  For- 
tunato  had  in  a  great  measure  worn  off.  The 
earliest  indication  I  had  of  this  was  a  low  moan- 
ing cry  from  the  depth  of  the  recess.  It  was  not 
the  cry  of  a  drunken  man.    There  was  then  a 
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long  and  obstinate  silence.  I  laid  the  second  tier, 
and  the  third,  and  the  fourth ;  and  then  I  heard 
the  furious  vibrations  of  the  chain.  The  noise 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  during  which,  that 
I  might  hearken  to  it  wit!i  the  more  satisfaction, 
I  ceased  my  labors  and  sit  down  upon  the  bones. 
When  at  last  the  clanking  subsided,  I  resumed 
the  trowel,  and  finished  without  interruption  the 
fifth,  the  sixth,  and  the  seventh  tier.  The  wall 
was  now  nearly  upon  a  level  with  my  breast. 
I  again  paused,  and  holding  the  flambeaux  over 
the  mason-work,  threw  a  few  feeble  rays  upon  the 
figure  within. 

A  succession  of  loud  and  shrill  screams,  burst- 
ing suddenly  from  the  throat  of  the  chained 
form,  seemed  to  thrust  me  violently  back.  For 
a  brief  moment  I  hesitated — I  trembled.  Un- 
sheathing my  rapier,  I  began  to  grope  with  it 
about  the  recess;  but  the  thought  of  an  instant 
reassured  me.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  catacombs,  and  felt  satisfied.  I  re- 
approached  the  wall.  I  replied  to  the  yells  of 
him  who  clamored.  I  re-echoed — I  aided — I  sur- 
passed them  in  volume  and  in  strength.  I  did 
this,  and  the  clamorer  grew  still. 

It  was  now  midnight,  and  my  task  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  I  had  completed  the  eighth,  the 
ninth,  and  the  tenth  tier.  I  had  finished  a  por- 
tion of  the  last  and  the  eleventh ;  there  remained 
but  a  single  stone  to  be  fitted  and  plastered  in. 
I  struggled  with  its  weight;  I  placed  it  partially 
in  its  destined  position.  But  now  there  came 
from  out  the  niche  a  bw  laugh  that  erected  the 
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hairs  upon  my  head.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  sad 
voice,  which  I  had  difficulty  in  recognizing  as 
that  of  the  noble  Fortunato.    The  voice  said — 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — he !  he ! — a  very  good  joke  in- 
deed— an  excellent  jest.  We  will  have  many  a 
rich  laugh  about  it  at  the  palazzo — ^he !  he !  he ! — 
over  our  wine — he !  he !  he !  " 

"  The  Amontillado!  "  I  said. 

"He!  he!  he! — he!  he!  he; — yes,  the  Amon- 
tillado. But  is  it  not  getting  late  ?  "Will  not  they 
be  awaiting  us  at  the  palazzo,  the  Lady  Fortu- 
nato and  the  rest  ?    Let  us  be  gone. " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  let  us  be  gone." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  Montresor!  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  for  the  love  of  God !  " 

But  to  these  words  I  hearkened  in  vain  for  a 
reply.    I  grew  impatient.    I  called  aloud: 

"Fortunato!  " 

No  answer.    I  called  again : 

"Fortunato!  " 

No  answer  still.  I  thrust  a  torch  through  the 
remaining  aperture  and  let  it  fall  within.  There 
came  forth  in  return  only  a  jingling  of  the  bells. 
My  heart  grew  sick — on  account  of  the  dampness 
of  the  catacombs.  I  hastened  to  make  an  end 
of  my  labor.  I  forced  the  last  stone  into  its  posi- 
tion ;  I  plastered  it  up.  Against  the  new  masonry 
I  re-erected  the  old  rampart  of  bones.  For  the 
half  of  a  century  no  mortal  has  disturbed  them. 
In  pace  rcquiescati 
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Tbue! — nervous — ^very,  very  dreadfully  ner 
vous  I  had  been  and  am !  but  why  will  you  say 
thd'  I  am  mad  ?  The  disease  had  sharpened  my 
senses — not  destroyed — ^not  dulled  them.  Above 
all  was  the  sense  of  hearing  acute.  I  heard  all 
things  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth.  I  heard 
many  things  in  hell.  How,  then,  am  I  mad? 
Hearken  land  observe  how  healthily — how  calmly 
I  can  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  first  the  idea  en- 
tered my  brain  •  but  once  conceived,  it  haunted 
me  day  and  night.  Object  there  was  none.  Pas- 
sion there  was  none.  I  loved  the  old  man.  He 
had  never  wronged  me.  He  had  never  given  me 
insult.  For  his  gold  I  had  no  desire.  I  think 
it  was  his  eye !  yes,  it  was  this !  One  of  his  eyes 
resembled  that  of  a  vulture — a  pale  blue  eye, 
with  a  film  over  it.  Whenever  it  fell  upon  me, 
my  blood  ran  cold;  and  so  by  degrees — very 
gradually — I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  life 
of  the  old  man,  and  thus  rid  myself  of  the  eye 
for  ever. 
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Now  this  is  the  point.  You  fancy  me  mad. 
Madmen  know  nothing.  But  you  should  have 
seen  me.  You  should  have  seen  how  wisely  I 
proceeded — ^with  what  caution — ^with  what  fore- 
sight— ^with  what  dissimulation  I  went  to  work ! 

I  was  never  kinder  to  the  old  man  than  during 
tiie  whole  week  before  I  killed  him.  And  every 
night,  about  midnight,  I  turned  the  latch  of  his 
door  and  opened  it — oh,  so  gently !  And  then, 
when  I  had  made  an  opening  suflScient  for  my 
head,  I  put  in  a  dark  lantern,  all  closed,  closed, 
so  that  no  light  shone  out,  and  then  I  thrust  in 
my  head.  Oh,  you  would  have  laughed  to  see 
how  cunningly  I  thrust  it  in !  I  moved  it  slowly 
-very,  very  slowly,  so  that  I  might  not  disturb 
the  old  man 's  sleep.  It  took  me  an  hour  to  place 
my  whole  head  within  the  opening  so  far  that  I 
could  see  him  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed.  Ha! — 
would  a  madman  have  been  so  wise  as  this  1  And 
then,  when  my  head  was  well  in  the  room,  I  un- 
did the  lantern  cautiously — oh,  so  cautiously — 
cautiously  (for  the  hinges  creaked)— I  undid  it 
just  so  much  that  a  single  thin  ray  fell  upon  the 
vulture  eye.  And  this  I  did  for  seven  long 
nights— every  night  just  at  midnight— but  I 
found  the  eye  always  closed ;  and  so  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  the  work;  for  it  was  not  the  old 
man  who  vexed  me,  but  his  Evil  Eye.  And 
every  morning,  when  the  day  broke,  I  went  bold- 
ly into  the  chamber,  and  spoke  courageously  to 
hini,  calling  him  by  name  in  a  hearty  tone,  and 
inquiring  how  he  had  passed  the  night.  So  you 
see  he  would  have  been  a  very  profound  old  man, 
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indeed,  to  suspect  that  every  night,  oust  at 
twelve,  I  looked  in  upon  him  while  he  slept. 

Upon  the  eighth  night  I  was  more  than  usually 
cautious  in  opening  the  door.    A  watch's  min- 
ute hands  moves  more  quickly  than  did  mine. 
Never  before  that  night  had  I  felt  the  extent  of 
my    own    powers— of    my    sagacity.     I    could 
scarcely  contain  my  feelings  of  triumph.     To 
think  that  there  I  was,  opening  the  door,  little  by 
little,  and  he  not  even  to  dream  of  my  secret 
deeds  or  thoughts.    I  fairly  chuckled  at  the  idea; 
and  perhaps  he  heard  me ;  for  he  moved  on  the 
bed  suddenly,  as  if  startled.     Now  you  may 
think  that  I  drew  back— but  no.    His  room  was 
as  black  as  pitch  with  the  thick  darkness,  (for 
the  shutters  were  close  fastened,  through  fear 
of  robbers,)  and  so  I  knew  that  he  could  not  see 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  I  kept  pushing  it  on 
steadily,  steadily. 

I  had  my  head  in,  and  was  about  to  open  the 
lantern,  when  my  thumb  slipped  upon  the  tin 
fastening,  and  the  old  man  sprang  up  in  the  bed, 
crying  out— "Who's  there?" 

I  kept  quite  still  and  said  nothing.  For  a 
whole  hour  T  did  not  move  a  muscle,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  did  not  hear  him  lie  down.  He  was 
still  sittirg  up  in  the  bed  listening ;— just  as  1 
have  done,  night  after  night,  hearkening  to  the 
death  watches  in  the  wall. 

Presently  I  heard  a  slight  groan,  and  I  knew 
it  was  the  groan  of  mortal  terror.  It  was  not 
a  groan  of  pain  or  of  grief— oh  no !— it  was  the 
low  stifled  sound  that  arises  from  the  bottom  of 
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the  soul  when  overcharged  with  awe.  I  knew 
the  sound  well.  Many  a  night,  just  at  midnight, 
when  all  the  world  slept,  it  has  welled  up  from 
my  own  bosom,  deepening,  with  its  dreadful 
echo,  the  terrors  that  distracted  me.  I  say  I 
knew  it  well.  I  knew  what  the  old  man  felt, 
and  pitied  him,  although  I  chuckled  at  heart 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  lying  awake  ever  since 
the  first  slight  noise,  when  he  had  turned  in  the 
bed.  His  fears  had  been  ever  since  growing 
upon  him.  He  had  been  trying  to  fancy  them 
causeless,  but  could  not.  He  had  been  saying 
to  himself — ' '  It  is  nothing  but  the  wind  in  the 
chunney — it  is  only  a  mouse  crossing  the  floor," 
or  "it  is  merely  a  cricket  which  has  made  a 
single  chirp."  Yes,  he  has  been  trying  to  com- 
fort himself  with  these  suppositions;  but  he 
had  found  all  in  vain.  All  in  vain;  because 
Death,  in  approaching  him,  had  stalked  with  his 
black  shadow  before  him,  and  enveloped  the 
victim.  And  it  was  the  mournful  influence  of 
the  unperceived  shadow  that  caused  him  to  feel 
—although  he  neither  saw  nor  heard — to  feel 
the  presence  of  my  head  within  the  room. 

When  I  had  waited  a  long  time,  very  patient- 
ly, without  hearing  him  lie  down,  I  resolved  to 
open  a  little— a  very,  very  little  crevice  in  the 
lantern.  So  I  opened  it — ^you  cannot  imagine 
now  stealthily,  stealthily— until,  at  length,  a 
single  dim  ray,  like  the  thread  of  the  spider, 
shot  from  out  the  crevice  and  full  upon  the  vnl- 
tnre  eye. 

It  was  open — ^wide,  wide  open — and  I  grew 
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furious  as  1  gazed  upon  it.  I  saw  it  with  perfect 
distinctness— all  a  dull  blue,  with  a  hideous 
veil  over  it  that  chilled  the  very  marrow  in  my 
bones;  but  I  could  see  nothing  else  of  the  old 
man's  face  or  person:  for  I  had  directed  the 
ray  as  if  by  instinct,  precisely  upon  the  damned 

spot.  ,         , 

And  now  have  I  not  told  you  that  what  you 
mistake  for  madness  is  but  over-acuteness  of 
the  senses?— now,  I  say,  there  came  to  my  ears 
a  low,  dull,  quick  sound,  such  as  a  watch  makes 
when  enveloped  in  cotton.  I  knew  that  sound 
well  too.  It  was  the  beating  of  the  old  man's 
heart.  It  increased  my  fury,  as  the  beating 
of  a  drum  stimulates  the  soldier  into  courajro. 

But  even  yet  I  refrained  and  kept  still.    I 
scarcely  breathed.    I  held  the  lantern  motion- 
less.   I  tried  how  steadily  I  could  maintain  the 
ray  upon  the  eye.    Meantime  the  hellish  tattoo 
of  the  heart  increased.     It  grew  quicker  and 
quicker,  and  louder  and  louder  every  instant 
The  old  man's  terror  must  have  been  extreme! 
It  grew  louder,  I  say,  louder  every  moment  !- 
do  you  mark  me  well?     I  have  told  you  that  I 
am  nervous:  so  I  am.    And  now  at  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  amid  the  dreadful  silence  of 
that  old  house,  so  strange  a  noise  as  this  excited 
me  to  uncontrollable  terror.    Yet,  for  some  min- 
utes longer  I  refrained  and  stood  still.    But  the 
beating  gr-w  louder,  louder!     I  thought  the 
heart  must  burst.     And  now  a  new  anxiety 
seized  me— the  sound  would  be  heard  by  a 
neighbor!     The    old   man's   hour   had   come! 
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With  a  loud  yell,  I  threw  open  the  lantern  and 
leaped  into  the  room.  He  shrieked  once — once 
only.  In  an  instant  I  dragged  him  to  the  floor, 
and  pulled  the  heavy  bed  over  him.  I  then 
smiled  gaily,  to  lind  the  deed  so  far  done.  But, 
for  many  minutes,  the  heart  beat  on  with  a  muf- 
fled sound.  This,  however,  did  not  vex  me;  it 
would  not  be  heard  through  the  wall.  At 
length  it  ceased.  The  old  man  was  dead.  I  re- 
moved the  bed  and  examined  the  corpse.  Yes, 
he  was  stone,  stone  dead.  I  placed  my  hand 
upon  the  heart  and  held  it  there  many  minutes. 
There  was  no  pulsation.  He  was  stone  dead. 
His  eye  would  trouble  me  no  more. 

If  still  you  think  me  mad,  you  will  think  so 
no  longer  when  I  describe  the  wise  precautions 
I  took  for  the  concealment  of  the  body.  The 
night  waned,  and  I  worked  hastily,  but  in  si- 
lence. First  of  all  I  dismembered  the  corpse. 
I  cut  off  the  head  and  the  arms  and  the  legs. 

I  then  took  up  three  planks  from  the  flooring 
of  the  chamber,  and  deposited  all  between  the 
scantlings.  I  then  replaced  the  boards  so  clev- 
erly, so  cunningly,  that  no  human  eye — not  even 
his — could  have  detected  any  thing  wrong. 
There  was  nothing  to  wash  out — no  stain  of  any 
kind — no  blood-spot  whatever.  I  had  been  too 
wary  for  that.    A  tub  had  caught  all— ha !  ha  I 

When  I  had  made  an  end  of  these  labors,  it 
was  four  o'clock — still  dark  as  midnight.  As 
the  bell  -sounded  the  hour,  there  came  a  knock- 
inp:  at  the  street  door.  I  went  down  to  open  it 
with  a  light  heart, — for  what  had  I  note  to  fear? 
VI.  5 
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There  entered  three  men,  who  introduced  them- 
selves, with  perfect  suavity,  as  officers  of  the 
police.  A  shriek  had  been  heard  by  a  neighbor 
during  the  night;  suspicion  of  foul  play  had 
been  aroused;  information  had  been  lodged  at 
the  police  office,  and  they  (the  officers)  h  td  been 
deputed  to  search  the  premises. 

I  smiled,— for  what  had  I  to  fcart  I  bade 
the  gentlemen  welcome.  The  shriek,  I  said,  was 
my  own  in  a  dream.  The  old  man,  I  mentioned, 
was  absent  in  the  country.  I  took  my  visitora 
all  over  the  house.  I  bade  them  search— search 
well.  I  led  them,  at  length,  to  his  chamber.  I 
showed  them  his  treasures,  secure,  undisturbed. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  my  confidence^  I  brought 
chairs  into  the  room,  and  desired  them  here  to 
rest  from  their  fatigues,  while  I  myself,  in  tlie 
wild  audneity  of  my  perfect  triumph,  placed  ray 
own  seat  upon  the  very  spot  beneath  which  re- 
posed the  corpse  of  the  victim. 

The  officers  were  satisfied.  My  manner  had 
convinced  them.  I  was  singularly  at  case. 
They  sat,  and  while  I  answered  cheerily,  they 
chatted  familiar  things.  But,  ere  long,  I  felt 
myself  getting  pale  and  wished  them  gone.  :My 
head  ached,  and  I  fancied  a  ringing  in  my  ears: 
but  still  they  sat  and  still  chatted.  The  rm>:- 
ing  became  more  distinct: — it  continued  and 
became  more  distinct:  I  talked  more  freely  to 
get  rid  of  the  feeling:  but  it  continued  and 
gained  definitiveness— until,  at  length,.!  found 
that  the  noise  was  not  within  my  ears. 

No   doubt   I   now   grew,  vertj   pale;— but   I 
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talked  more  fluently,  and  with  a  heightened 
voice.  Yet  the  sound  increased — and  what 
could  I  dot  It  was  a  low,  dull,  quick  sound — 
much  such  a  sound  as  a  watch  makes  when  en- 
veloped in  cotton.  I  p^sped  for  breath — and 
yet  the  officers  heard  it  not.  I  talked  more 
quickly — more  vehemently ;  but  the  noise  stead- 
ily increased.  I  arose  and  argued  about  trifles, 
in  a  high  key  and  with  violent  gesticulations, 
but  the  noise  steadily  increased.  Why  would 
they  not  be  gone .  I  paced  the  floor  to  and  fro 
with  heavy  strides,  as  if  excited  to  fury  by  the 
observation  of  the  men — but  the  noise  steadily 
increased.  Oh  God!  what  could'  I  dot  I 
foamed — I  raved — I  swore!  I  swung  the  chair 
upon  which  I  had  been  sitting,  and  grated  it 
upon  the  boards,  but  the  noise  arose  over  all 
and  continually  increased.  It  grew  louder — 
louder — louder!  And  still  the  men  chatted 
pleasantly,  and  smiled.  Was  it  possible  they 
heard  nott  Almighty  God! — no,  no!  They 
heard! — they  suspected! — ^they  knew! — they 
were  making  a  mockery  of  my  horror! — this  I 
thought,  and  this  I  think.  But  any  thing  was 
better  than  this  agony!  Any  thing  was  more 
tolerable  than  this  derision !  I  could  bear  those 
hypocritical  smiles  no  longer !  I  felt  that  I  must 
scream  or  die ! — and  now — again — hark !  louder ! 
louder!  louder!  louder! — 

"Villains!"  I  shrieked,  "dissemble  no  more! 
I  admit  the  deed! — tear  up  the  planks! — ^here, 
here! — it  is  the  beating  of  his  hideous  heart !" 
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Fob  the  most  wild  yet  most  homely  narrative 
which  I  am  about  to  pen,  I  neither  expect  nor 
solicit  belief.     Mad  indeed  would  I  be  to  ex- 
pect it,  in  a  case  where  my  very  senses  reject 
their  own  evidence.    Yet,  mad  am  I  not — and 
very  surely  do  I  not  dream.     But  to-morrow  I 
die,  and  to-day  I  would  unburden  my  soul.    My 
immediate  purpc  ^  is  to  place  before  the  world, 
plainly,    succinctly,    and   without   comment,   a 
series  of  mere  household  events.    In  their  con- 
sequences, thes.  events  have  terrified — have  tor- 
tured— have  destroyed  me.    Yet  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  expound  them.    To  me.  they  have  pre- 
sented little  but  horror — to  many  they  will  seem 
less   terrible   than    baroques.     Hereafter,    per- 
haps, some  intellect  may  be  found  which  will  re- 
duce my  phantasm  to  the  commonplace — some 
intellect  more  calm,  more  logical,  and  far  less 
excitable  than  my  own,  which  will  perceive,  in 
the  circumstances  I  detail  with  awe,  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  succession  of  very  natural 
causes  and  effects. 
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Prom  my  infancy  I  waa  noted  for  the  docili^ 
and  humanity  of  my  disposition.  My  tender^ 
ness  of  heart  was  even  so  conspicnous  as  to  make 
me  the  jest  of  my  companions.  I  was  especially 
fond  of  animals,  and  was  indulged  by  my  parents 
with  a  great  variety  of  pets.  V'  h  these  I  spent 
most  of  my  time,  and  nev  ■  u..^  o  happy  as 
when  feeding  and  caressir/^  ti  m.  T' .  »>pcu- 
liarity  of  character  grew  u  th  i.y  frrc>  il'  id, 
in  my  manhood,  I  deriv  <l  L'r  an  't  m,  .1  ly 
principal  sources  of  '!  !«ur 
have  cherished  an  aC  *.  "(  '  .1 
sagacious  dog,  I  need  i  t  11/  •  it  ue  : 
explaining  the  natui  ir  t  ^  n  .  iku, 
gratification  thus  deriva't'".  ,  f  ■  1  -  s- 
in  the  unselfish  and  self-saci  .iiOin^  1 
brute,  which  goes  directly  tit'  h3art 
who  has  had  frequent  oceasioi;  .;t  tlv  paltry 
friendship  and  gossamer  fidelity  of  mere  Man. 

I  mamed  early,  and  was  happy  to  find  in  my 
wife  a  disposition  not  uncongenial  with  my  own. 
Observing  my  partiality  for  domestic  pets,  she 
lost  no  opportunity  of  procuring  those  of  the 
most  agreeable  kind.  We  had  birds,  gold-fish, 
a  fine  dog,  rabbits,  a  small  monkey,  and  a  cat. 

This  latter  was  a  remarkably  large  and  beau- 
tiful animal,  entirely  black,  and  sagacious  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  In  speaking  of  his  intelli- 
gence, my  wife,  who  at  heart  was  not  a  little 
tinctured  with  superstition,  made  frequent  allu- 
sion tx)  the  ancient  popular  notion,  which  re- 
garded all  black  cats  as  witches  in  du^guise.  Not 
that  she  was  ever  seriow  upon  this  point — and  I 
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mention  the  matter  at  aU  for  no  better  reasoii 
than  that  it  happens,  just  now,  to  be  remem- 

beredi 

Pluto— this  was  the  cat's  name— was  my  fa- 
vorite pet  and  playmate.  I  alone  fed  him,  and 
he  attended  me  wherever  I  went  about  the 
house.  It  was  even  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
prevent  him  from   following  me  through  the 

Our  friendship  lasted,  in  this  manner,  for 
several  years,  during  which  my  general  temper- 
ament and  character— through  the  «»str??en- 
tality  of  the  Fiend  Intemperance— had  (I  blusU 
to  confess  it)  experienced  a  radical  alteration 
for  the  worse.     I   grew,  day  by  day,   more 
moody,  more  irritable,  more  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  others.    I  suffered  myself  to  use  m- 
temperate  language  to  my  wife.    At  length,  1 
even  offered  her  personal  violence.    My  pets,  ot 
com-se,  were  made  to  feel  the  change  in  my  dis- 
position.   I  not  only  neglected,  but  ill-used  them. 
For  Pluto,  however,  I  still  retained  sufttcient 
regard  to  restrain  me  from  maltreating  him,  as 
I  made  no  scruple  of  maltreating  the  rabbits,  the 
monkey,  or  even  the  dog,  when,  by  accident,  or 
through  affection,  they  came  in  my  way.    But 
my  disease  grew  upon  me — for  what  disease  is 
like  Alcohol!— and  at  length  even  Pluto,  who 
was  now  becoming  old,  and  consequently  some- 
what peevish— even  Pluto  began  to  experience 
the  effects  of  my  ill  temper. 

One  night,  returning  home,  much  mtoxicated, 
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from  one  of  my  haunts  about  town,  I  fancied 
that  the  cat  avoided  my  presence.  I  seized  hmu 
when,  in  his  fright  at  my  violence,  he  mflicted  a 
slight  wound  upon  my  hand  with  his  teeth.  The 
fury  of  a  demon  instantly  possessed  me.  I  biew 
myself  no  longer.  My  original  soul  seemed,  at 
once,  to  take  its  flight  from  my  body;  and  a  more 
than  fiendish  malevolence,  gin-nurtured,  thrilled 
every  fibre  of  my  frame.  I  took  from  my  waist- 
coat-pocket a  penknife,  opened  it,  grasped  the 
poor  beast  by  the  throat,  and  deliberately  cut 
one  of  its  eyes  from  the  socket  1  I  blush,  I  bum, 
I  shudder,  while  I  pen  the  damnable  atrocity. 

"When  reason  returned  with  the  moming-— 
when  I  had  slept  off  the  fumes  of  the  night's 
debauch— I  experienced  a  sentiment  half  of  ho^ 
ror,  half  of  remorse,  for  the  crime  of  which  I  had 
been  guilty;  but  it  was,  at  best,  a  feeble  and 
equivocal  feeling,  and  the  soul  remamed  un- 
touched. I  again  plunged  into  excess,  and  soon 
drowned  in  wine  all  memory  of  the  deed. 

In  the  meantime  the  cat  slowly  recovered,  ine 
socket  of  the  lost  eye  presented,  it  is  tni^ 
frightful  appearance,  but  he  no  longer  appeared 
to  suffer  any  pain.  He  went  about  the  house  as 
usual,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  fled  in  extreme 
terror  at  my  approach.  I  had  so  much  of  my  old 
heart  left,  as  to  be  at  first  grieved  by  this  evident 
dislike  on  the  part  of  a  creature  which  had  once 
so  loved  me.  But  this  feeling  soon  gave  place  to 
irritation.  And  then  came,  as  if  to  iry  final  and 
irrevocable  overthrow,  the  spirit  of  Perverse- 
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KESS.*  Of  this  spirit  philosophy  takes  no  account. 
Yet  I  am  not  more  sure  that  my  soul  lives,  than 
I  am  that  perverseness  is  one  of  the  primitive  im- 
pulses of  the  human  heart— one  of  the  indivisible 
primary  faculties,  or  sentiments,  which  give  di- 
rection to  the  character  of  Man.  Who  has  not,  a 
hundred  times,  found  himself  committing  a  vile 
or  a  stupid  action,  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause he  knows  he  should  notf  Have  we  not  a 
perpetual  inclination,  in  the  teeth  of  our  best 
judgment,  to  violate  that  which  is  Law^  mwety 
because  we  understand  it  to  be  suf^h  t  Tiiis  spirit 
of  perverseness,  I  say,  came  to  my  final  over- 
throw. It  was  this  unfathomable  longing  of  the 
soul  to  vex  itself — to  offer  violence  to  its  own  na- 
ture— to  do  wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake  only — 
that  urged  me  to  continue  and  finally  to  consum- 
mate the  injury  I  had  inflicted  upon  the  unof- 
fending brute.  One  morning,  in  cold  blood,  I 
slipped  a  noose  about  its  neck  and  hung  it  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree ; — hung  it  with  the  tears  streaming 
from  my  eyes,  and  with  the  bitterest  remorse  at 
my  heart ; — hung  it  because  I  knew  that  it  had 
loved  me,  and  because  I  felt  it  had  given  me  no 
reason  of  offence ; — ^hung  it  because  I  knew  that 
in  so  doing  I  was  committing  a  sin — ^a  deadly  sin 
that  would  so  jeopardize  my  immortal  soul  as  to 
place  it — if  such  a  thing  were  possible— even  be- 
yc.id  the  reach  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Most 
Merciful  and  Most  Terrible  God. 
On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  this  most 

•  Cf.  "  Tbe  Imp  of  the  Perrerae,"  toI.  v.,  preMnt  adlUoa. 
—Editor. 
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cruel  deed  was  done,  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by 
the  cry  of  fire.  The  curtains  of  my  bed  were  in 
flames.  The  whole  house  was  blazing.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  my  wife,  a  servant,  and 
myself,  made  our  escape  from  the  conflagration. 
The  destruction  was  complete.  My  entire  world- 
ly wealth  was  swallowed  up,  and  I  resigned  my- 
self thenceforward  to  despair. 

I  am  above  the  weakness  of  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  between  the 
disaster  and  the  atrocity.    But  I  am  detailing  a 
fhain  of  facts— and  wish  not  to  leave  even  a  pos- 
sible link  imperfect.    On  the  day  succeeding  the 
fire,  I  visited  the  ruins.    The  walls,  with  one  ex- 
ception, had  fallen  in.    Tliis  exception  was  found 
in  a  compartment  wall,  not  very  thick,  which 
stood  about  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  against 
which  liad  rested  the  head  of  my  bed.    The  plas- 
tering had  here,  in  great  measure,  resisted  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire— a  fact  which  I  attributed  to  its 
having  been  recently  spread.    About  this  wall  a 
dense  crowd  were  collected,  and  many  persoM 
seemed  to  be  examining  a  particular  portion  of  it 
with  very   minute  and   eager   attention.     The 
words  "strange!"  "singular!"  and  other  simi- 
lar expressions,   excited  my   curiosity.     I   ap- 
proached and  saw,  as  if  graven  in  bas-relief  upon 
the  white  surface,  the  figure  of  a  gigantic  cat. 
The  impression  was  given  with  an  accuracy  truly 
marvellous.     There  was  a  rope  about  the  ani~ 
raal  's  neck. 

^Vhen  I  first  beheld  this  apparition— for  I 
could  scarcely  regard  it  as  less — my  wonder  and 
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my  terror  were  extreme.  But  at  length  reflec« 
tion  came  to  my  aid.  The  cat,  I  remembererl, 
had  been  hung  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  the  house. 
Upon  the  alarm  of  fire,  this  garden  had  been  im- 
mediately filled  by  the  crowd — by  some  one  of 
whom  the  animal  must  have  been  cut  from  the 
tree  and  thrown,  through  an  open  window,  into 
my  chamber.  This  had  probably  been  done  with 
the  view  of  arousing  me  from  sleep.  The  fallini,' 
of  other  walls  had  compressed  the  victim  of  my 
cruelty  into  the  substance  cf  the  freshly-spread 
plaster;  the  lime  of  which,  with  the  flames,  and 
the  ammonia  from  the  carcass,  had  then  accom- 
plished the  portraiture  as  I  saw  it. 

Although  I  thus  readily  accounted  to  my  rea- 
son, if  not  altogether  to  my  conscience,  for  tho 
startling  fact  just  detailed,  it  did  not  the  less  fail 
to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  my  fancy.  Fci 
months  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  phantasm 
of  the  cat;  and,  during  this  period,  there  came 
back  into  my  spirit  a  half  sentiment  that  seemed, 
but  was  not,  remorse.  X  went  so  far  as  to  regret 
the  loss  of  the  animal,  and  to  look  about  me, 
among  the  vile  haunts  which  I  now  habitually 
frequented,  for  another  pet  of  the  same  species, 
and  of  somewhat  similar  appearance,  with  which 
to  supply  its  place. 

One  night  as  I  sat,  half  stupefied,  in  a  den  ( i 
more  than  infamy,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
drawn  to  some  black  object,  reposing  upon  the 
head  of  one  of  the  immense  hogsheads  of  gin,  or 
of  rum,  which  constituted  the  chief  furniture  of 
the  apartment.    I  had  been  lookini;  steadily  at 
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the  top  of  this  hogshead  for  some  minutes,  and 
what  now  caused  me  surprise  was  the  fact  that  I 
had  not  sooner  perceived  the  object  thereupon. 
I  approached  it,  and  touched  it  with  my  hand. 
It  was  a  black  cat— a  very  large  one— fully  as 
largf^  as  Pluto,  and  closely  res>embling  him  in 
eveV  respect  but  one  Pluto  had  not  a  white 
hair  upon  any  portion  of  his  body;  but  this  cat 
had  a  large,  although  indefinite  splotch  of  white, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  breast. 

Upon  my  touching  him,  he  immediately  arose, 
purred  loudly,  rnbbed  against  my  hand,  and  ap- 
peared delighted  with  my  notice.  This,  then,  was 
the  very  creature  of  which  I  was  in  search.  I  at 
once  offered  to  purchase  it  of  the  landlord;  but 
this  person  made  no  claim  to  it — knew  nothing  of 
it— had  never  seen  it  before. 

I  continued  my  caresses,  and  when  I  prepared 
to  go  home,  the  animal  evinced  a  disposition  to 
accompany  me.  I  permitted  it  to  do  so;  occa- 
sionally stooping  and  patting  it  as  I  proceeded. 
When  it  reached  the  house  it  domesticated  itself 
at  once,  and  became  immediately  a  great  favorite 
with  my  wife. 

For  my  own  part,  I  soon  found  a  dislike  to  it 
arising  within  me.  Tais  was  just  the  reverse  of 
vhat  I  had  anticipated ;  but— I  know  not  how  or 
why  it  was — its  evident  fondness  for  myself 
rather  disgusted  and  annoyed  me.  By  slow  de- 
ofrees  these  feelings  of  disgust  and  annoyance 
rose  into  the  bitterness  of  hatred.  I  avoided  the 
creature:  a  certain  sense  of  shame,  and  the  re- 
vembrance  of  my  former  deed  of  cruelty,  pre- 
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venting  me  from  physically  abasing  it.  I  did 
not,  for  some  week^  strike,  or  otherwise  violently 
ill  use  it;  but  gradually — ^very  gradually—I 
eame  to  look  upon  it  with  unutterable  loathing, 
and  to  flee  silently  from  its  odious  presence,  aa 
from  the  breath  of  a  pestilence. 

What  added,  no  doubt,  to  my  hatred  of  the 
beast,  was  the  disooTexy,  on  the  morning  after  I 
brought  it  home,  that,  like  Plnto^  it  also  had  been 
deprived  of  one  of  its  eye».  This  eirenmstanee, 
however,  only  endeared  it  to  my  wife,  who,  as  I 
have  already  said,  poM»ied,  m  a  Idgh  degree, 
that  humanity  of  feeling  whidi  had  onee  been 
my  distinguishing  trait,  and  the  aoaiM  of  nuuiy 
of  my  suuplest  and  purest  pleanirea. 

With  my  aversion  to  this  eat,  howevor,  its  pa^ 
tiality  for  myself  seemed  to  increase.  It  followed 
my  footsteps  with  a  pertinacity  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  the  reader  comprehend. 
Wherever  I  sat,  it  would  crouch  beneath  my 
chair,^  or  spring  upon  my  Imees,  covering  me 
with  its  loathsome  caresses.  If  I  arose  to  walk 
it  would  get  between  my  feet  and  thus  nearly 
throw  me  down,  or,  fastening  its  long  and  sharp 
claws  in  my  dress,  clamber,  in  this  manner,  to  my 
breast.  At  such  times,  although  I  longed  to  de- 
stroy it  with  a  blow,  I  was  yet  withheld  from  so 
doing,  partly  by  a  memory  of  my  former  crime, 
but  chiefly — let  me  confess  it  at  once — ^by  abso^ 
lute  dread  of  the  beast. 

This  dread  was  not  exactly  a  dread  of  physical 
evil — and  yet  I  should  be  at  a  loss  how  otherwise 
to  define  it.    I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own— yea, 
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eren  in  this  felon's  cell,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
own — that  the  terror  and  horror  with  which  the 
animal  inspired  me,  had  been  heightened  by  one 
of  the  merest  chimeras  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive.  My  wife  had  called  my  attention,  more 
than  once,  to  the  character  of  the  mark  of  white 
hair,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  consti- 
tuted the   sole   visible   difference   between   the 
strange  beast  and  the  one  I  had  destroyed.    The 
reader' will  remember  that  this  mark,  although 
large,  had  been  originally  very  indefinite;   but, 
by  slow  degrees — degrees  nearly  imperceptible, 
and  which  for  a  long  time  my  reason  struggled 
to  reject  as  fanciful— it  had,  at  length,  assumed 
a  rigorous  distinctness  of  outline.    It  Avas  now 
the  representation  of  an  object  that  I  shudder  to 
name — and  for  this,  above  all,  I  loathed,  and 
dreaded,  and  would  have  rid  myself  of  the  mon- 
ster had  I  dared — it  was  now,  I  say,  the  image  of 
a  hideous— of  a  ghastly  thing — of  the  Gallows  I 
— oh,  mournful  and  terrible  engine  of  Horror 
and  of  Crime — of  Agony  and  of  Death ! 

And  now  was  I  indeed  wretched  beyond  the 
wretchedness  of  mere  Humanity.  And  a  hrute 
least — whose  fellow  I  had  contemptuously  de- 
stroyed—o  hrute  beast  to  work  out  for  me — for 
me,  a  man  fashioned  in  the  image  of  the  High 
God — so  much  of  insufferable  woe!  Alas  I 
neither  by  day  nor  by  night  knew  I  the  blessing 
of  rest  any  more !  During  the  former  the  crea- 
ture left  me  no  moment  alone,  and  in  the  latter  I 
started  hourly  from  dreams  of  unutterable  fear 
to  find  the  hot  breath  of  the  thing  upon  my  face, 
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and  its  vast  weight — an  incarnate  nightmart 
that  I  had  no  power  to  shake  off — incumbent 
eternally  upon  my  heart! 

Beneath  the  pressure  of  torments  such  as  these 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  good  within  me  suc- 
cumbed. Evil  thoughts  became  my  sole  inti- 
mates— the  darkest  and  most  evil  of  thoughts. 
The  moodiness  of  my  usual  temper  increased  to 
hatred  of  all  things  and  of  all  mankind;  while 
from  the  sudden,  frequent,  and  ungovernable 
outbursts  of  a  fury  to  which  I  now  blindly  aban- 
doned myself,  my  uncomplaining  wife,  alas !  was 
the  most  usual  and  the  most  patient  of  sufferers. 

One  day  she  accompanied  me,  upon  some  house- 
hold errand,  into  the  cellar  of  the  old  building:; 
which  our  poverty  compelled  us  to  inhabit  The 
cat  followed  me  down  the  steep  stairs,  and,  near- 
ly throwing  me  headlong,  exasperated  me  to 
madness.  Uplifting  an  axe,  and  forgetting  iu 
my  wrath  the  childish  dread  which  had  hitherto 
stayed  my  hand,  I  aimed  a  blow  at  the  animal, 
which,  of  course,  would  have  proved  instantly 
fatal  had  it  descended  as  I  wished.  But  this  blow 
was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  my  wife.  Goaded 
by  the  interference  into  a  rage  more  than  demon- 
iacal, I  withdrew  my  arm  from  her  grasp  and 
buried  the  axe  in  her  brain.  She  fell  dead  upon 
the  spot  without  a  groan. 

This  hideous  murder  accomplished,  I  set  my- 
self forthwith,  and  with  entire  deliberation,  to 
the  task  of  concealing  the  body.  I  knew  that  I 
could  not  remove  it  from  the  house,  either  by  day 
or  by  night,  without  the  risk  of  being  observed 
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by  the  neierhbors.  Many  projects  entered  my 
mind.  At  one  period  I  thought  of  cutting  the 
corpse  into  minute  fragments,  and  destroying 
them  by  fire.  At  another,  I  resolved  to  dig  a 
grave  for  it  in  the  floor  of  the  cellar.  Again,  I 
deliberated  about  casting  it  in  the  well  in  the 
yard — about  packing  it  in  a  box,  as  if  merchan- 
dise, with  the  usual  arrangements,  and  so  pet- 
ting a  porter  to  take  it  from  the  house.  Finally 
I  hit  upon  what  I  considered  a  far  better  expedi- 
ent than  either  of  these.  I  determined  to  wall 
it  up  in  the  cellar,  as  the  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  recorded  to  have  walled  up  their 
victims. 

For  a  purpose  such  as  this  the  cellar  was  well 
adapted.  Its  walls  were  loosely  constructed,  and 
had  lately  been  plastered  throughout  with  a 
rough  plaster,  which  the  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere had  prevented  from  hardening.  Moreover, 
in  one  of  the  walls  was  a  projection,  caused  by  a 
false  chimney,  or  fire-place,  that  had  beon  filled 
up  and  made  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  cellar. 
1  made  no  doubt  that  T  could  readily  displace  the 
bricks  at  this  point,  insert  the  corpse,  and  wall 
the  whole  up  as  before,  so  that  no  eye  could  de- 
tect any  thing  suspicious. 

And  in  this  calculation  I  was  not  deceived. 
By  means  of  a  crowbar  I  easily  dislodged  the 
liricks,  and,  having  carefully  deposited  the  body 
ntrainst  the  inner  wall,  I  propped  it  in  that  po- 
sition, while  with  little  trouble  I  relaid  the  whole 
slmctiire  as  it  originally  stood.  Having  pro- 
<^iired  mortar,  sand,  and  hair,  with  every  possible 
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precaution,  I  prepared  a  plaster  which  could  not 
be  distincruished  from  the  old,  and  with  this  I 
very  carefully  went  over  the  new  brick-work. 
When  I  had  finished,  I  felt  satisfied  that  all  was 
right.  The  wall  did  not  present  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  disturbed.  The  rubbish 
on  the  floor  was  picked  up  with  the  minutest 
care.  I  looked  around  triumphantly,  and  said  to 
myself:  "Here  at  least,  then,  my  labor  has  not 
been  in  vain." 

My  next  step  was  to  look  for  the  beast  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  wretchedness ;  for 
I  had,  at  length,  firmly  resolved  to  put  it  to 
death.  Had  I  been  able  to  meet  with  it  at  the 
moment,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  of  its 
fate;  but  it  appeared  that  the  crafty  animal  had 
been  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  my  previous  an  - 
ger,  and  forchore  to  present  itself  in  my  present 
mood.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  to  imagine 
the  deep,  the  blissful  sense  of  relief  which  the 
absence  of  the  detested  creature  occasioned  in 
my  bosom.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance  dur- 
ing the  night ;  and  thus  for  one  night,  at  least, 
since  its  introduction  into  the  house,  I  soundly 
and  tranquilly  slept:  aye,  slept  even  with  the 
burden  of  murder  upon  my  soul. 

The  second  and  the  third  day  passed,  and  still 
my  tormentor  came  not.  Once  again  I  breathed 
tih  a  freeman.  The  monster,  in  terror,  had  fled 
the  premises  forever!  I  should  behold  it  no 
more!  My  happiness  was  supreme!  The  guilt 
of  my  dark  deed  disturbed  me  but  little.  Some 
few  inquiries  had  been  made,  but  these  had  been 
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readily  answered.  Even  a  search  had  been  insti- 
gated—but of  course  nothing  was  to  be  discov- 
ered. I  looked  upon  my  future  felicity  as  se- 
cured. 

Upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  assassination,  a 
party  of  the  police  came,  very  unexpectedly,  into 
the  house,  and  proceeded  again  to  make  rigorous 
investigation  of  the  premises.  Secure,  however, 
in  the  inscrutability  of  my  place  of  concealment, 
I  felt  no  embarrassment  whatever.  The  officers 
bade  me  accompany  them  in  their  search.  They 
left  no  nook  or  corner  unexplored.  At  length, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  they  descended  into 
the  cellar.  I  quivered  not  in  a  muscle.  My 
heart  beat  calmly  as  that  of  one  who  slumbers  in 
innocence.  I  walked  the  cellar  from  end  to  end. 
I  folded  my  arms  upon  my  bosom,  and  roamed 
easily  to  and  fro.  The  police  were  thoroughly 
satisfied  and  prepared  to  depart.  The  glee  at  my 
heart  was  too  strong  to  be  restrained.  I  burned 
to  say  if  but  one  word,  by  way  of  triumph,  and 
to  render  doubly  sure  their  assurance  of  my 
guiltlessness. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  I  said  at  last,  as  the  party  as- 
cended the  steps,  **  I  delight  to  have  allayed  your 
suspicions.  I  wish  you  all  health  and  a  little 
more  courtesy.  By  the  bye,  gentlemen,  this — this 
is  a  very  well-constructed  house,"  (in  the  rabid 
desire  to  say  something  easily,  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  uttered  at  all), — "  I  may  say  an  exceU 
kntly  well-constructed  house.  These  walls—are 
you  going,  gentlemen? — ^these  walls  are  solidly 
put  together";  and  here,  tlirough  the  mere 
VI.  6 
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frenzy  of  bravado,  I  rapped  heavily  with  a  cane 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  \ipon  that  very  portion 
of  the  brickwork  behind  which  stood  the  corpse 
of  the  wife  of  my  bosom. 

But  may  God  shield  and  deliver  me  from  the 
fangs  of  the  Arch-Fiend !  No  sooner  had  the  re- 
verberation of  my  blows  sunk  into  silence,  than  I 
was  answered  by  a  voice  from  within  the  tomb! 
— by  a  cry,  at  first  muffled  and  broken,  like  the 
sobbing  of  a  child,  and  then  quickly  swelling  into 
one  long,  loud,  and  continuous  scream,  utterly 
anomalous  and  inhuman — a  howl — a  wailing 
shriek,  half  of  horror  and  half  of  triumph,  such 
as  might  have  arisen  only  out  of  hell,  conjointly 
from  the  throats  of  the  damned  in  their  agony 
and  of  the  demons  that  exult  in  the  damnation. 

Of  my  own  thoughts  it  is  folly  to  speak. 
Swooning,  I  staggered  to  the  opposite  wall.  For 
one  instant  the  party  on  the  stairs  remained  mo- 
tionless, through  extremity  of  terror  and  awe.  In 
the  next  a  dozen  stout  arms  were  toiling  at  the 
wall.  It  fell  bodily.  The  corpse,  already  greatly 
decayed  and  clotted  with  gore,  stood  erect  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Upon  its  head, 
with  red  extended  mouth  and  solitary  eye  of 
fire,  sat  the  hideous  beast  whose  craft  had  se- 
duced me  into  murder,  and  whose  informing 
voice  had  consigned  r  » to  the  hangman.  I  had 
walled  the  monster  up  within  the  tomb  I 
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Son  coeur  est  un  luth  suspendu ; 
Sltftt  qu'  on  le  toucbe  II  rfiaonne. 

— De  Beronger. 

DxJBiNG  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  sound- 
less day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the 
clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens,  I 
had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through 
a  singularly  dreary  tract  of  country,  and  at 
length  found  myself,  as  the  shades  of  the  evening 
drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House 
of  Usher.  I  know  not  how  it  was— but,  with  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  building,  a  sense  of  insuf- 
ferable gloom  pervaded  my  spirit.  I  say  insuf- 
ferable; for  the  feeling  was  uhrelieved  by  any 
of  that  half-pleasurable,  because  poetic,  senti- 
ment with  which  the  mind  usually  receives  even 
the  sternest  natural  images  of  the  desolate  or  ter- 
rible. I  looked  upon  the  scene  before  me— upon 
the  mere  house,  and  the  simple  landscape  fea- 
tures of  the  domain— upon  the  bleak  walls— upon 
the  vacant  eye-like  windows — upon  a  few  rank 
ge<jges_aiid  upon  a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed 
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trees — ^with  an  utter  depression  of  soul  which  I 
can  compare  to  no  earthly  sensation  more  prop- 
erly than  to  the  after-dream  of  the  reveller  upon 
opium — the  bitter  lapse  into  every-day  life — the 
hideous  dropping  off  of  the  veil.  There  was  an 
iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart — an 
unredeemed  dreariness  of  thought  which  no 
goading  of  the  imagination  could  torture  into 
aught  of  the  sublime.  What  was  it — I  paused  to 
think — wh  j  was  it  that  so  unnerved  me  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  House  of  Usher?  It  was  a 
mystery  all  insoluble ;  nor  could  I  grapple  with 
the  shadowy  fancies  that  crowded  upon  me  as  I 
pondered.  I  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that  while,  beyond 
doubt,  there  are  combinations  of  very  simple  nat- 
ural objects  which  have  the  power  of  thus  af- 
fecting us.  still  the  analysis  of  this  power  lies 
among  considerations  beyond  our  depth.  It  was 
possible,  I  reflected,  that  a  mere  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  particulars  of  the  scene,  of  the 
details  of  the  picture,  would  be  sufiBcient  to  mod- 
ify, or  perhaps  to  annihilate  its  capacity  for  sor- 
rowful impression ;  and,  acting  upon  this  idea,  I 
reined  my  horse  to  the  precipitous  brink  of  a 
black  and  lurid  tarn  that  lay  in  unruffled  lustre 
by  the  dwelling,  and  gazed  down— but  with  a 
shudder  even  more  thrilling  than  before— upon 
the  remodelled  and  inverted  images  of  the  gray 
sedge,  and  the  ghastly  tree-stems,  and  the  vacant 
and  eye-like  windows. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  mansion  of  gloom  I  now 
proposed  to  myself  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks.    Its 
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proprietor,  Roderick  Usher,  had  been  one  of  my 
boon  companions  in  boyhood;  but  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting.  A  letter, 
however,  had  lately  reached  me  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country — a  letter  from  him — which,  in  its 
wildly  importunate  nature,  had  admitted  of  no 
other  than  a  personal  reply.  The  MS.  gave  evi- 
dence of  nervous  agitation.  The  writer  spoke  of 
acute  bodily  illness — of  a  mental  disorder  which 
oppressed  him — and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
me,  as  his  best  and  indeed  his  only  personal 
friend,  with  a  view  of  attempting,  by  the  cheer- 
fulness of  my  society,  some  alleviation  of  his 
malady.  It  was  the  manner  in  which  all  this, 
and  much  more,  was  said — it  was  the  apparent 
heart  that  went  with  his  request — which  allowed 
me  no  room  for  hesitation;  and  I  accordingly 
obeyed  forth  vvith  what  I  still  considered  a  very 
singular  summons. 

Although,  as  boys,  we  had  been  even  intimate 
associates,  yet  I  really  knew  little  of  my  friend. 
His  reserve  had  been  always  excessive  and  habit- 
ual. I  was  aware,  however,  that  his  very  an- 
cient family  had  been  noted,  time  out  of  mind, 
for  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  temperament,  dis- 
playing itself,  through  long  ages,  in  many  works 
of  exalted  art,  and  manifested,  of  late,  in  re- 
peated deeds  of  munificent  yet  unobtrusive  char- 
ity, as  well  as  in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
intricacies,  perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  ortho- 
dox and  easily  recognizable  beauties,  of  musical 
science.  I  had  learned,  too,  the  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  stem  of  the  Usher  race,  all  time- 
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honored  as  it  was,  had  put  forth,  at  no  period, 
any  enduring  branch;  in  other  words,  that  the 
entire  family  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  descent, 
and  had  always,  with  very  trifling  and  very  tem- 
porary variations,  so  lain.  It  was  this  d'^^ciency, 
1  considered,  while  running  over  in  thought  the 
perfect  keeping  of  the  character  of  the  premises 
with  the  accredited  character  of  the  people,  and 
while  speculating  upon  the  possible  influence 
which  the  one,  in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries, 
might  have  exercised  upon  the  other — it  was  this 
deficiency,  perhaps  of  collateral  issue,  and  the 
consequent  undeviating  transmission,  from  sire 
to  son,  of  the  patrimony  with  the  name,  which 
had,  at  length  so  identified  the  two  as  to  merge 
the  original  title  of  the  estate  in  the  quaint  and 
equivocal  appellation  of  the  "  House  of  Usher  " 
— an  appellation  which  seemed  to  include,  in  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry  who  used  it,  both  the 
family  and  the  family  mansion. 

I  have  said  that  the  sole  effect  of  my  some- 
what childish  experiment — that  of  looking  down 
within  the  tarn — had  been  to  deepen  the  first  sin- 
gular impression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  rapid  increase  of  my 
superstition — for  why  should  I  not  so  term  it? 
— served  mainly  to  accelerate  the  increase  itself. 
Such,  I  have  long  known,  is  the  paradoxical  law 
of  all  sentiments  having  terror  as  a  basis.  And 
it  might  have  been  for  this  reason  only,  that, 
when  I  again  uplifted  my  eyes  to  the  house  itself, 
from  its  image  in  the  pool,  there  grew  in  my 
mind  a  strange  fancy — a  fancy  so  ridiculous,  in- 
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deed,  that  I  but  mention  it  to  show  the  vivid 
force  of  the  sensations  which  oppressed  me.  I 
had  80  worked  upon  my  imagination  as  really  to 
believe  that  about  the  whole  mansion  and  domain 
there  hung  an  atmos^  here  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  their  immediate  vicinity — an  atmosphere 
which  had  no  alBnity  with  the  air  of  heaven,  but 
which  had  reeked  up  from  the  decayed  trees, 
and  the  gray  wall,  and  the  silent  tarn — a  pes- 
tilent and  mystic  vapor,  dull,  sluggish,  faintly 
discernible  and  leaden-hued. 

Shaking  off  from  my  spirit  what  must  have 
been  a  dream,  I  scanned  more  narrowly  the  real 
aspect  of  the  building.  Its  principal  feature 
seemed  to  be  that  of  an  excessive  antiquity.  The 
discoloration  of  ages  had  been  great.  Minute 
fungi  overspread  the  whole  exterior,  hanging  in 
a  fine  tangled  web-work  from  the  eaves.  Yet  all 
this  was  apart  from  any  extraordinary  dilapida- 
tion. No  portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen ;  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  wild  inconsistency  be- 
tween its  still  perfect  adaptation  of  parts,  and 
the  crumbling  condition  of  the  individual  stones. 
In  this  there  was  much  that  reminded  me  of  the 
specious  totality  of  old  wood-work  which  has 
rotted  for  long  years  in  some  neglected  vault, 
with  no  disturbance  from  the  breath  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Beyond  this  indication  of  extensive 
decay,  however,  the  fabric  gave  little  token  of 
instability.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  a  scrutinizing 
observer  might  have  discovered  a  barely  percep- 
tible fissure,  which,  extending  from  the  roof  of 
the  building  in  front,  made  its  way  down  the 
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wall  in  a  zigzag  direction,  until  it  became  lost  in 
the  sullen  waters  of  the  l^m. 

Noticing  these  things,  I  rode  over  a  short 
causeway  to  the  house.  A  servant  in  waitinjj 
took  my  horse,  and  I  entered  the  Gothic  archway 
of  the  hall.  A  valet,  of  stealthy  step,  thence 
conducted  me,  in  silence,  through  many  dark  and 
intricate  passages  in  my  progress  to  the  studio 
of  his  master.  Much  that  I  encountered  on  the 
way  contributed,  I  know  not  how,  to  heighten 
the  vague  sentiments  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  While  the  objects  around  me — while  the 
carvings  of  the  ceilings,  the  sombre  tapestries  of 
the  walls,  the  ebon  blackness  of  the  floors,  and 
the  phantasmagoric  armorial  trophies  which  rat- 
tled as  I  strode,  were  but  matters  to  which,  or 
to  such  as  which,  I  had  been  accustomed  from  ray 
infancy — while  I  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge 
how  familiar  was  all  this — I  still  wondered  to 
find  how  unfamiliar  were  the  fancies  which  ordi- 
nary images  were  stirring  up.  On  one  of  the 
staircases,  I  met  the  physician  of  the  familv. 
His  countenance,  I  thought,  wore  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  low  cunning  and  perplexity.  He  ac- 
costed me  with  trepidation  and  passed  on.  The 
valet  now  threw  open  a  door  and  ushered  me  into 
the  presence  of  his  master. 

The  roomjn  which  I  found  myself  was  very 
large  and  lofty.  The  windows  were  long,  nar- 
row, and  pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from 
the  black  oaken  floor  as  to  be  altogether  inac- 
cessible from  within.  Feeble  gleams  of  encrim- 
soned  light  made  their  way  through  the  trellised 
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panes,  and  served  to  render  sufficiently  distinct 
thu  more  prominent  objects  around;  the  eye, 
however,  struggled  in  vain  to  reach  the  remoter 
angles  of  the  chamber,  or  the  recesses  of  the 
vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies  hung 
upon  the  walls.  The  general  furniture  was  pro- 
fuse, comfortless,  antique,  and  tattered.  Many 
books  and  musical  instruments  lay  scattered 
about,  but  failed  to  give  any  vitality  to  the  scene. 
I  felt  that  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow. 
An  air  of  stern,  deep,  and  irredeemable  gloom 
hung  over  and  pervaded  all. 

Upon  my  entrance.  Usher  arose  from  a  sofa 
on  which  he  had  been  lying  at  full  length,  and 
greeted  me  with  a  vivacious  warmth  which  had 
much  in  it,  I  at  first  thought,  of  an  overdone 
cordiality — of  the  constrained  effort  of  the 
ennuye  man  of  the  world.  A  glance,  however, 
at  his  countenance  convinced  me  of  his  perfect 
sincerity.  We  sat  down ;  and  for  some  moments, 
while  he  spoke  not,  I  gazed  upon  him  with  a 
feeling  half  of  pity,  half  of  awe.  Surely,  man 
had  never  before  so  terribly  altered,  in  so  brief 
a  period,  as  had  Roderick  Usher!  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  admit  the 
identity  of  the  wan  being  before  rae  with  the 
companion  of  my  early  boyhood.  Yet  the  char- 
acter of  his  face  had  been  at  all  times  remark- 
able. A  cadaverousness  of  complexion;  an  eye 
large,  liquid,  and  luminous  beyond  comparison; 
lips  somewhat  thin  and  very  pallid,  but  of  a  sur- 
passingly beautiful  curve;  a  nose  of  a  delicate 
Hebrew  model,  but  with  a  breadth  of  nostril  un- 
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usual  in  similar  formations;  a  finely  moiUdaU 
chin,  speaking,  in  its  want  of  prominence,  of  a 
want  of  moral  energy ;  hair  of  a  more  than  web- 
like softness  and  tenuity; — these  features,  with 
an  inordinate  expansion  above  the  regions  of 
the  temple,  made  up  altogether  a  countenance  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten.  And  now  in  the  mere  ex. 
aggeration  of  the  prevailing  character  of  these 
features,  and  of  the  expression  they  were  wont 
to  convey,  lay  so  much  of  change  that  I  doubted 
to  whom  I  spoke.  The  now  ghastly  pallor  of 
the  skin,  and  the  now  miraculous  lustre  of  the 
eye,  above  all  things  startled  and  even  awed  me. 
The  silken  hair,  too,  had  been  suffered  to  grow 
all  unheeded,  and  as,  in  its  wild  gossamer  tex- 
ture, it  floated  rather  than  fell  about  the  face, 
I  could  not,  even  with  effort,  connect  its  Ara- 
besque expression  with  any  idea  of  simple  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  manner  of  my  friend  I  was  at  once 
struck  with  an  incoherence — an  inconsistency; 
and  I  soon  found  this  to  arise  from  a  series  of 
feeble  and  futile  struggles  to  overcome  an  habit- 
ual trepidancy — an  excessive  nervous  agitation. 
For  something  of  this  nature  I  had  indeed  been 
prepared,  no  less  by  his  letter,  than  by  reminis- 
cences of  certain  boyish  traits,  and  by  conclusions 
deduced  from  his  peculiar  physical  conformation 
and  temperament.  His  action  was  alternately 
vivacious  and  sullen.  His  voice  varied  rapidly 
from  a  tremulous  indecision  (when  the  animal 
spirits  seemed  utterly  in  abeyance)  to  that  spe- 
cies of  energetic  concision — ^that  abrupt,  weighty, 
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un-hurried,  and  hollow-sounding  enunciation — 
that  leaden,  self-balanced,  and  perfectly  modu- 
lated guttural  utterance,  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  lost  drunkard,  or  the  irreclaimable  eater 
of  opium,  during  th  periods  of  his  most  intense 
excitement. 

It  was  thus  that  he  spoke  of  the  object  of 
my  visit,  of  his  earnest  desire  to  see  me,  and  of 
the  solace  he  expected  me  to  affort!  him.  Ho 
entered,  at  some  length,  into  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  nature  of  his  malady.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  constitutional  and  a  famil£_£adl  and  one  for 
which  he  desnaired  to  find  a  remedy — a  mere 
nervous  affection,  he  immediately  added,  which 
would  undoubtedly  soon  pass  off.  It  displayed 
itself  in  a  host  of  unnat  iral  ;  ?nsations.  Some 
of  these,  as  he  detailed  them,  interested  and  be- 
wildered me;  although,  perhaps,  the  terms  and 
the  freneral  manner  of  their  narration  had  their 
weight.  He  suffered  much  from  a  morbid  acute- '  •  - 
ness  of  the  senses;  the  most  insipid  food  was  "" 
alone  endurable;  he  could  wear  only  garments  / 
of  certain  texture;  jjjgjjjiois. of  jaJU_flowers_were*^ 
oppressive ;  his  eyes  were  tortured  by  even  a 
faint  light ;  and  there  were  but  peculiar  sounds, 
and  these  from  stringed  instruments,  which  did 
not  inspire  him  with  horror. 

To  an  anomalous  species  of  terror  I  found 
him  a  bounden  slave.  "  LabalLjiacisb, "  said  he, 
' '  I  mpst  perish  in  this  deplorable  folly.  Thus, 
thus,  and  not  otherwise,  shall  I  be  lost.  I  dread 
the  pvpnt"  f^f  tih*^  future,  not  in  themselves,  bn<" 
in  their  results.     I  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
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any,  even  the  most  trivial,  incident,  which  may 
operate  upon  this  intolerible  agitation  of  soul. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  abhorrence  of  danger,  except 
in  ita  absolute  effect — in  terror.  In  this  un- 
nerved, in  this  pitiable,  cond  tion  I  feel  that  the 
period  will  sooner  or  later  .  rive  wh«n  I  must 
aJbtftdw^Uife-ARd leaaoii-tQcother,  in  some  strug- 
gle  with  the  grim  phantannr^IEfiAB.  *^ 

I  learned,  moreover,  at  intervals,  and  through 
broken  and  equivocal  hints,  another  singular  fea- 
ture of  his  mental  condition.  He  was  enchained 
by  certain  superstitious  impressions  in  regard  to 
the  dwelling  which  he  tenanted,  and  whence,  for 
many  years,  he  had  ne^'er  vfntured  forth — in 
regard  to  an  influence  whose  f.upposititious  force 
was  conveyed  in  terms  too  shadowy  here  to  be  re- 
stated— an  influence  which  some  peculiarities  in 
the  mere  form  and  substance  of  his  family  man- 
sion had,  by  dint  of  lo'ig  sufferance,  he  said,  ob- 
tained over  his  spirit — an  effect  which  the 
physique  of  the  giay  walls  and  turrets,  and  of 
the  dim  tarn  into  which  they  all  looked  down, 
had,  at  length,  brought  about  upon  the  morale 
of  his  existence.  -  ,^,' .  --, 

He  admitted,  however,  although  with  hesita- 
tion, that  much  of  the  peculiar  gloom  which  thu: 
afflicted  him  could  be  traced  to  a  more  natural 
and  far  more  palpable  origin — to  Jhe  sgvere  and 
long-continued  illness — indeed  to  tl>Q_^if!pnt1y 
°rrTP'^"hiTir  difUBolntinTi- nf  a  tenderiy-ReTTwrgd 
siateiyJiis  snk  f mupgnionjor  long  years,  hia  last 
and  only  relative,  nn  eflrt.h^^"Her  decease:^  tie 
said,  with  a  bitterness  which  I  can  never  forget, 
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"vould  leave  him  (him,  the  hopelen  and  the 
frail)  the  last  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ushers." 
While  he  spoke,  the  lady  Madeline  (for  so  was 
she  called)  passed  through  a  remote  portion  of 
the  apai-tment,  and,  without  having  noticed  my 
presence,  disappeared.  I  regarded  her  with  an 
ntter  astonishment  not  unmingled  with  dread ; 
and  yet  I  found  it  impossible  to  account  for  such 
feelings.  A  sensation  of  stupor  oppressed  me 
as  my  eyes  followed  her  retreating  steps.  When 
a  door,^  at  length,  closed  upon  her,  my  glance 
sought  instinctively  and  eagerly  the  countenance 
of  the  brother ;  but  he  had  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  I  could  only  perceive  that  a  far  more 
than  ordinary  wanness  had  overspread  the  ema- 
ciated fingers  through  which  trickled  many  pas- 
!  donate  tears. 

The  disease  of  the  lady  Madeline  had  long 
bafifled  the  skill  of  her  physicians.  A  settled 
apathy,  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  person, 
and  frequent  although  transient  affections  of  a 
1  partially  cataleptical  character  were  the  unusual 
1  diagnosis.  Hitherto  she  had  steadily  borne  up 
against  the  pressure  of  her  malady,  ar.d  had  not 
betaken  herself  finally  to  bed ;  but  on  the  closing 
in  of  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  she 
succumbed  (as  her  brother  told  me  at  night  with 
inexpressible  agitation)  to  the  prostrating  power 
of  the  destroyer ;  and  I  learned  that  the  glimpse 
I  had  obtained  in  her  person  would  thus  prob- 
ably be  the  last  I  should  obtain— that  the  lady, 
at  least  while  living,  would  be  seen  by  me  no 
more. 
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For  several  days  ensuing,  her  nnmp  wns  iji. 
TTiOT^f inni^f]  |)y  fjit.her  Usher  or  myself ;  and  dur- 
ingthis  period  I  was  busied  in  earnest  endeavors 
to  alleviate  the  melancholy  of  my  friend.  We 
painted  and  read  together,  or  I  listened,  as  if  in 
a  dream,  to  the  wild  improvisations  of  his  speak- 
ing guitar.  And  thus,  as  a  closer  and  still  closer 
intimacy  adniitted  me  more  unreservedly  into 
the  recesses  of  his  spirit,  the  more  bitterly  did  1 
perceive  the  futility  of  all  attempts  at  cheering 
a  mind  from  which  darkness,  as  if  an  inherent 
positive  quality,  poured  forth  upon  all  objects 
of  the  moral  a  id  physical  universe  in  one  unceas- 
ing radiation  of  gloom. 

I  shall  ever  bear  about  me  a  memory  of  the 
many  solemn  hours  I  thus  spent  alone  with  the 
master  oi  the  House  of  Usher.  Yet  I  should  fail 
in  any  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exact 
character  of  the  studies,  or  of  the  occupations, 
in  which  he  involved  me,  or  led  me  the  way.  An 
excited  and  highly  distempered  ideality  threw  a 
sulphurous  lustre  over  all.  His  long  impro- 
vised dirges  will  ring  forever  in  my  ears. 
Among  other  things,  I  hold  painfully  in  mind  a 
certain  singular  perversion  and  amplification  of 
the  wild  air  of  the  last  waltz  of  Von  Weber. 
From  the  paintings  over  which  his  elaborate 
fancy  brooded,  and  which  grew,  touch  by  touch, 
into  vaguenesses  at  which  I  shuddered  the  more 
thrillingly,  because  I  shuddered  knowing  not 
why — from  these  paintings  (vivid  as  their 
images  now  are  before  me)  I  would  in  vain  en- 
deavor to  educe  more  than  a  small  portion  which 
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should  lie  within  the  compass  of  merely  written 
words.  By  the  utter  simplicity,  by  the  naked- 
ness of  his  designs,  he  arrested  and  overawed  at- 
tention. If  ever  mortal  painted  an  idea,  that 
mortal  was  Roderick  Usher.  Por  me  at  least,  in 
the  circumstances  then  surrounding  me,  there 
arose  out  of  the  pure  abstractions  which  the 
hypochondriac  contr:red  to  throw  upon  his  can- 
vas, an  intensity  of  intolerable  awe,  no  shadow 
of  which  felt  I  ever  yet  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  certainly  glowing  yet  too  concrete  reveries  of 
Fuseli. 

One  of  the  phantasmagoric  conceptions  of  my 
friend,  partaking  not  so  rigidly  of  the  spirit  of 
abstraction,  may  be  shadowed  forth,  although 
feebly,  in  words.  A  small  picture  presented  the' 
interior  of  an  immensely  long  and  rectangulaV 
vauItMjr  tunnel,  with  low  walls,  smooth,  white 
and  without  interruption  or  device.  Certain  ac- 
cessoiy  points  of  the  design  served  well  to  convey 
the  idea  that  this  excavation  lay  at  an  exceeding 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  No  outlet 
was  observed  in  any  portion  of  its  vast  extent, 
and  no  torch  or  other  artificial  source  of  light 
was  discernible ;  yet  a  flood  of  intense  rays  roUed 
throughout,  and  bathed  the  whole  in  a  ghastly 
and  inappropriate  splendor. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  morbid  condition 
nf  the  auditory  nerve  which  rendered  all  music 
intolerable  to  the  sufferer,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  effects  of  stringed  instruments.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  nnrrow  limits  to  which  he  thus  con- 
tined  himself  i  pon  the  guitar  which  gave  birth, 
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in  great  measure,  to  the  fantastic  character  of 
his  performances.    But  the  fervid  facility  of  his 
impromptus  could  not  be  so  accounted  for.    They 
must  have  been,  and  were,  in  the  notes,  as  well 
as  in  the  words  of  his  wild  fantasias  (for  he  not 
unf  requently  accompanied  himself  with  rhymed 
verbal  improvisations),  the  result  of  that  m- 
tense  mental  coUectedness  and  concentration  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded  as  observable 
only  in  particular  moments  of  the  highest  arti- 
ficial excitement.     The  words  of  one  of  these 
rhapsodies  I  have  easily  remembered.    I  was, 
perhaps,  the  more  forcibly  impressed  with  it  as 
he  gave  it,  because,  in  the  under  or  mystic  cur- 
rent of  its  meaning,  I  fancied  that  I  perceived, 
and  for  the  first  time,  a  full  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  Usher  of  the  tottering  of  his  lofty  reason 
upon  her  throne.    The  verses,  which  were  en- 
titled "The  Haunted  Palace,"  ran  very  nearly, 
if  not  accurately,  thus : — 


U     . 


In  the  greenest  of  our  ▼alleya, 
By  good  angels  tenanted. 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace— 
Radiant  palace — reared  Its  bead. 

In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion- 
It  stood  there! 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

n. 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow 
(This — all  this — was  In  the  olden 

Time  long  ago) ;      ^  ^  ^  ...  . 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied. 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pauid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 
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Wanderers   In  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Bpirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well  tunfid  law; 
Round  about  a  thron.,  where  sitting 

(Porphyrogone!) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

IV. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

was  the  fair  palace  door. 
Through  which  came   flowing,   flowing,   flowing 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing. 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 
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But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow. 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate; 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate ! ) 
And,  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

VI. 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley. 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody ; 
While,  like  a  rapid  ghastly  river. 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever. 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 

I  well  remember  that  suggestions  arising  from 
this  ballad  led  us  into  a  train  of  thought  wherein 
there  became  manifest  an  opinion  of  Usher's, 
which  I  mention  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
novelty  (for  other  men*  have  thought  thus),  as 

•  Watson,  Dr.  Perdval,  Spallanzanl,  and  especially  the 
Bishop   of  Landafl. — See  "  Chemical  Essays,"  vol.   v. 

VI.  7 
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on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  h* 
maintained  it.    This  opinion,  in  its  general  form, 
was  1'  ^t  of  the  sentience  of  all  vegetable  things. 
But,  1 '     is  disordered  fancy,  the  idea  had  as- 
sumed a  more  daring  character,  and  trespassed, 
under  certain  conditions,  upon  the  kingdom  of 
inorganization.    I  lack  words  to  express  the  full 
extent,  or  the  earnest  abandon  of  his  persuasion. 
The  belief,  however,  was  connected  (as  I  have 
previously  hinted)  with  the  gray  stones  of  the 
home  of  his  forefathers.    The  conditions  of  the 
sentence  had  been  here,  he  imagined,  fulfilled  in 
the  method  of  collocation  of  these  stones— in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  many  fungi  which  overspread  them,  and 
of  the  decayed  trees  which  stood  around — above 
all,  in  the  long  undisturbed  endurance  of  this 
arrangement,  and  in  its  reduplication  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  tarn.    Its  evidence — ^the  evidence 
of  the  sentience — was  to  be  seen,  he  said  (and  I 
here  started  as  he  spoke) ,  in  the  gradual  yet  cer- 
tain condensation  of  an  atmosphere  of  their  own 
about  the  waters  and  the  walls.     The  result  was 
discoverable,  he  added,  in  that  silent  yet  impor- 
tunate and  terrible  influence  which  for  centuries 
had  moulded  the  destinies  of  his  family,  and 
which  made  him  what  I  now  saw  him — what  he 
was.    Such  opinions  need  no  comment,  and  I 
will  make  none. 

Our  books — ^the  books  which,  for  years,  had 
formed  no  small  portion  of  the  mental  existence 
of  the  invalid — were,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
strict  keeping  with  this  character  of  phant.  sm 
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We  pored  together  over  such  works  as  the  "Ver- 
vert  et  Chartreuse"  of  Gresset;  the  "Belphegor" 
of  Machiavelli;  the  "Heaven  and  Hell"  of 
Swedenborg;  the  "Subterranean  Voyage  of 
Nicholas  Klimm"  by  Holberg;  the  "Chiro- 
mancy" of  Uobert  Plud,  of  Jean  D'Indagine 
and  of  De  la  Chambre;  the  "Journey  into  the 
Blue  Distance  of  Tieck";  and  the  "City  of  the 
Sun"  of  Campanella.  One  favorite  volume  was 
a  small  octavo  edition  of  the  "Directorium  In 
quisitorum, "  by  the  Dominican  Eymeric  d% 
Gironne ;  and  there  were  passages  in  Pomponius 
Mela,  about  the  old  African  Satyrs  and  ^gi- 
pans,  over  which  Usher  would  sit  dreaming  for 
hours.  His  chief  delight,  however,  was  found  in 
the  perusal  of  an  exceedingly  rare  and  curious 
book  in  quarto  Gothic — ^the  manual  of  a  forgot- 
ten church — the  VigilicB  Mortuorum  secundum 
Chorum  Ecclesioe  Maguntinoe. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  wild  ritual 
of  this  work,  and  of  its  probable  influence  upon 
the  hypochondriac,  when,  one  evening,  having 
informed  me  abruptly  that  the  lady  Madeline 
was  no  more,  he  stated  his  intention  of  preserv- 
ing her  corpse  for  a  fortnight  (previously  to  its 
final  interment),  in  one  of  the  numerous  vaults 
within  the  main  walls  of  the  building.  The 
worldly  reason,  however,  assigned  for  this  singu- 
lar proceeding,  was  one  which  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  dispute.  The  brother  had  bee^  led  to 
his  resolution  (so  he  told  me)  by  cons'  ation 
of  the  unusual  chnracter  of  the  malady  jf  the 
deceased,   of  certain  obtrusive   and   eager   in. 
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quiries  on  the  part  of  her  medical  men,  and  of 
the  remote  and  exposed  situation  of  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  family.  I  will  not  deny  that  when 
I  called  to  mind  the  sinister  countenance  of  the 
person  whom  I  met  upon  the  staircase,  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  had  no  desire 
to  oppose  what  I  regarded  as  at  best  but  a  harm- 
less, and  by  no  means  an  unnatural,  precaution. 

At  the  request  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided 
him  in  the  arangements  for  the  temporary  en- 
tombment. The  body  having  been  encoffined, 
we  two  alone  bore  it  to  its  rest.  The  vault  in 
which  we  placed  it  (and  which  had  been  so  long 
unopened  that  our  torches,  half  smothered  in 
its  oppressive  atmosphere,  gave  us  little  oppor- 
tunity for  investigation)  was  small,  damp,  and 
entirely  without  means  of  admission  for  light; 
lying,  at  great  depth,  immediately  beneath  that 
portion  of  the  building  in  which  was  my  own 
sleeping  apartment.  It  had  been  used,  appar- 
ently,  in  remote  feudal  times,  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses of  a  donjon-keep,  and,  in  later  days,  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  powder,  or  some  other  highly 
combustible  substance,  as  a  portion  of  its  floor, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  a  long  archway  through 
which  we  reached  it,  were  carefully  sheathed 
with  copper.  The  door,  of  massive  iron,  had 
been,  also,  similarly  protected.  Its  immense 
weight  caused  an  unusually  sharp,  grating 
sound,  as  it  moved  upon  its  hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  upon 
tressels  within  this  region  of  horror,  we  partially 
turned  aside  the  yet  unscrewed  lid  of  the  coffin, 
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and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  tenant.  A  strike 
ing  similitude  b'jtween  the  brother  and  sister  now 
first  arrested  my  attention ;  and  Usher,  divining, 
perhaps,  my  thoughts,  murmured  out  some  few 
words  from  which  I  learned  that  the  deceased 
and  himself  had  been  twins,  and  that  sympathies 
of  a  scarcely  intelligible  nature  had  always  ex- 
isted between  them.  Our  glances,  however, 
rested  not  long  upon  the  dead — for  we  could  not 
regard  her  vmawed.  The  disease  which  had  thus 
entombed  the  lady  in  the  maturity  of  youth,  had 
left,  as  usual  in  all  maladies  of  a  strictly  cata- 
leptical  character,  the  mockery  of  a  faint  blush 
upon  the  bosom  and  the  face,  and  that  suspi- 
ciously lingering  smile  upon  the  lip  which  is  so 
terrible  in  death.  We  replaced  and  screwed 
down  the  lid,  and,  having  secured  the  door  of 
iron,  made  our  way,  with  toil,  into  the  scarcely 
less  gloomy  apartments  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having 
elapsed,  an  observable  change  came  over  the  fea- 
tures of  the  mental  disorder  of  my  friend.  His 
ordinary  manner  had  vanished.  His  ordinary 
occupations  were  neglected  or  forgotten.  He 
roamed  from  chamber  to  chamber  with  hurried, 
unequal,  and  objectless  step.  The  pallor  of  his 
countenance  had  assumed,  if  possible,  a  more 
ghastly  hue — but  the  luminousness  of  his  eye  had 
utterly  gone  out.  The  once  occasional  huskiness 
of  his  tone  was  heard  no  more ;  and  a  tremulous 
quaver,  as  if  of  extreme  terror,  habitually  char- 
acterized his  utterance.    There  were  times,  in- 
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deed,  when  I  thought  his  unceasingly  agitated 
mind  was  laboring  with  some  oppressive  secret, 
to  divulge  which  he  struggled  for  the  necessary 
courage.  At  times,  again,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
solve all  into  the  mere  inexplicable  vagaries  of 
madness,  for  I  beheld  him  gazing  upon  vacancy 
for  long  hours,  in  an  attitude  of  the  profoundest 
attention,  as  if  listening  to  some  imaginary 
sound.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  condition  ter- 
rified— that  it  infected  me.  I  felt  creeping  upon 
me,  by  slow  yet  certain  degrees,  the  wild  influ- 
ences of  his  own  fantastic  yet  impressive  super- 
stitions. 

It  was,  especiaUy,  upon  retiring  to  bed  late 
in  the  night  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after 
the  placing  of  the  lady  Madeline  within  the  don- 
jon, that  I  experienced  the  full  power  of  such 
feelings.  Sleep  came  not  near  my  couch — ^while 
the  hours  waned  and  waned  away.  I  struggled 
to  reason  off  the  nervousness  which  had  dominion 
over  me.  I  endeavored  to  believe  that  much,  if 
not  all  of  what  I  felt,  was  due  to  the  bewilderinjr 
influence  of  the  gloomy  furniture  of  the  room — 
of  the  dark  and  tattered  draperies,  which,  tor- 
tured into  motion  by  the  breath  of  a  rising  tem- 
ipest,  swjtyed  fitfully  to  and  fro  upon  the  walls, 
and  rustled  uneasily  about  the  decorations  of  the 
bed.  But  my  efforts  were  fruitless.  An  irre- 
pressible tremor  gradually  pervaded  my  frame: 
and,  at  length,  there  sat  upon  my  very  heart  an 
incubus  of  utterly  causeless  alarm.  Shaking  this 
off  with  a  gasp  and  a  struggle,  I  uplifted  myself 
upon  the  pillows,  and,  peering  earnestly  withis 
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the  Intense  darkness  of  the  chamber,  hearkened 
— I  know  not  why,  except  that  an  instinctive 
spirit  prompted  me — to  certain  low  and  in- 
definite sounds  which  came,  through  the  pauses 
of  the  storm,  at  long  intervals,  I  knew  not 
whence.  Overpowered  by  an  intense  sentiment 
of  horror,  unaccountable  yet  unendurable,  I 
threw  on  my  clothes  with  haste  (for  I  felt  that  I 
should  sleep  no  more  during  the  night),  and  en- 
deavored to  arouse  myself  from  the  pitiable  con- 
dition into  which  I  had  fallen,  by  pacing  rapidly 
to  and  fro  through  the  apartment. 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  this  manner, 
when  a  light  step  on  an  adjoining  staircase  ar< 
rested  my  attention.  I  presently  recognized  it 
as  that  of  Usher.  In  an  instant  afterward  he 
rapped,  with  a  gentle  touch,  at  my  door,  and 
entered,  bearing  a  lamp.  His  countenance  was, 
as  usual,  cadaverously  wan — ^but,  moreover,  there 
was  a  species  of  mad  hilarity  in  his  eyes — an  evi- 
dently restrained  hysteria  in  his  whole  demeanor. 
His  air  appalled  me — ^but  any  thing  was  prefer- 
able to  the  solitude  which  I  had  so  long  endured, 
and  I  even  welcomed  his  presence  as  a  relief. 

"And  you  have  not  seen  it?"  he  said  abruptly, 
after  having  stared  about  him  for  some  momenta 
in  silence — ^"you  have  not  then  seen  it? — but, 
stay!  you  shall."  Thus  speaking,  and  having 
carefully  shaded  his  lamp,  he  hurried  to  one  of 
the  casements,  and  threw  it  freely  open  to  the 
storm. 

The  impetuous  fury  of  the  entering  gust  near- 
ly lifted  us  from  our  feet.     It  was,  indeed,  a 
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t: 


tempestuous  yet  sternly  beautiful  night,  and  one 
wildly  sinpular  in  its  terror  and  its  beauty.  A 
whirlwind  had  apparently  collected  its  force  in 
our  vicinity;  for  there  were  frequent  and  vio- 
lent alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and 
the  exceeding  density  of  the  clouds  (which  hiing 
so  low  as  to  press  upon  the  turrets  of  the  house) 
did  not  prevent  our  perceiving  the  lifelike  veloc- 
ity with  which  they  flew  careering  from  all 
points  against  each  other,  without  passing  away 
into  the  distance.  I  say  that  even  their  exceed- 
ing density  did  not  prevent  our  perceiving  this 
— ^yet  we  had  no  glimpse  of  the  moon  or  stars, 
nor  was  there  any  flashing  forth  of  the  lightning. 
But  the  under  surfaces  of  the  huge  masses  of 
agitated  vapor,  as  well  as  all  terrestrial  objects 
immediately  around  us,  were  glowing  in  the  un- 
natural light  of  a  faintly  luminous  and  distinct- 
ly visible  gaseous  exhalation  which  hung  about 
and  enshrouded  the  mansion. 

"You  must  not — ^you  shall  not  behold  this!" 
said  I,  shuddering,  to  Usher,  as  I  led  him, 
with  a  gentle  violence,  from  the  window  to  a 
Beat.  *'  These  appearances,  which  bewilder  you, 
are  merely  electrical  phenomena  not  uncommon 
— or  it  may  be  that  they  have  their  ghastly  ori- 
gin in  the  rank  miasma  of  the  tarn.  Let  us  close 
this  casement ; — the  air  is  chilling  and  dangerous 
to  your  frame.  Here  is  one  of  your  favorite 
romances.  I  will  read,  and  you  shall  listen: — 
and  so  we  will  i>ass  away  this  terrible  night  to- 
gether." 
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The  antique  volume  which  I  had  taken  up  was 
the  "  Mad  Trist  "  of  Sir  Launcelot  Canning; 
but  I  had  called  it  a  favorite  of  Usher's  more  in 
gad  jest  than  in  earnest;  for,  in  truth,  there  is 
little  in  its  uncouth  and  unimaginative  prolixity 
which  could  have  had  interest  for  the  lofty  and 
spiritual  ideality  of  my  friend.  It  was,  however, 
the  only  book  immediately  at  hand;  and  I  in- 
dulged a  vague  hope  that  the  excitement  which 
now  agitated  the  hypochondriac,  might  find  re- 
lief (for  the  history  of  mental  disorder  is  full 
of  similar  anomalies)  even  in  the  extremeness 
of  the  folly  which  I  should  read.  Could  I  have 
judged,  indeed,  by  the  wild  overstrained  air  of 
vivacity  with  which  he  hearkened,  or  apparently 
hearkened,  to  the  words  of  tV"  »le,  I  might  well 
have  congratulated  myself  u  i  the  success  of 
my  design. 

I  had  arrived  at  that  well-known  portion  of 
the  story  where  Ethelred,  the  hero  of  the  Trist, 
having  sought  in  vain  for  peaceable  admission 
into  the  dwelling  of  the  hermit,  proceeds  to  make 
good  an  entrance  bj'  force.  Here,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  words  of  the  narrative  run  thus : 

And  Ethelred,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  doughty  heart, 
and  who  was  now  mighty  withal,  on  account  of  the 
powerfulness  of  the  wine  which  he  had  drunken,  waited 
no  longer  to  hold  parley  with  the  hermit,  who,  in  sooth, 
was  of  an  obstinate  and  maliceful  turn,  but,  feeling  the 
rain  upon  his  shoulders,  and  fearing  the  rising  of  the 
tempest,  uplifted  hi3  mace  outright,  and,  with  blows, 
made  quickly  room  in  the  plankings  of  the  door  for  hia 
gauntleted  hand;    and  now  pulling  therewith  sturdily. 
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h«  so  cracked,  and  ripped,  and  tore  all  asunder,  that  th« 
noise  of  the  dry  and  hollow-sounding  wooa  alarumed 
and  reTcrbcrated  throughout  the  forrs... 

At  the  termination  of  this  sentence  I  started 
and,  for  a  moment,  paused;  for  it  appeared  to 
me  (although  I  at  once  concluded  that  my  ex- 
cited fancy  had  deceived  me) — it  appeared  to  me 
that,  from  some  very  remote  portion  of  the  man- 
sion, there  came,  indistinctly  to  my  ears,  what 
might  have  been,  in  its  exact  similarity  of  char- 
acter, the  echo  (but  a  stifled  and  dull  one  cer- 
tainly) of  the  very  cracking  and  ripping  sound 
which  Sir  Launcelot  had  so  particularly  do- 
scribed.  It  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  coincidence 
alone  which  had  arrested  my  attention;  for, 
amid  the  rattling  of  the  sashes  of  the  casements, 
and  the  ordinary  commingled  noises  of  the  still 
increasing  storm,  the  sound,  in  itself,  had  noth- 
ing, surely,  which  should  have  interested  or  dis- 
turbed me.    I  continued  tb  ?  story : 

But  the  good  champion  Ethelred,  now  entering  within 
the  door,  was  sore  enraged  and  amazed  to  perceive  no 
tignal  of  the  maliceful  hermit;  but,  in  the  stead  there- 
of, a  dragon  of  a  scaly  and  prodigious  demeanor,  and  of 
a  fiery  tongue,  which  sate  in  guard  before  a  palace  of 

fold,  with  a  floor  of  silver;    and  upon  the  wall  there 
ung  a  shield  of  shining  brass  with  this  legend  envrit- 
ten — 

Who  enteretb  herein,  a  conqueror  hath  bin ; 

Who  alaretb  the  dragon,   the   shield  he  shall  win. 

And  Ethelred  uplifted  his  mace,  and  struck  upon  the 
head  of  the  dragon,  which  fell  before  him,  and  gave  up 
kit  pesty  breath,  with  a  shriek  so  horrid  and  harsh,  and 
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vithal  lo  piercing,  that  Ethelred  had  fain  to  close  hia 
ctn  with  hia  hands  against  the  dreadful  noia«  of  it,  the 
like  whereof  waa  never  belore  heard. 

Here  again  I  paused  abruptly,  and  now  with 
a  feeling  of  wild  amazement — for  there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  this  instance,  I  did 
actually  hear  (although  from  what  direction  it 
proceeded  I  found  it  impossible  to  say)  a  low 
and  apparently  distant,  but  harsh,  protracted, 
and  most  unusual  screaming  or  grating  sound — 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  my  fancy  had  al- 
ready conjured  up  for  the  dragon's  unnatural 
shriek  as  described  by  the  romancer. 

Oppressed,  as  I  certainly  was,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  this  second  and  most  extraordinary 
coincidence,  by  a  thousand  conflicting  sensations, 
in  which  wonder  and  extreme  terror  were  pre- 
dominant, I  still  retained  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  avoid  exciting,  by  an  observation,  the 
sensitive  nervousness  of  my  companion.  I  was 
bjr  no  means  certain  that  he  had  noticed  the 
somids  in  question;  although,  assuredly,  a 
strange  alteration  had,  during  the  last  few  min- 
utes, taken  place  in  his  demeanor.  From  a  posi- 
tion fronting  my  own,  he  had  gradually  brought 
round  his  chair,  so  as  to  sit  with  his  face  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber;  and  thus  I  could  but  par- 
tially perceive  his  features,  although  I  saw  that 
his  lips  trembled  as  if  he  were  murmuring  in- 
andibly.  His  head  had  dropped  upon  his  breast 
—yet  I  knew  that  he  was  not  asleep,  from  the 
wide  and  rigid  opening  of  the  eye  as  I  caught  a 
glance  of  it  in  profile.    The  motion  of  his  body. 
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too,  was  at  variance  with  this  idea — for  he  roekec 
from  side  to  side  with  a  gentle  yet  constant  and 
uniform  sway.  Having  rapidly  taken  notice  oJ 
all  this,  I  resumed  the  narrative  of  Sir  Launce 
lot,  which  thus  proceeded: 

And  now,  the  champion,  having  escaped  from  t!u 
terrible  fury  of  the  dragon,  bethinlcing  himself  of  th( 
brazen  shield,  and  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  enchantment 
which  was  upon  it,  removed  the  carcass  from  out  of  tht 
way  before  him,  and  approached  valorously  over  th( 
rilver  pavement  of  the  castle  to  where  the  shield  was 
upoii  the  wall;  which  in  sooth  tarried  not  for  his  full 
coming,  but  fell  down  at  his  feet  upon  the  silver  floor, 
with  a  mighty  great  und  terrible  ringing  sound. 

No  sooner  had  these  syllables  passed  my  lips, 
than — as  if  a  shield  of  brass  had  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  fallen  heavily  upon  a  floor  of  silver— 
I  became  aware  of  a  distinct,  hollow,  metallic, 
and  clangorous,  yet  apparently,  muffled,  rever- 
beration. Completely  unnerved,  I  leaped  to  my 
feet;  but  the  measured  rocking  movement  of 
Usher  was  undisturbed.  I  rushed  to  the  chair 
in  which  he  sat.  His  eyes  were  bent  fixedly  be- 
fore him,  and  throughout  his  whole  countenance 
there  reigned  a  stony  rigidity.  But,  as  I  placed 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  there  came  a  strong 
shudder  over  his  whole  person;  a  sickly  smile 
quivered  about  his  lips ;  and  I  saw  that  he  spoke 
in  a  low,  hurried,  and  gibbering  murmur,  as  if 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  Bending  closely 
over  him  I  at  length  drank  in  the  hideous  import 
of  his  words. 

"  Not  hear  it? — ^yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have  heard 
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it.  Long — loug — long — many  minutes,  many 
hours,  many  days,  have  I  heard  it — ^yet  I  dared 
not — oh,  pity  me,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am! 
— I  dared  not — I  dared  not  speak!  We  have 
put  her  living  in  the  tomb  I  Said  I  not  that  my 
senses  were  acute  1  I  now  tell  you  that  I  heard 
her  first  feeble  movements  in  the  hollow  coffin. 
I  heard  them — many,  many  days  ago — ^yet  I 
dared  not — /  dared  not  speak!  And  now — to- 
night— Ethelred — ha!  ha! — the  breaking  of  the 
hermit's  door,  and  the  death-cry  of  tho  dragon, 
and  the  clangor  of  the  shield — say,  rather,  the 
rending  of  her  coflBn,  and  the  grating  of  the  iron 
hinges  of  her  prison,  and  her  struggles  within 
the  coppered  archway  of  the  vault !  Oh !  whither 
shall  I  fly  ?  Will  she  not  be  here  anon  ?  Is  she 
not  hurrying  to  upbraid  me  for  my  haste  ?  Have 
I  not  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stair  ?  Do  I  not 
distinguish  that  heavy  and  horrible  beating  of 
her  heart?  Madman!  " — here  he  sprang  furi- 
ously to  his  feet,  and  shrieked  out  his  syllables, 
as  if  in  the  effort  he  were  giving  up  his  soul — 
"  Madman!  I  tell  you  that  she  now  stands  with- 
out the  door!  " 

As  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his  utter- 
ance there  had  been  found  the  potency  of  a  spell, 
the  huge  antique  panels  to  which  the  speaker 
pointed  threw  slowly  back,  upon  the  instant, 
their  ponderous  and  ebony  jaws.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  rushing  gust — but  then  without  those 
doors  there  did  stand  the  lofty  and  enshrouded 
figure  of  the  lady  Madeline  of  Usher.  There  was 
blood  upon  her  whit-  robes,  and  the  evidence  of 
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some  bitter  struggle  upon  every  portion  of  her 
emaciated  frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained 
trembling  and  reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  thres- 
hold— then,  with  a  low  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily 
inward  upon  the  person  of  her  brother,  and  in 
her  violent  and  now  final  death-agonies,  bore  him 
to  the  floor  a  corpse,  and  a  victim  to  the  terrors 
he  had  anticipated. 

From  that  chamber,  and  from,  that  mansion,  I 
fled  aghast.  The  storm  was  still  abroad  in  all 
its  wrath  as  I  found  myself  (  jssing  the  old 
causeway.  Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path 
a  wild  light,  and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam 
so  unusual  could  have  issued,  for  the  vast  house 
and  its  shadows  were  alone  behind  me.  The  ra- 
diance was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood- 
red  moon,  which  now  shone  vividly  through  that 
once  barely  discernible  fissure,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken  as  extending  from  the  roof  of  the 
building,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  to  the  base.  While 
I  gazed,  this  fissure  rapidly  widened — ^there  came 
a  fierce  breath  of  the  whirlwind — the  entire  orb 
of  the  satellite  burst  at  once  upon  my  sight — 
my  brain  reeled  as  I  saw  the  mighty  walls  rush- 
ing asunder — there  was  a  long  tumidtuous  shout- 
ing sound  like  the  voice  of  a  thousand  waters — 
and  the  deep  and  dank  tarn  at  my  feet  closed 
sullenly  and  silently  over  the  fragment,  of  the 
"  House  of  Usher." 
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Dicebont  mlhl  sodales,  si  sepulchrum  amtcsB  Tlaitarem. 
euras  meas   allquantulum  fore  levatas. — Bbn  Zaiat. 

Misery  is  man  "old.  The  wretchedness  of  earth 
is  multiform.  Overreaching  the  wide  horizon  as 
the  rainbow,  its  hues  are  as  various  as  the  hues 
of  that  arch — as  dist  et  too,  yet  as  intimately 
blended.  Overreaching  the  wide  horizon  as  the 
rainbow !  How  is  it  that  from  beauty  I  have  de- 
rived a  type  of  unloveliness? — from  the  covenant 
of  peace,  a  smile  of  sorrow?  But,  as  in  ethics, 
evil  is  a  consequence  of  good,  so,  in  fact,  out  of 
joy  is  sorrow  bom.  Either  the  memory  of  past 
bliss  is  the  anguish  of  to-day,  or  the  agonies 
which  are,  have  their  origin  in  the  ecstasies  which 
might  have  been. 

My  baptismal  name  is  Egaeus ;  that  of  my  fam- 
ily I  will  not  mention.  Yet,  there  are  no  towers 
in  the  land  more  time-honored  than  my  gloomy, 
gray,  hereditary  halls.  Our  line  has  been  called 
a  race  of  visionaries ;  and  in  many  striking  par- 
ticulars— in  the  character  of  the  family  mansion 
— in  the  frescoes  of  the  chief  saloon — in  the  tap- 
in 
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estries  of  the  dormitories — in  the  chiselling  of 
some  buttresses  ii  the  armory — but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  galleiy  of  antique  paintings — in  tho 
fashion  of  the  library  chamber — and,  lastly,  in 
the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  library's  contents 
— there  is  more  than  sufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant the  belief. 

The  recollections  of  my  earliest  years  are  con- 
nected with  that  chamber,  and  with  its  volumes 
— of  which  latter  I  will  say  no  more.  Here  died 
my  mother.  Herein  was  I  born.  But  it  is  mere 
idleness  to  say  that  I  had  not  lived  before — that 
the  soul  has  no  pi.  ous  existence.  You  deny  it? 
— let  us  not  argue  the  matter.  Convinced  my- 
self, I  seek  not  to  convince.  There  is,  however, 
a  remembrance  of  aerial  forms — of  spiritual  and 
meaning  eyes — of  sounds,  musical  yet  sad ;  a  re- 
membrance which  will  not  be  excluded ;  a  mem- 
ory like  a  shadow — vague,  variable,  indefinite, 
UT>steady;  and  like  a  shadow,  too,  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  my  getting  rid  of  it  while  the  sunlight 
of  my  reason  shall  exist. 

In  that  chamber  was  I  bom.  Thus  awaking 
from  the  long  night  of  what  seemed,  but  was  not, 
nonentity,  at  once  into  the  very  regions  of  fairy 
land — into  a  palace  of  imagination — into  the 
wild  dominions  of  monastic  thought  and  erudi- 
tion— it  is  not  singular  that  I  gazed  around  me 
with  a  startled  and  ardent  eye — that  I  loitered 
away  my  boyhood  in  books,  and  dissipated  my 
youth  in  revery ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  as  years 
rollerl  away,  and  the  noon  oj.  manhood  found  me 
still  in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers— it  is  wonder- 
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fill  what  a  stagnation  there  fell  upon  the  springs 
of  my  life — wonderful  how  total  an  inversion 
took  place  in  the  character  of  my  commonest 
thought.  The  realities  of  the  world  affected  me 
as  visions,  and  as  visions  only,  while  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  land  of  dreams  became,  in  turn,  not 
the  material  of  my  every-day  existence,  but  in 
very  deed  that  existence  utterly  and  solely  in  it- 
self. 

•         •••••• 

Berenice  and  I  were  cousins,  and  we  grew  up 
together  in  my  paternal  halls.  Yet  differently 
we  grew — I,  ill  of  health,  and  buried  in  gloom 
—she,  agile,  graceful,  and  overflowing  with  en- 
ergy ;  hers  the  ramble  on  the  hill-side — mine,  the 
studies  of  the  cloister ;  I,  living  within  my  own 
heart,  and  addicted,  body  ard  soul,  to  the  most 
intense  and  painful  meditation — she,  roaming 
carelessly  through  life,  with  no  thought  of  the 
shadows  in  her  path,  or  the  silent  flight  of  the 
raven-winged  hours.  Berenice ! — I  call  upon  her 
name — Berenice! — and  from  the  gray  ruins  of 
meaiory  a  thousand  tumultuous  recollections  are 
startled  at  the  sound!  Ah,  vividly  is  her  image 
before  me  now,  ai.  in  the  early  days  of  her  Hght- 
heartedness  and  joy !  Oh,  gorgeous  yet  fantastic 
beauty !  Oh,  sylph  amid  the  shrubberies  of  Arn- 
heim!  Oh,  naiad  among  its  fountains!  And 
then — then  all  is  mystery  and  terror,  and  a  tale 
which  should  not  be  told.  Disease — a  fatal  dis- 
ease, fell  like  the  simoon  upon  her  frame;  and 
even,  while  I  gazed  upon  her,  the  spirit  of  change 
swept  over  her,  pervading  her  mind,  her  habits, 
VI.  8 
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and  her  character,  and,  in  a  manner  the  most 
subtle  and  terrible,  disturbing  even  the  identity 
of  her  person!  Alas!  the  destroyer  came  and 
went ! — and  the  victim — where  is  she  ?  I  knew 
her  not — or  knew  her  no  longer  as  Berenice! 

Among  the  numerous  train  of  maladies  super- 
induced by  that  fatal  and  primary  one  which  ef- 
fected a  revolution  of  so  horrible  a  kind  in  the 
moral  and  physical  being  of  my  cousin,  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  distressing  and  obstinate 
in  its  nature,  a  species  of  epilepsy  not  unfre- 
quently  terminating  in  trance  itself — trance  very 
nearly  resembling  positive  dissolution,  and  from 
which  her  manner  of  recovery  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, startlingly  abrupt.  In  the  meantime, 
my  own  disease — for  I  have  been  told  that  I 
should  call  it  by  no  other  appellation — my  own 
disease,  then,  grew  rapidly  upon  me,  and  as- 
sumed finally  a  monomaniac  character  of  a  novel 
and  extraordinary  form — ^hourly  and  momently 
gaining  vigor — and  at  length  obtaining  over  me 
the  most  incomprehensible  ascendancy.  This  mo- 
nomania, if  I  must  so  term  it,  consisted  in  a  mor- 
bid irritability  of  those  properties  of  the  mind 
in  metaphysical  science  termed  the  attentive.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  I  am  not  understood ; 
but  I  fear,  indeed,  that  it  is  in  no  manner  pos- 
sible to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  merely  general 
reader,  an  adequate  idea  of  that  nervous  inten- 
sity of  interest  with  which,  in  my  case,  the  pow- 
ers of  meditation  (not  to  speak  technically)  bus- 
ied and  buried  themselves,  in  the  contemplation 
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of  even  the  most  ordinary  objects  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

To  muse  for  long  unwearied  hours,  with  my 
attention  riveted  to  some  frivolous  device  on  the 
margin  or  in  the  typography  of  a  book;  to  be- 
come absorbed,  for  the  better  part  of  a  summer's 
day,  in  a  quaint  shadow  falling  aslant  upon  the 
tapestry  or  upon  the  floor;  to  lose  myself,  for 
an  entire  night,  in  watching  the  steady  flame  of 
a  lamp,  or  the  embers  of  a  fire,  to  dream  away 
whole  days  over  the  perfume  of  a  flower ;  to  re- 
peat, monotonously,  some  common  word,  until 
the  sound,  by  dint  of  frequent  repetition,  ceased 
to  convey  any  idea  whatever  to  the  mind ;  to  lose 
all  sense  of  motion  or  physical  existence,  by 
means  of  absolute  bodily  quiescence  long  and  ob- 
stinately persevered  in :  such  were  a  few  of  the 
most  common  and  least  pernicious  vagaries  in- 
duced by  a  condition  of  the  mental  f  acidties,  not, 
indeed,  although  unparalleled,  but  certainly 
bidding  defiance  to  any  thing  like  analysis  or 
explanation. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  misapprehended.  The  un- 
due, earnest,  and  morbid  attention  thus  excited 
by  objects  in  their  own  nature  frivolous,  must 
not  be  confounded  in  character  with  that  rumi- 
nating propensitv  common  to  all  mankind,  and 
more  especially  indulged  in  by  persons  of  ardent 
imagination.  It  was  not  even,  as  might  be  at 
first  supposed,  an  extreme  condition,  or  exagger- 
ation of  such  propensity,  but  primarily  and  es- 
sentially distinct  and  different.  In  the  one 
instance,  the  dreamer,  or  enthusiast,  being  inter- 
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ested  by  an  object  usually  not  frivolous,  imper. 
ceptibly  loses  sight  of  this  object  in  a  wilderness 
of  deductions  and  suggestions  issuing  therefrom, 
until,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  day-dream  often  re- 
plete with  luxury,  he  finds  the  incitamentum,  or 
first  cause  of  his  musings,  entirely  vanished  and 
forgotten.  In  my  case,  the  primary  object  was 
invariably  frivolous,  although  assuming,  through 
the  medium  of  my  distempered  vision,  a  re- 
fracted and  unreal  importance.  Few  deductions, 
if  any,  were  made ;  and  those  few  pertinaciously 
returning  in  upon  the  original  object  as  a  centre. 
The  meditations  were  never  pleasurable ;  and,  at 
the  termination  of  the  revery,  the  first  cause,  so 
far  from  being  out  of  sight,  had  attained  that 
supernatural ly  exaggerated  interest  which  was 
the  prevailing  feature  of  tba  disease.  In  a  word, 
the  powers  of  mind  more  particularly  exercised 
were,  with  me,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  atten- 
tive, and  are,  with  the  day-dreamer,  the  specu- 
lative. 

My  books,  at  this  epoch,  if  they  did  not  actu- 
ally serve  to  irritate  the  disorder,  partook,  it  will 
be  perceived,  largely,  in  their  imaginative  and 
inconsequential  nature,  of  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  disorder  itself.  I  well  remember, 
among  others,  the  treatise  of  the  noble  Italian, 
Coelius  Secundus  Curio,  "  De  Amplitudine  Beati 
Regni  Dei  ";  St.  Austin's  great  work,  "  The 
City  of  God";  and  Tertullian's  "  De  Came 
Christi,"  in  which  the  paradoxical  sentence, 
'*  Mortuus  est  Dei  filius;  credihile  est  quia  inep- 
turn  est;  et  lepultus  resurrexit;  certum  est  quia 
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impossible  est,"  occupied  my  undivided  time,  for 
many  weeks  of  laborious  and  fruitless  investiga- 
tion. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that,  shaken  from  its  bal- 
ance only  by  trivial  things,  my  reason  bore  re- 
semblance to  that  ocean-crag  spoken  of  by  Ptol- 
emy Hephestion,  which  steadily  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  human  violence,  and  the  fiercer  fury  of 
the  waters  and  the  winds,  trembled  only  to  the 
touch  of  the  flower  called  Asphodel.  And  al- 
though, to  a  carelest  thinker,  it  might  appear  a 
matter  beyond  doubt,  that  the  alteration  pro- 
duced by  her  unhappy  malady,  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  Berenice,  would  afford  me  many  ob- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  that  intense  and  abnor- 
mal meditation  whose  nature  I  have  been  at  some 
trouble  in  expl  aing,  yet  such  was  not  in  any 
degree  the  case.  In  the  lucid  intervals  of  my  in- 
firmity, her  calamity,  indeed,  gave  me  pain,  and, 
taking  deeply  to  heart  that  total  wreck  of  lier 
fair  and  gentle  life,  I  did  not  fail  to  ponder, 
frequently  and  bitterly,  upon  the  wonder-work- 
ing means  by  which  so  strange  a  revolution  had 
been  so  suddenly  brought  to  pass.  But  these  re- 
flections partook  not  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  my 
disease,  and  were  such  as  would  have  occurred, 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  ordinary 
mass  of  mankind.  True  to  its  own  character,  my 
disorder  revelled  in  Wie  less  important  but  more 
startling  changes  wrought  in  the  physical  frame 
of  Berenice — ic  the  singular  and  most  appalling 
distortion  of  Iter  personal  identity. 

During  the  brightest  days  of  her  unparalleled 
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beauty,  most  surely  I  had  never  loved  her.  In  the 
strange  anomaly  of  my  existence,  feelings  with 
me,  had  never  been  of  the  heart,  and  my  passions 
always  were  of  the  mind.  Through  the  gray  of 
the  early  morning — among  the  trellised  shadows 
of  the  forest  at  noonday — and  in  the  silence  of  my 
library  at  night — she  had  flitted  by  my  eyes,  ami 
I  had  seen  her — not  as  the  living  and  breathing 
Berenice,  but  as  the  Berenice  of  a  dream ;  not  as 
a  being  of  the  earth,  earthly,  but  as  the  abstrac- 
tion of  such  a  being;  not  as  a  thing  to  aduiire, 
but  to  analyze ;  not  as  an  object  of  love,  but  as 
the  theme  of  the  most  abstruse  although  desul- 
tory speculation.  And  now — now  I  shuddered 
in  her  presence,  and  grew  pale  at  her  approach; 
yet,  bitterly  lamenting  her  fallen  and  desolate 
condition,  I  called  to  mind  that  she  had  loved  in? 
long,  and,  in  an  evil  moment,  I  spoke  to  her  of 
marriage. 

And  at  length  the  period  of  our  nuptials  was 
approaching,  when,  upon  an  afternoon  in  the 
winter  of  the  year — one  of  those  unseasonably 
warm,  calm,  and  misty  days  which  are  the  nurse 
of  the  beautiful  Halcyon,* — I  sat  (  and  sat,  as  I 
thought,  alone)  in  the  inner  apartment  of  the  li- 
brary. But  uplifting  my  eyes,  I  saw  that  Bere- 
nice stood  before  me. 

Was  it  my  own  excited  imagination — or  the 
misty  influence  of  the  atmosphere — or  the  'm- 
certain  twilight  of  the  chamber — or  the  g.ay 

♦  tor  as  Jove,  during  the  winter  season,  gives  twice  seven 
days  of  warmth,  men  have  called  this  clement  and  temperaM 
Ume  the  nurse  ot  the  beautiful  Halcyon. — SimonUlea. 
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draperies  which  fell  around  her  figure — that 
caused  in  it  so  vacillating  and  indistinct  an  out- 
line f  I  couM  not  tell.  She  spoke  no  word ;  and 
I— not  for  worlds  could  I  have  uttered  a  syllable. 
An  icy  chill  ran  through  my  frame ;  a  sense  of 
insufferable  anxiety  oppressed  me ;  a  consuming 
curiosity  pervaded  my  soul;  and,  sinking  back 
upon  the  chair,  I  remained  for  some  time  breath- 
less and  motioiiless,  with  my  eyes  riveted  upon 
her  person.  Alas !  its  emaciation  was  excessive, 
and  not  one  vestige  of  the  former  being  lurked  in 
any  single  line  of  the  contour.  My  burning 
glances  at  length  fell  upon  the  face. 

The  forehead  was  high,  and  very  pale,  and 
singularly  placid;  and  the  once  jetty  hair  fell 
partially  over  it,  and  overshadowed  the  hollow 
temples  with  innumerable  ringlets,  now  of  a 
vivid  yellow,  and  jarring  discordantly,  in  their 
fantastic  character,  with  the  reigning  melancholy 
of  the  countenance.  The  eyes  were  lifeless,  and 
lustreless,  and  seemingly  pupilless,  and  I  shrank 
involuntarily  from  their  glassy  stare  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  thin  and  shrunken  lips.  They 
parted ;  and  in  a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning,  the 
ieeth  of  the  changed  Berenice  disclosed  them- 
selves slowly  to  my  view.  Would  to  God  that  I 
had  never  beheld  them,  or  that,  having  done  so. 
I  had  died ! 


The  shutting  of  a  door  disturbed  me,  and  look- 
ing up,  I  found  that  my  cousin  had  departed 
from  the  chamber.  But  from  the  disordered 
chamber  of  my  brain,  had  not,  alas!  departed, 
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and  would  not  be  driven  away,  thu  white  and 
ghastly  spectrum  of  the  teeth.  Not  a  speck  on 
their  surface — not  a  shade  on  their  enamel — not 
an  indenture  in  their  edges — but  vhat  the  brief 
period  of  her  smile  had  sufficed  to  brand  in  upon 
mj'  memory.  I  saw  them  now  even  more  unc- 
q'  ocally  than  I  beheld  them  then.  The  teeth! 
— tue  teeth! — they  were  here,  und  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  visibly  and  palpably  before  mo; 
long,  narrow,  and  excessively  white,  with  the 
pale  lips  writhing  about  them,  as  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  '.heir  first  terrible  development.  Then 
came  the  full  fury  of  my  monomania,  and  I 
struggled  in  vain  against  its  strange  and  irresist- 
ible influence.  In  the  multiplied  objects  of  the 
exteraal  world  I  had  no  thoughts  but  for  the 
teeth.  For  these  I  longed  with  a  frenzied  desire. 
All  other  matters  and  all  different  interests  be- 
came absorbed  in  their  single  contemplation. 
They — they  alone  were  present  to  the  mental  eye, 
ar'd  they,  in  their  sole  individuality,  became  the 
esbc'iice  of  my  mental  life.  I  held  them  in  every 
light.  I  turned  them  in  every  attitude.  I  sur- 
veyed their  characteristics.  I  dwelt  upon  their 
peculiarities.  I  pondered  upon  their  conforma- 
tion. I  mused  upon  the  alteration  in  their  na- 
ture. I  shuddered  as  I  assigned  to  them,  in  im- 
agination, a  sensitive  and  sentient  power,  and 
even  when  unassisted  by  the  lips,  a  capability  of 
moral  expression.  Of  Mademoiselle  Salle  it  has 
been  well  said:  "Que  tons  ses  pas  etaicnt  'hs 
sentiments,"  and  of  Berenice  I  more  seriously 
believed  que  to\is  ses  dents  etaient  des  idees.   Da 
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idiest — ah,  here  was  the  idiotic  thought  that  de- 
■troyed  me !  Des  ideesl — ah  therefore  it  was  that 
I  coveted  them  so  madly  1  I  felt  that  their  pc«- 
session  could  alone  ever  restore  me  to  peace,  iu 
giving  me  back  to  reason. 

And  the  evening  closed  in  upon  me  thus — and 
then  the  darkness  came,  and  tarried,  and  went— 
and  the  day  again  dawned — and  the  mists  of  a 
second  night  were  now  gathering  around — and 
still  I  sat  motionless  in  that  solitary  room — and 
still  I  sat  buried  in  meditation — and  still  the 
phantasma  of  the  teeth  maintained  its  terrible 
ascendancy,  as,  with  the  most  vivid  and  hideous 
distinctness,  it  floated  about  amid  the  changing 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  chamber.  At  length 
there  broke  in  upon  my  dreams  a  cry  as  of  hor- 
ror and  dismay;  and  thereunto,  after  a  pause, 
succeeded  the  aound  of  troubled  voices,  intermin- 
gled with  many  low  meanings  of  sorrow  or  of 
pain.  I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  throwing  open 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  library,  saw  standing  out 
!n  the  antechamber  a  servant  maiden,  all  in  tears, 
who  told  iii«  that  Berenice  was — no  more !  She 
had  been  seized  with  epilepsy  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  now,  at  the  closing  in  of  the  night,  the 
grave  was  ready  for  its  tenant,  and  all  the  prep- 
arations for  the  burial  were  completed. 


I  found  myself  sitting  in  the  library,  and 
again  sitting  there  alone.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  newly  awakened  from  a  confused  and  ex- 
citing dream.    I  knew  that  it  was  now  midnight, 
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and  I  was  well  aware,  that  since  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  Berenice  had  been  interred.  But  of  that 
dreary  period  which  intervened  I  had  no  positr  " 
at  least  no  definite,  comprehension.  Yet  its  me:  - 
ory  was  replete  with  horror — ^horror  more  hor  - 
ble  from  being  vagfie,  and  terror  more  terribit 
from  ambiguity.  It  was  a  fearful  page  in  the 
record  of  my  existence,  written  all  over  with  dim, 
and  hideous,  and  unintelligible  recollections.  I 
strived  to  decipher  them,  but  in  vain ;  while  ever 
and  anon,  like  the  spirit  of  a  departed  sound,  the 
shrill  and  piercing  shriek  of  a  female  voice 
seemed  to  be  ringing  in  my  ears,  i  had  done  a 
deed — ^^vhat  was  it?  I  asked  myself  the  question 
aloud,  and  the  whispering  echoes  of  the  chamber 
answered  me — "What  was  itf" 

On  the  table  beside  me  burned  a  lamp,  and 
near  it  lay  a  little  box.  It  was  of  no  remarkable 
character,  and  I  had  seen  it  frequently  before, 
for  it  was  the  property  of  the  family  physician ; 
but  how  came  it  there,  upon  my  table,  and  why 
did  I  shudder  in  regarding  it?  These  things 
were  in  no  manner  to  be  accounted  for,  and  my 
eyes  at  length  dropped  to  the  open  pages  of  a 
book,  r  nd  to  a  sentence  underscored  therein.  The 
wo^ds  were  the  singular  but  simple  ones  of  the 
poet  Ebn  Zaiat: — "Dicebant  mihi  saddles  si  sc- 
pulchrum  amicce  visitarem,  curas  meas  aliquan- 
tulum  fore  levatas."  Why,  then,  as  I  perused 
them,  did  the  hairs  of  my  head  erect  themselves 
on  end,  and  the  blood  of  my  body  become  con- 
gealed 'vithin  my  veins? 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  the  library  door— 
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and,  pale  as  the  tenant  of  a  tomb,  a  menial  en- 
tered upon  tiptoe.  His  looks  were  wild  with  ter- 
r^r,  and  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  voice  tremulous, 
h'.sky,  and  very  low.  What  Raid  he? — some 
li  jken  sentences  I  heard.  He  told  of  a  wild  cry 
fUsturbing  the  silence  of  the  night — of  the  gath- 
ering together  of  the  household — of  a  search  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound;  and  then  his  tones 
grew  thrillingly  distinct  as  he  whispered  me  of  a 
violated  grave — of  a  disfigured  body  enshrouded, 
yet  still  breathing — still  palpitating — still  alive! 
He  pointed  to  my  garments ;  they  were  muddy 
and  clotted  with  gore.  I  spoke  not,  and  he  took 
me  gently  by  the  hand :  it  was  indented  with  the 
impress  of  human  nails.  He  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  some  object  against  the  wall.  I  looked  at 
it  for  some  minutes:  it  was  a  spade.  With  a 
shriek  I  bounded  to  the  table,  and  grasped  the 
box  that  lay  upon  it.  But  I  could  not  force  it 
open;  and,  in  my  tremor,  it  slipped  from  my 
hands,  and  fell  heavily,  and  burst  into  pieces; 
and  from  it,  with  a  rattling  sound,  there  rolled 
out  some  instruments  of  dental  surgery,  inter- 
mingled with  thirty-two  small,  white,  and  ivory- 
looking  substances  that  were  scattered  to  and  fro 
about  the  floor 
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Sub  conserratione  tomue  speciflese  salva  anlma. 

— Baymoncl  Lulty. 

I  AM  come  of  a  race  noted  for  vigor  of  fancy 
and  ardor  of  passion.  Men  have  called  me  mad ; 
but  the  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether  mad- 
ness is  or  is  not  the  loftiest  intelligence — whether 
much  that  is  glorious — whether  all  that  is  pro- 
found—does not  spring  from  disease  of  thought 
— from  moods  of  mind  exalted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  intellect.  They  who  dream 
by  day  are  cognizant  of  many  things  which  es- 
cape those  who  dream  only  by  night.  In  their 
gray  visions  they  obtain  glimpses  of  eternity, 
and  thrill,  in  vaking,  to  find  that  they  have  been 
upon  the  verge  of  the  groat  secret.  In  snatches, 
they  learn  something  of  the  wisdom  which  is  of 
good,  and  more  of  the  mere  knowledge  which  is 
of  evil.  They  penetrate,  however,  rudderless  or 
compassless  into  the  vast  ocean  of  the  "light  in- 
effable," and  again,  like  the  adventures  of  the 
Nubian  geographer,  **agressi  sunt  mare  tenehra- 
mm,  quid  in  eo  esset  cxploraturi.** 
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We  wUl  say,  then,  that  I  am  mad.  I  grant,  at 
least,  that  there  are  two  distinct  conditions  of 
my  mental  existence — ^the  condition  of  a  lucid 
reason,  not  to  be  disj.  uted,  and  belonging  to  the 
memory  of  events  forming  the  first  epoch  of  my 
life—and  a  condition  of  shadow  and  doubt,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  present,  and  to  the  recollection 
of  what  constitutes  the  second  great  era  of  my 
being.  Therefore,  what  I  shall  tell  of  the  earlier 
period,  believe;  and  to  what  I  may  relate  of  the 
later  time,  give  only  such  credit  as  may  seem 
due;  or  doubt  it  altogether;  or,  if  doubt  it  ye 
cannot,  then  play  unto  its  riddle  the  (Edipus. 

She  whom  I  loved  in  youth,  and  of  whom  I 
now  pen  calmly  and  distinctly  these  remem- 
brances, was  the  sole  daughter  of  the  only  si  *^r 
of  my  mother  loug  departed.  Eleonora  was  tue 
name  of  my  cousin.  We  hac'  .  Iways  dwelled  to- 
gether, beneath  a  tropical  su.  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Many-Colored  Grass.  No  unguided  footstep 
ever  came  upon  that  vale ;  for  it  lay  far  away  up 
among  a  range  of  ^iant  hill'-  that  hung  beetling 
around  about  it,  sLutting  out  the  sunlight  from 
its  sweetest  recesses.  No  path  was  trodden  in  its 
vicmity;  and,  *o  reach  our  happy  home,  there 
was  a  need  of  putting  back,  with  force  the  foli- 
age  of  many  thousands  of  forest  trees,  and  of 
crushing  to  death  the  glories  of  many  millions  of 
fragrant  flowers.  Thus  it  was  that  we  lived  all 
alone,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world  without  the 
valley,— I,  and  my  cousin,  and  her  mother. 

From  the  dim  regions  beyond  the  mountains  at 
the  upper  end  of  our  encircled  domain,  there 
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crept  out  a  narrow  and  deep  river,  brighter  than 
all  save  the  eyes  of  Eleonora;  and,  winding 
stealthily  about  in  mazy  courses,  it  passed  away, 
at  length,  through  a  shado^\y  gorge,  among  hills 
still  dimmer  than  those  whence  it  had  issued. 
We  called  it  the  "River  of  Silence;"  for  there 
seemed  to  be  a  hushing  inlluence  in  its  flow.  No 
murmur  arose  from  its  bed,  and  so  gently  it  wan- 
dered along,  that  the  pearly  pebbles  upon  which 
we  loved  to  gaze,  far  down  within  its  bosom, 
stirred  not  at  all,  but  lay  in  a  motionless  content, 
each  in  its  own  old  station,  shining  on  gloriously 
forever. 

The  margin  of  the  river,  and  of  the  many  ilaz- 
zling  rivulets  that  glided  through  devious  ways 
into  its  channel,  as  well  as  the  spaces  that  extend- 
ed from  the  margins  away  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  streams  until  they  reached  the  bed  of  pci)- 
bles  at  the  bottom. — these  spots,  not  less  than  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  valley,  from  f  "i  river  to  the 
mountains  that  girdled  it  in,  were  carpeted  all  by 
a  soft  green  grass,  thick,  short,  perfectly  even. 
and  vanilla-perfumed,  but  so  besprinkled 
throughout  with  the  yellow  buttercup,  the  wliite 
daisy,  the  purple  violet,  and  the  ruby-red  aspho- 
del, that  its  exceeding  beauty  spoke  to  our  heai-ts 
in  loud  tones,  of  the  love  and  of  the  glory  of  ( iod. 

And,  here  and  there,  in  groves  about  this 
grass,  like  wildernesses  of  dreams,  sprang  np 
fantastic  trees,  whose  tall  slender  stems  stood  not 
upright,  but  slanted  gracefully  toward  the  lidit 
that  peered  at  noon-day  into  the  centre  of  the 
valley.    Their  bark  was  speckled  vnth.  the  vivid 
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alternate  splendor  of  ebony  and  silver,  and  was 
smoother  than  all  save  the  cheeks  of  Eleonora- 
so  that,  but  for  the  brUliant  green  of  the  huge 
leaves  that  spread  from  their  summits  in  long 
tremulous  lines,  dallying  with  the  Zephyrs,  one 
might  have  fancied  them  giant  serpents  of  Syria 
domg  homage  to  their  Sovereign  the  Sun 

Hand  in  hand  about  this  valley,  for  fifteen 
yeara,  roamed  I  with  Eleonora  before  Love  en- 
tered withm  our  hearts.    It  was  one  evening  at 
the  close  of  the  third  lustrum  of  her  life,  and  of 
the  fourth  of  my  own,  that  we  sat,  locked  in  each 
other  s  embrace,  beneath  the  serpent-like  trees 
and  looked  down  within  the  waters  of  the  River 
ot  bilence  at  our  images  therein.    We  spoke  no 
words  durmg  the  rest  of  that  sweet  day ;  and  our 
words  even  upon  the  morrow  wero  tremulous  and 
tew.     Ue  had  drawn  the  god  Eros  from  that 
wave,  ana  now  we  felt  that  he  h;..l  enkindled 
withm  us  the.  fiery  souls  of  our  forefathers     The 
passions  which  had  for  centuries  distinguished 
our  race,  came  thronging  with  the  fancies  for 
which  they  had  been  equally  noted,  and  together 
breathed  a  delirious  l)liss  over  the  Valley  of  the 
Many-Colored  Grass.     A  change  fell  upon  all 
things.     Strange,  brilliant  flowers,  star-shaped 
burst  out  upon  the  trees  where  no  flowers  had 
been  known  before.    The  tints  of  the  green  mr- 
pet  deepened;   and  when,  one  by  one,  the  white 
(laisies  shrank  away,  there  sprang  up  in  place  of 
hem,  ten  by  ten  of  the  ruby-red  asphodel.    And 
lite  arose  m  our  paths:    for  the  tall  flamingo, 
hitherto   unseen,   with  all   gay  glowing   birds 
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flaunted  his  scarlet  plumage  before  us.  Thn 
golden  and  silver  fish  haunted  the  river,  out  ot 
the  bosom  of  which  issued,  little  by  little,  a  mur- 
mur that  swelled,  at  length,  into  a  lulling  melody 
more  divine  than  that  of  the  harp  of  Ji^olus— 
sweeter  than  all  save  the  voice  of  Eleonora.  And 
now,  too,  a  voluminous  cloud,  which  we  had  long 
watched  in  the  regions  of  Hesper,  floated  out 
thence,  all  gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  set- 
tling in  peace  above  us,  sank,  day  by  day,  lower 
and  lower,  until  its  edges  rested  upon  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  turning  all  their  dimness  mto 
magnificence,  and  shutting  us  up,  as  if  forever, 
within  a  magic  prison-house  of  grandeur  and  of 

glory. 

The  loveliness  of  Eleonora  was  that  of  the 
Seraphim :  but  she  was  a  maiden  artless  and  in- 
nocent as  the  brief  life  she  had  led  among  the 
flowers.  No  guile  disguised  the  fervor  of  love 
which  animated  her  heart,  r.nd  she  examined 
with  me  its  innermost  recesses  as  we  walked  to- 
gether in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass, 
and  discoursed  of  the  mighty  changes  which  had 
lately  taken  place  therein. 

At  length,  having  spoken  one  day,  in  tears,  of 
the  last  sad  change  which  must  befall  Humanity, 
she  thenceforward  dwelt  only  upon  this  one  sor 
rowful  theme,  interweaving  it  into  all  our  con- 
verse, as,  in  the  songs  of  the  bard  of  Schiraz,  the 
same  images  are  found  occurring,  again  and 
again,  in  every  impressive  variation  of  phrase. 

She  had  seen  that  the  finger  of  Death  was 
upon  her  bosom— that,  like  the  ephemeron,  she 
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had  been  made  perfect  in  loveliness  only  to  die; 
but  the  terrors  of  the  grave  to  hor  lay  solely  in 
a  consideration  which  she  revealed  to  me,  one 
evening  at  twilight,  by  the  banks  of  the  River 
of  Silence.  She  grieved  to  think  that,  having 
entombed  her  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored 
Grass,  I  would  quit  forever  its  happy  recesses, 
transferring  the  love  which  now  was  so  passion- 
ately her  own  to  some  maiden  of  the  outer  and 
every-day  world.  And,  then  and  there,  I  threw 
myself  hurriedly  at  the  feet  of  Eleonora,  and 
offered  up  a  vow,  to  herself  and  to  Heaven,  that 
I  would  never  bind  myself  in  marriage  to  any 
daughter  of  Earth— that  I  would  in  no  manner 
prove  recreant  to  her  dear  memory,  or  to  the 
memory  of  the  devout  affection  with  which  she 
had  blessed  me.  And  I  called  the  Mighty  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  to  witness  the  pious  solemnity  of 
my  vow.  And  the  curse  which  I  invoked  of  Ilim 
and  of  her,  a  saint  in  Helusion,  should  I  prove 
traitorous  to  that  promise,  involved  a  penalty 
the  exceeding  great  horror  of  which  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  make  record  of  it  here.  And  the 
bright  eyes  of  Eleonora  grew  brighter  at  my 
words;  a^-i  she  sighed  as  if  a  deadly  burthen 
had  been  taken  from  her  breast ;  and  she  trem- 
bled and  verj'  bitterly  wept;  but  she  made  ac- 
ceptance of  the  vow,  (for  what  was  she  but  a 
child?)  and  it  made  easy  to  her  the  bed  of  her 
death.  And  she  said  to  me,  not  many  days  af- 
terward, tranquilly  dying,  that,  because  of  what 
I  had  done  for  the  comfort  of  her  spirit  she 
would  watch  over  me  in  that  spirit  when  <Xe- 
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parted,  and,  if  so  it  were  permitted  her,  return 
to  me  visibly  in  the  watches  of  the  night ;  but, 
if  this  thing  were,  indeed,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  souls  in  Paradise,  that  she  would,  at  least, 
give  me  frequent  indications  of  her  presence; 
sighing  upon  me  in  the  evening  winds,  or  filling 
the  air  which  I  breathed  with  perfume  from  the 
censers  of  the  angels.  And,  with  these  words 
upon  her  lips,  she  yielded  up  her  innocent  life, 
putting  an  end  to  the  first  epoch  of  my  own. 

Thus  far  I  have  faithfully  said.    But  as  I  pasa 

the  barrier  in  Time's  path,  formed  by  the  death 

of  my  beloved,  and  proceed  with  the  second  era 

of  my  existence,  I  feel  that  a  shadow  gathers 

over  my  brain,  and  I  mistrust  the  perfect  sanity 

of  the  record.    But  let  me  on.— Years  dragffpd 

themselves  along  heavily,  and  still  I  dwelled 

within  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass; 

but  a  second  change  had  come  upon  all  things 

The  star-shaped  flowers  shrank  into  the  stems  oi 

the  trees,  and  appeared  no  more.     The  tints  ol 

the  green  carpet  faded;    and,  one  by  one,  the 

ruby-red  asphodels  withered  away;    and  ther* 

sprang  up,  in  place  of  them,  ten  by  ten,  dark 

eye-like  violets,  that  writhed  uneasily  and      rt 

ever  encumbered  with  dew.    And  Life  depart ec 

from  our  paths;  for  the  tall  flamingo  flauntoc 

no  longer  his  scarlet  plumage  before  us,  but  tiov 

sadly  from  the  vale  into  the  hills,  with  all  thi 

gay  glowing  birds  that  had  arrived  in  his  c(ini 

pany.     And  the  golden  and  silver  fish  swan 

down  through  the  gorge  at  the  lower  end  of  ou 

domain   and   bedecked   the   sweet   river   neve 
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And  the  lulling  melody  that  had  been 
softer  than  the  wind-harp  of  ^T^olus,  and  more 
divine  than  all  save  the  voice  of  Eleonora,  it  died 
little  by  little  away,  in  murmurs  growing  lower 
and  lower,  until  the  stream  returned,  at  length, 
utterly  into  the  solemnity  of  its  original  silence. 
And  then,  lastly,  the  voluminous  cloud  uprose, 
and,  abandoning  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the 
dimness  of  old,  fell  back  into  the  regions  of  Hes- 
per,  and  took  away  all  its  manifold  golden  and 
gorgeous  glories  from  the  Valley  of  the  Many- 
Colored  Grass. 

Yet  the  promises  of  Eleonora  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  for  I  heard  the  sounds  of  the  swinging 
of  the  censers  of  the  angels;  and  streams  of  a 
holy  perfume  floated  ever  and  ever  about  the 
valley;  and  at  lone  hours,  when  my  heart  beat 
heavily,  the  winds  that  bathed  my  brow  came 
unto  me  laden  with  soft  sighs;  and  indistinct 
murmurs  filled  often  the  night  air ;  and  once — 
oh,  but  once  only !  I  was  awakened  from  a  slum- 
ber, like  the  slumber  of  death,  by  the  pressing  of 
spiritual  lips  upon  my  own. 

But  the  void  within  my  heart  refused,  even 
thus,  to  be  filled.  I  longed  for  the  love  which 
had  before  filled  it  to  overflowing.  At  length 
the  valley  i^ained  me  through  its  memories  of 
Eleonora,  and  I  left  it  for  ever  for  the  vanities 
and  the  turbulent  triumphs  of  the  world. 


T  found  myself     ithin  a  strange  city,  where 
all  things  might  have  served  to  blot  from  recol- 
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lection  the  sweet  dreams  I  had  dreamed  so  long 

in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass.    The 

pomps  and  pageantries  of  a  stately  court,  and  the 

mad  clangor  of  arms,  and  the  radiant  loveliness 

of  women,  bewildered  and  intoxicated  my  brain. 

But  as  yet  my  soul  had  proved  true  to  its  vows, 

and  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  Eleonora 

were  still  given  me  in  the  silent  hours  of  the 

night.     Suddenly    these    manifestations    they 

ceased,  arid  the  world  grew  dark  before  mine 

eyes,  and  I  stood  aghast  at  the  burning  thoughts 

which    possessed,    at   the    terrible    temptations 

which  beset  me :   for  there  came  from  some  far, 

far  distant  and  unknown  land,  into  the  gay  court 

of  the  king  I  served,  a  maiden  to  whose  beauty 

my  whole  recreant  heart  yielded  at  once— at 

whose  footstool  I  bowed  down  without  a  strugsrlo, 

in  the  most  ardent,  in  the  most  abject  worship  of 

love.     What,  indeed,  was  my  passion  for  the 

young  girl  of  the  valley  in  comparison  with  the 

fervor,  and  the  delirium,  and  the  spirit-lifting 

ecstasy  of  adoration  with  which  I  poured  out  my 

whole  soul  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  ethereal 

Ermengarde?     Oh,  bright  was  the  seraph  Er- 

mengarde!  and  in  that  knowledge  I  had  room 

for  none  other.    Oh,  divine  was  the  angel  Er- 

mengarde !  and  as  I  looked  down  into  the  depths 

of  her  memorial  eyes,  I  thought  only  of  thero— 

and  of  her.  »  ,    j  • 

I  wedded,— nor  dreaded  the  curse  I  had  m- 
voked;  and  its  bitterness  was  not  visited  upon 
me.  And  once — but  once  again  in  the  silence  of 
the  night— there  came  through  my  lattice  the 
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Bott  sighs  which  had  forsaken  me;  and  they 
modelled  themselvt-s  into  familiar  and  sweet 
voice,  saying: 

"Sleep  in  peace !  for  the  Spirit  of  Love  reign- 
eth  and  ruleth,  and,  in  taking  to  thy  passionate 
heart  her  who  is  Ermengarde,  thou  art  absolved, 
for  reasons  which  shall  be  made  known  to  thee 
in  Heaven,  of  thy  vows  unto  Eleonora  " 


LIGEIA 
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the    American    Museum,    Septombcr, 


And  the  Win  therein  llcth.  which  dieth  not.     Who  kno'^rt 
Joseph  aianvill. 

I  CANNOT,  for  my  soul,  remember  how,  when 

or   even    precisely    where.    I    first    became    u- 

(luainted  with  the  lady  Ligeia.    Long  years  havt 

since  elapsed,  and  my  memor>-  is  feeble  throust 

much   suffering.      Or,   perhaps,   I   cannot   nm 

bring  these  points  to  mind  l>eeause,  in  truth,  tin 

character  of  my  beloved,    »'r  rare  learning,  he 

singular  yet  placid  ca.s^  ol  rjeauty,  and  the  thrill 

ing  and  enthralling  eloquence  of  her  low  musiea 

language,  made  their  v.  ay  int*>  my  heart  by  pace 

so  steadily  and  stealthily  proeressive,  that  the; 

have  been  urnoticod  and  unknown.     Yet  1  bt 

lieve  that  I  met  h^r  first  and  most  frequent! v  i 

some  large,  old.  decaymir  city  near  the  Rhm' 

Of  her  family— I  have  surely  heard  her  speal 

That  it  is  of  a  remotely  ancient  date  cannot  t 

doubted.      Ligeia!    Ligeia!    Buried  in  studu 

of  a  nature  more  than  all  else  adapted  to  deacie 
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impressions  of  the  outward  world,  it  is  by  that 
sweet  word  alone — by  Ligeia — that  I  bring  be- 
fore mine  eyes  in  fancy  the  imnRo  of  her  who  is 
no  more.  Aiitl  now.  while  I  write,  a  recollection 
flashes  upon  nie  that  I  have  never  kjiown  the  pa- 
ternal name  of  h<'r  who  was  my  friend  and  my 
betroth<'d,  and  who  became  the  partner  of  my 
studies,  and  finally  the  wife  of  my  bosom.  Was 
it  a  playful  eharfre  on  the  jiart  of  my  Lif^eia?  or 
was  it  a  test  of  my  strength  of  aff('cti(m.  that  I 
should  institute  no  in<iuiri»'s  upon  tbis  point?  or 
was  it  rnthcr  a  caprice  of  my  own — a  wildly  ro- 
mantic otTeiMng  on  the  shrine  of  the  most  passion- 
ate devotion?  I  but  indistinctly  recall  tli<>  fact 
itself — what  wonder  that  I  have  utterly  for<^ut- 
tcn  the  circunistances  which  originated  or  at- 
tended it?  And,  indeed,  if  ever  that  spirit 
which  is  entitled  Romance — if  ever  she,  the  wan 
and  the  misty-winged  Ashtophct  of  idolatrous 
Egypt,  presided,  as  they  tell,  over  marriages  ill- 
omened,  then  most  surely  she  presided  over 
mine. 

There  is  one  dear  topic,  however,  on  which 
my  memory  fails  me  not.  It  is  the  person  of 
Ligeia.  In  stature  she  was  tall,  somewhat  slen- 
der, and,  in  her  latter  days,  even  emaciated. 
I  would  in  vain  attempt  to  portray  the  majesty, 
the  qx'iet  ase  of  ner  demeanor,  or  the  incom- 
prehensible lightnesj.  ^nd  elasticity  oi  her  foot- 
fall. She  came  and  departed  as  a  shadow.  I 
was  never  made  awaie  of  her  entrance  into  my 
closed  stndy,  save  by  the  dear  music  of  her  low 
weet  voice,  as  she  placed  her  marble  hand  upon 
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my  shoulder.  In  beauty  of  face  no  maiden  ever 
equalled  hor.  It  was  the  radiance  of  an  opium- 
dream — an  airy  and  spirit-lifting  vision  more 
wildly  divine  than  the  phantasies  which  hovered 
about  the  slumbering  souls  of  the  daughters  of 
Delos.  Yet  her  features  were  not  of  that  regiv 
lar  mould  which  we  have  been  falsely  taught  i » 
worship  in  the  classical  labors  of  the  heathc::. 
"There  is  no  exquisite  beauty,"  says  Bacou, 
Lord  Verulam,  speaking  truly  of  all  the  forms 
and  genera  of  beauty,  "without  some  strange- 
ness in  the  proportion."  Yet,  although  I  saw 
that  the  features  of  Ligeia  were  not  of  a  classic 
regularity — although  I  perceived  that  her  love- 
liness was  indeed^  "exquisite,"  and  felt  that 
there  was  much  of  "strangeness"  pervading  it, 
yet  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  detect  the  irregularity 
and  to  trace  home  my  own  perception  of  "the 
strange."  I  examined  the  contour  of  the  lofty 
and  pale  forehead — it  was  faultless— -how  cold 
indeed  that  word  when  applied  to  a  majesty  so 
divine !— the  skin  rivalling  the  purest  ivory,  the 
commanding  extent  and  repose,  the  gentle 
prominence  of  the  regions  above  the  temples; 
and  then  the  raven-black,  the  glossy,  the  luxu- 
riant, and  naturally-curling  tresses,  setting  forth 
the  full  force  of  the  Homeric  epithet,  "hyacin- 
thine!"  I  looked  at  the  delicate  outlines  of  the 
nose — and  nowhere  but  in  the  graceful  medal- 
lions of  the  Hebrews  had  I  beheld  a  similar  per- 
fection. There  were  the  same  luxurious  smooth- 
ness of  surface,  the  same  scarcely  perceptible 
tendency  to  the  aquiline,  the  same  harmoniously 
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enrved  nostrils  speaking  the  free  spirit.  I  re- 
garded the  sweet  mouth.  Here  was  indeed  the 
mnmph  of  all  things  heavenly — ^the  magnificent 
torn  of  the  short  npper  lip— the  soft,  voluptuous 
slumber    of    the    under — the    dimples    which 

rted,  and  the  color  which  spoke — ttie  teeth 
_  cing  back,  with  a  brilliancy  almost  startiing, 
every  ray  of  the  holy  light  which  fell  upon  them 
in  her  serene  and  placid  yet  most  exultingly 
radiant  of  all  smiles.  I  scrutinized  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chin — ^and,  here  too,  I  found  the  gen- 
tleness of  breadth,  the  softness  and  the  majesty, 
the  fulness  and  the  spirituality,  of  the  Greek — 
the  contour  which  the  god  Apollo  revealed  but  in 
a  diream,  to  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  the  Athenian. 
And  then  I  peered  into  the  lai^e  eyes  of  Ligeia. 
For  eyes  we  have  no  models  in  the  remotely 
antique.  It  might  have  been,  too,  that  in  these 
eyes  of  my  beloved  lay  the  secret  to  which  Lord 
Verulam  alludes.  They  were,  I  must  believe,  far 
larger  than  the  ordinary  eyes  of  our  own  race. 
They  were  even  fuller  than  the  fullest  of  the 
gazelle  eyes  of  the  tribe  of  the  valley  of  Nourja- 
had.  Yet  it  was  only  at  intervals — in  moments 
of  intense  excitement — that  this  peculiarity  be- 
came more  than  slightly  noticeable  in  Ligeia. 
And  at  such  moments  was  her  beauty — in  my 
heated  fancy  thus  it  appeared  perhaps — ^the 
beauty  of  beings  either  above  or  apart  from  the 
earth — ^the  beauty  of  the  fabulous  Houri  of  the 
Turk.  The  hue  of  the  orbs  was  the  most  brill- 
iant of  black,  and,  far  over  them,  hung  jetty 
lashes  of  great  Ifength.    The  brows,  dightly  ir- 
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regular  in  outline,  had  the  same  tint.  Tho 
"strangeness,"  however,  which  I  found  in  the 
^es  was  of  a  nature  distinct  from  the  formation, 
or  the  color,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  features,  and 
must,  after  all,  be  referred  to  the  expression. 
Ah,  word  of  no  meaning !  behind  whose  vast  lati- 
tude of  mere  sound  we  intrench  our  ignorance  of 
BO  much  of  the  spiritual.  The  expressior  of  the 
eyes  of  Ligeia !  How  for  long  hours  have  I  pon- 
dered upon  it !  How  have  I,  through  the  whole 
of  a  midsummer  niglit,  struggled  to  fathom  it! 
What  was  it — ^thal,  something  more  profound 
than  the  well  of  Democritus— which  lay  far 
within  the  pupils  of  my  beloved  ?  What  was  it  ? 
I  was  possessed  with  a  passion  to  discover. 
Those  eyes!  those  large,  those  shining,  those  di- 
vine orbs !  they  became  to  me  twin  stars  of  Leda, 
and  I  to  them  devoutest  of  astrologers. 

There  is  no  point,  among  the  many  incompre- 
hensible anomalies  of  the  science  of  mind,  more 
thrillingly  exciting  than  the  fact— never,  I  be- 
lieve,  noticed  in  the  schools — than  in  our  en- 
deavors to  recall  to  memory  something  long  for- 
gotten, we  often  find  ourseWes  upon  the  very 
verge  of  remembrance,  without  being  able,  in 
the  end,  to  remember.  And  thus  how  frequent- 
ly, in  my  intense  scrutiny  of  Ligeia 's  eyes,  hav 
I  felt  approaching  the  full  knowledge  of  their 
expression — felt  it  approaching— yet  not  quitp 
be  mine — and  so  at  length  entirely  depart !  And 
(strange,  oh,  strangest  mystery  of  all !)  I  found, 
in  the  commonest  objects  of  the  universe,  a  circle 
of  analogies  to  that  expression.    I  mean  to  say 
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that,  snbseqnently  to  the  period  when  Ligeia's 
beauty  passed  into  my  spirit,  there  dwelling  as  in 
a  shrine,  I  derived,  from  many  existences  in  the 
material  world,  a  sentiment  such  as  I  felt  always 
around,  within  me,  by  her  large  and  luminous 
orbs.  Yet  not  the  more  could  I  define  that  sen- 
timent, or  analyze,  or  even  steadily  view  it.  I 
recognized  it,  let  me  repeat,  sometimes  in  the  sur- 
vey  oi  a  rapidly  growing  vine — in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  moth,  a  butteiiy,a  chrysalis,  a  stream 
of  running  water.  I  have  felt  it  in  the  ocean — 
in  the  falling  of  a  meteor.  I  have  felt  it  in  the 
glances  of  unusually  aged  people.  And  there 
are  one  or  two  stars  in  heaven  (one  especially,  a 
star  of  the  sirf'i  magnitude,  double  and  change- 
able, to  be  found  near  the  large  star  in  Lyra)  in 
a  telescopic  scrutiny  of  which  I  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  feeling.  I  have  been  filled  with  it 
by  certain  sounds  from  stringed  instruments, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  passages  from  books. 
Among  innumerable  other  instances,  I  well  re- 
member something  in  a  volume  of  Joseph  Glan- 
vill,  which  (perhaps  merely  from  its  quaintness 
—who  shall  say?)  never  failed  to  inspire  me  with 
the  sentiment:  "And  the  will  therein  lieth, 
which  dieth  not.  Who  knoweth  the  mysteries  of 
the  will,  with  its  vigor?  For  God  is  but  a  great 
will  pervading  all  things  by  nature  of  its  intent- 
ness.  Man  doth  not  3rield  him  to  the  angels,  nor 
nnt«  death  -itterly,  save  only  through  the  weak- 
ness of  his  feeble  will." 

Length  of  years  and  subsequent  reflection  have 
enabled  me  to  trace,  indeed,  some  remote  conneo> 
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tion  between  this  passage  in  the  English  moralist 
and  a  portion  of  the  character  of  Ligeia.  An 
intensity  in  thought,  action,  or  speech  was  pos- 
sibly, in  her,  a  result,  or  at  least  an  index,  of  that 
gigantic  volition  which,  during  our  long  inter- 
course,  failed  to  give  other  and  more  immediate 
evidence  of  its  existence.  Of  all  the  women 
whom  I  have  ever  known,  she,  the  outwardly 
calm,  the  ever-placid  Ligeia,  was  the  most  vio- 
lently a  prey  to  the  tumultuous  vultures  of  stem 
passion.  And  of  such  passion  I  could  form  no 
estimate,  save  by  the  miraculous  expansion  of 
those  eyes  which  at  once  so  delighted  and  ap- 
palled me, — by  the  almost  magical  melody, 
modiilation,  distinctness,  and  placidity  of  her 
very  low  voice, — ^and  by  the  fierce  energy  (ren- 
dered doubly  effective  by  contrast  with  her  man- 
ner of  utterance)  of  the  wild  words  which  she 
habitually  uttered. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  learning  of  Ligeia:  it 
was  immense — such  as  ^  have  never  known  in 
woman.  In  the  classic  jngues  was  she  deeply 
proficient,  and  as  far  t  my  own  acquaintance 
extendi  in  'Hjgard  to  the  modem  dialects  of 
Europe,  I  have  never  known  her  at  fault.  In- 
deed upon  any  theme  of  the  most  admired  be- 
cause simply  the  most  abstruse  of  the  boasted 
erudition  of  the  Academy,  have  I  ever  found 
Ligeia  at  fault  t  How  singularly— how  thrill- 
ingly,  this  one  point  in  the  nature  of  my  wife  has 
forced  itself,  at  this  late  period  only,  upon  my 
attention !  I  said  her  knowledge  was  such  as  I 
have  never  known  in  woman — ^but  where  breathes 
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the  man  who  has  traversed,  and  successfully,  all 
the  wide  areas  of  moral,  physical,  and  mathe- 
matical science!  I  saw  not  then  what  I  now 
clearly  perceive  that  the  acquisitions  of  Ligeia 
were  gigantic,  were  astounding ;  yet  I  was  suflB- 
ciently  aware  of  her  infinite  supremacy  to  re- 
sign myself,  with  a  child-like  confidence,  to  her 
guidance  through  the  chaotic  world  of  meta- 
physical investigation  at  which  I  was  most  busily 
occupied  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  mar- 
riage. With  how  vast  a  triumph — ^with  how 
vivid  a  delight — with  bow  much  of  all  that  is 
ethereal  in  hope  did  I  feel,  as  she  bent  over  me  in 
studies  but  little  sought — ^but  less  known, — that 
delicious  vista  by  slow  degrees  expanding  before 
me,  down  whose  long,  gorgeous,  and  all  un- 
trodden path,  I  might  at  length  pass  onward  to 
the  goal  of  a  wisdom  too  divinely  precious  not  to 
be  forbidden. 

How  poignant,  then,  must  have  been  the  grief 
with  which,  after  some  years,  I  beheld  my  well- 
grounded  expectations  take  wings  to  themselves 
and  fly  away!  Without  Ligeia  I  was  but  as  a 
child  groping  benighted.  Her  presence,  her 
readings  alon^ .  rendered  vividly  luminous  the 
many  mysterit  of  the  transcendentalism  in 
which  we  were  immersed.  Wanting  the  radiant 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  letters,  lambent  and  golden, 
grew  duller  than  Satumian  lead.  And  now 
those  eyes  shone  less  and  less  frequently  upon 
the  pages  over  which  I  pored.  Ligeia  grew  ill. 
The  wild  eyes  blazed  with  a  too — ^too  glorious 
effulgence ;  the  pale  fingers  became  of  the  trans- 
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parent  waxen  hue  of  the  grave;  and  the  blue 
veins  upon  the  lofty  forehead  swelled  and  sank 
impetuously  with  the  tides  of  the  most  gentle 
emotion.  I  saw  that  she  must  die — and  I  strujj- 
gled  desperately  in  spirit  with  the  grim  Azrael. 
And  the  struggles  of  the  passionate  wife  were, 
to  my  astonishment,  even  more  energetic  than 
my  own.  There  had  been  much  in  her  stem  na- 
ture to  impress  me  with  the  belief  that,  to  her, 
death  would  have  come  without  its  terrors;  but 
not  so.  Words  are  impotent  to  convey  any  just 
idea  of  the  fierceness  of  resistance  with  which 
she  wrestled  with  the  Shadow.  I  groaned  in  an- 
guish at  the  pitiable  spectacle.  I  would  have 
soothed — I  would  have  reasoned;  but  in  the  in- 
tensity of  her  wild  desire  for  life — for  life — hut 
for  life — solace  and  reason  were  alike  the  utter- 
most of  folly.  Yet  not  until  the  last  instance, 
amid  the  most  convulsive  writhings  of  her  fierce 
spirit,  was  shaken  the  external  placidity  of  her 
demeanor.  Her  voice  grew  more  gentle — grew 
more  low — ^yet  I  would  not  wish  to  dwell  upon 
the  wild  meaning  of  the  quietly  uttered  words. 
My  brain  reeled  as  I  hearkened,  entranced,  to  a 
melody  more  than  mortal — to  assumptions  and 
aspirations  which  mortality  had  never  before 
known. 

That  she  loved  me  I  should  not  have  doubted ; 
and  I  might  have  been  easily  aware  that,  in  a 
bosom  such  as  hers,  love  woidd  have  reigned  no 
ordinary  passion.  But  in  death  only  was  I  fully 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  her  affection.  For 
long  hours,  detaining  my  hand,  would  she  pffur 
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out  before  me  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  whose 
more  than  passionate  devotion  amounted  to  idol- 
atry. How  had  I  deserved  to  be  so  blessed  by 
such  confessions? — how  had  I  deserved  to  be  so 
cursed  with  the  removal  of  my  beloved  in  the 
hour  of  my  making  them  ?  But  upon  this  sub- 
ject I  cannot  bear  to  dilate.  Let  me  say  only, 
that  in  Ligeia's  more  than  womanly  abandon- 
ment to  a  love,  alas!  all  unmerited,  all  unwor- 
thily bestowed,  I  at  leiigth,  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  her  longing,  with  so  wildly  earnest  a  de- 
sire, for  the  life  which  was  now  fleeing  so  rapidly 
away.  It  is  this  wild  longing — it  is  this  eager 
vehemence  of  desire  for  life — but  for  life — that 
I  have  no  power  to  portray — no  utterance  capa- 
ble of  expressing. 

At  high  noon  of  the  night  in  which  she  de- 
parted,  beckoning  me,  peremptorily,  to  her  side, 
she  bade  me  repeat  certain  verses  composed  by 
herself  not  many  days  before.  I  obeyed  her. 
They  were  these : — 


Lo!   'tis  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesoihe  latter  ytara! 
An  angel  throng,  bewinged,  bedigbt 

In  veils,  and  drowned  in  tears. 
Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears. 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Ilimea,  In  the  form  of  God  on  high. 

Mutter   and   mumble   low. 
And  hither  and  thither  fly; 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  yast  formless  things 

That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flapping  from  out  their  condor  wlnga 

Invisible  Wo ! 
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That  motley  drama !— oh,  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot! 
With  ltd  Phantom  chased  for  eyermor* 

Br  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not. 
Through  a  circle  that  ever  retumetb  la 

To  the  self-flame  spot; 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin 

And  Horror,  the  soul  of  the  nioti 

But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout. 

A  crawling  shape  Intrude! 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  out 

The  scenic  solitude! 
It  writhes! — It  writhes! — with  morUl   panga 

The  mimes  become  Its  food. 
And  the  seraphs  sob  at  vermin  fangs 

In  human  gore  Imbued. 

Out — out  are  the  lights — out  all  I 

And  over  each  quivering  form. 
The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall. 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm— 
And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan. 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  Is  the  tragedy,      Man, 

And  Its  hero,  the  conqueror  Worm. 

*♦  0  God!  "  half  shrieked  Ligeia,  leaping  to 
her  feet  and  extending  her  arms  aloft  with  a 
spasmodic  movement,  as  I  made  an  end  of  these 
lines—"  0  God!  0  Divine  Father !— shall  these 
things  be  undeviatingly  so?— shall  this  conqueror 
be  not  once  conquered?  Are  we  not  part  and 
parcel  in  Thee?  Who— who  knoweth  the  mys- 
teries of  the  will  with  its  vigor?  Man  doth  not 
yield  him  to  the  angels,  nor  unto  death  utterly, 
save  only  through  the   weakness  of  his  feeble 

will." 

And  now,  as  if  exhausted  with  emotion,  sh<j 
suffered  her  white  arms  to  fall,  and  returned 
solemnlv  to  her  bed  of  death.  And  as  she 
breathed  her  last  sighs,  there  came  mingled  with 
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them  a  low  murmur  from  her  lips.  I  bent  to 
them  my  ear,  and  distinguished,  again,  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  passage  in  Qlanvill :  ' '  Man 
doth  not  yield  him  to  the  angels,  nor  unto  death 
utterly,  save  only  through  the  weakness  of  his 
feeble  will." 

She  died:  and  I,  crushed  into  the  very  dust 
with  sorrow,  could  no  longer  endure  the  lonely 
desolation  of  my  dwelling  in  the  dim  and  decay- 
ing city  by  the  Rhine.  I  had  no  lack  of  what 
the  world  calls  wealth.  Ligeia  had  brought  me 
far  more,  very  far  more,  than  ordinarily  falls 
to  the  lot  of  mortals.  After  a  few  months,  there- 
fore, of  weary  and  aimless  wandering,  I  pur- 
chased and  put  in  some  repair,  an  abbey,  which 
I  shall  not  name,  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  least 
frequented  portions  of  fair  England.  The  gloomy 
and  dreary  grandeur  of  the  building,  the  almost 
savage  aspect  of  the  domain,  the  many  melan- 
choly and  time-honored  memories  connected  with 
both,  had  much  in  imison  with  the  feelings  of 
utter  abandonment  which  had  driven  me  into 
that  remote  and  unsocial  region  of  the  country. 
Yet  although  the  external  abbey,  with  its  ver- 
dant decay  hanging  about  it,  suffered  but  little 
alteration,  I  gave  way,  with  a  child-like  perver- 
sity, and  perchance  with  a  faint  hope  of  alleviat- 
ing my  sorrows,  to  a  display  of  more  than  regal 
magnificence  within.  For  such  follies,  even  in 
childhood,  I  had  imbibed  a  taste,  and  now  they 
came  back  to  me  as  if  in  the  dotage  of  grief. 
Alas,  I  feel  how  much  even  of  incipient  madness 
might  have  been  discovered  in  the  gorgeous  and 
VI.  10 
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fantastic  draperies,  in  the  solemn  carvings  of 
Ecypt,  in  the  wild  cornices  and  furniture,  in  the 
Bedlam  patterns  of  the  carpets  of  tufted  gold! 
I  had  become  a  bounden  slave  in  the  trammels 
of  opium,  and  my  labors  and  my  orders  had 
taken  a  coloring  from  my  dreams.  But  these  ab- 
surdities I  must  not  pause  to  detail.  Let  me  speak 
only  of  that  one  chamber,  ever  accursed,  whither, 
in  a  moment  of  mental  alienation,  I  led  from  the 
altar  as  my  bride— as  the  successor  of  the  un- 
forgotten  Ligeia— the  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed 
Lady  Rowena  Trevanion,  of  Tremaine. 

There  is  no  individual  portion  of  the  architec- 
ture   and   decoration    of   that   bridal    chamber 
which  is  not  now  visibly  before  me.    Where  were 
the  souls  of  the  haughty  family  of  the  bride, 
when,  through  thirst  of  gold,  they  permitted  to 
pass  the  threshold  of  an  apartment  so  bedecked, 
a  maiden  and  a  daughter  so  beloved?     I  have 
said,  that  I  minutely  remember  the  details  of  the 
chamber— yet  I  am  sadly  forgetful  on  topics  of 
deep  moment ;  and  here  there  was  no  system,  no 
keeping,  in  the  fantastic  display,   to  take  hold 
upon  the  memory.    The  room  lay  in  a  high  tur- 
ret  of  the  castellated  abbey,  was  pentagonal  m 
shape,  and  of  capacious  size.      Occupying  the 
whole  southern  face  of  the  pentagon  was  the  sole 
window— an  immense   sheet  of  unbroken    glass 
from  Venice- a  single  pane,  and  tinted  of  a 
leaden  hue,  so  that  the  rays  of  either  the  sun  or 
moon  passing  through  it,    fell  with  a  ghastly 
lustre  on  the  objects  within.  Over  the  upper  por- 
tion of  this  huge  window,  extended  the  trellis- 
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work  of  an  aged  vine,  which  clambered  up  the 
massy  walls  of  the  turret.  The  ceiling,  of  gloomy- 
looking  oak,  was  excessively  lofty,  vaulted,  and 
elaborately  fretted  with  the  wildest  and  most 
grotesque  specimens  of  a  semi-Gothic,  semi- 
Druidical  device.  From  out  the  most  central  re- 
cess of  this  melancholy  vaulting,  depended,  by 
a  single  chain  of  gold  with  long  links,  a  huge 
censer  of  the  same  metal,  Saracenic  in  pattern, 
and  with  many  perforations  so  contrived  that 
there  writhed  in  and  out  of  them,  as  if  endued 
with  a  serpent  vitality,  a  continual  socccssion  of 
parti-colored  fires. 

Some  few  ottomani^  and  golden  candelabra,  of 
Eastern  figure,  were  in  various  stations  about; 
and  there  was  the  couch,  too — the  bridal  couch 
— of  an  Indian  model,  and  low,  and  sculptured 
of  solid  ebony,  with  a  pall-like  canopy  above.  In 
each  of  the  angles  of  the  chamber  stood  on  end  a 
gigantic  sarcophagus  of  black  granite,  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  over  against  Luxor,  with  their 
aged  lids  full  of  immemorial  sculpture.  But  in 
the  draping  of  the  apartment  lay,  alas !  the  chief 
phantasy  of  all.  The  lofty  walls,  gigantic  in 
height — even  unproportionably  so — were  hung 
from  summit  to  foot,  in  .ast  folds,  with  a  heavy 
and  massive-looking  tapestry — tapestry  of  a  ma- 
terial which  was  found  alike  as  a  carpet  on  the 
floor,  as  a  covering  for  the  ottomans  and  the 
ebony  bed,  as  a  canopy  for  the  bed,  and  as  the 
gorgeous  volutes  of  the  curtains  which  partially 
shaded  the  window.  The  material  was  the  rich- 
est cloth  of  gold.    It  was  spotted  all  over,  at 
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irregular  intervals,  with  arabesque  figures,  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  wrcught  upon  the  cloth 
in  patterns  of  the  most  jetty  black.  But  these 
figures  partook  of  the  true  character  of  the  ara- 
besque only  when  regarded  from  a  single  point 
of  view.  By  a  contrivance  now  common,  and  in- 
deeed  traceable  to  a  very  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, they  were  made  changeable  in  aspect. 
To  one  entering  the  room,  they  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  simple  monstrosities;  but  upon  a  farther 
advance,  this  appearance  gradually  departed; 
and,  step  by  step,  as  thft  visitor  moved  his  station 
in  the  chamber,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  an 
endless  succession  of  the  ghastly  forms  which  be- 
long to  the  superstition  of  the  Norman,  or  arise 
in  the  guilty  slumbers  of  the  monk.  The  phan- 
tasmagoric effect  wai  vastly  heightened  by  the 
artificial  introduotiom  of  a  strong  continual  cur- 
rent of  wind  behind  the  draperies — giving  a  hid- 
eous and  uneasy  animation  to  the  whole. 

In  halls  such  as  these — in  a  bridal  chamber 
such  as  this — I  passed,  with  the  Lady  of  Tre- 
maine,  the  unhallowed  hours  of  the  first  month 
of  our  marriage — passed  them  with  but  little  dis- 
quietude. That  my  wife  dreaded  the  fierce  mood- 
iness  of  my  temper — that  she  shunned  me,  and 
loved  me  but  little — I  could  not  help  perceiving; 
but  it  gave  me  rather  pleasure  than  otherwise.  I 
loathed  her  with  a  hatred  belonging  more  to 
demon  than  to  man.  My  memory  flew  back  (oh, 
with  what  intensity  of  regret!)  to  Ligeia,  the 
beloved,  the  august,  the  beautiful,  the  entombed. 
I  revelled  in  recollections  of  her  purity,  of  her 
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wiidom,  of  her  lofty— her  ethereal  nature,  of  her 
pMwonate,  her  idolatrous  love.  Now,  then,  did 
my  spirit  fully  and  freely  bum  with  more  than 
all  the  fires  of  her  own.  In  the  excitement  of 
my  opium  dreams  (for  I  was  habitually  fettered 
in  the  shackles  of  the  drug),  I  would  call  aloud 
upon  her  name,  during  the  silence  of  the  night, 
or  among  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  glens  by 
day,  as  if,  through  the  wild  eagerness,  the  solemn 
passion,  the  consuming  ardor  of  my  longing  for 
the  departed,  I  could  restore  her  to  the  pathways 
she  had  abandoned — ah,  could  it  be  for  everts 
upon  the  earth. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  second  month 
of  the  marriage,  the  Lady  Eowena  was  attacked 
with  sudden  illness,  from  which  her  recovery  was 
slow.  The  fever  which  consumed  her  rendered 
her  nights  uneasy;  and  in  her  perturbed  state  of 
half-slumber,  she  spoke  of  sounds,  and  of  mo- 
tions, in  and  about  the  chamber  of  the  turret, 
which  I  concluded  had  no  origin  save  in  the  dis- 
temper of  her  fancy,  or  perhaps  in  the  phantas- 
magoric influences  of  the  chamber  itself.  She 
became  at  length  convalescent — finally,  well.  Yet 
but  a  brief  period  elapsed,  ere  a  second  more  vio- 
lent disorder  again  threw  her  upon  a  bed  of  suf- 
fering;  and  from  this  attack  her  frame,  at  all 
tunes  feeble,  never  altogether  recovered.  Her 
illnesses  were,  after  this  epoch,  of  alarming  char- 
acter, and  of  more  alarming  recurrence,  defying 
alike  the  knowledge  and  the  great  exertions  of 
her  physicians.  With  the  increase  of  the  chronic 
disease,  which  had  thus,  apparently,  taken  too 
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sure  hold  upon  her  constitution  to  be  eradicated 
by  human  means,  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  a 
similar  increase  in  the  nervous  irritation  of  her 
temperament,  and  in  her  excitabUity  by  trivial 
causes  of  fear.  She  spoke  again,  and  now  more 
frequently  and  pertinaciously,  of  the  sounds— 
of  the  slight  sounds— and  of  the  unusual  motions 
among  the  tapestries,  to  which  she  had  formerly 

alludai.  .      .      -  «    ^     u 

One  night,  near  the  closing  in  of  September, 
she  pressed  this  distressing  subject  with  more 
than  usual  emphasis  upon  my  attention.  She  had 
just  awakened  from  an  unquiet  slumber,  and  I 
had  been  watching,  with  feelings  half  of  anxiety, 
half  of  vague  terror,  the  workings  of  he    'emaci- 
ated countenance.    I  sat  by  the  side  of  he    abony 
bed,  upon  one  of  the  ottomans  of  India.     She 
partly  arose,  and  spoke,  in  an  earnest  low  whis- 
per, of  sounds  which  she  then  heard,  but  which 
I  could  not  hear — of  motions  which  she  then  saw, 
but  which  I  could  not  perceive.    The  wind  was 
rushing  hurriedly  behind  the  tapestries,  and  I 
wished  to  show  her  (what,  let  me  confess  it,  I 
could  not  all  believe)  that  those  almost  inarticu- 
late breathings,  and  those  very  gentle  variations 
of  the  figures  upon  the  wall,  were  but  the  natural 
effects  of  that  customary  rashing  of  the  wind. 
But  a  deadly  pallor,  overspreading  her  face,  had 
proved  to  me  that  my  exertions  to  reassure  her 
would  be  fruitless.    She  appeared  to  be  fainting, 
and  no  attendants  were  within  call.     I  remem- 
bered where  was  deposited  a  decanter  of  light 
wine  which  had  been  ordered  by  her  physicians, 
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and  hastened  across  the  chamber  to  procure  it. 
But,  as  I  stepped  beneath  the  light  of  the  censer, 
two  circumstances  of  a  startling  nature  attracted 
my  attention.  I  had  felt  that  some  palpable  al- 
though invisible  object  had  passed  lightly  by  my 
person;  and  I  saw  that  there  lay  upon  the  golden 
carpet,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  rich  lustre 
tlM-own  from  the  censer,  a  shadow — a  faint,  in- 
definite shadow  of  angelic  aspect — such  as  might 
be  fancied  for  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  But  I  was 
wild  with  the  excitement  of  an  immoderate  dose 
of  opium,  and  heeded  these  things  but  little,  nor 
spoke  of  them  to  Rowena.  Having  found  the 
wine,  I  recrossed  the  chamber,  and  poured  out 
A  gobletf ul,  which  I  held  to  the  lips  of  the  faint- 
ing lady.  She  had  now  partially  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  took  the  vessel  herself,  while  I  sank 
upon  an  ottoman  near  me,  with  my  eyes  fastened 
upon  her  person.  It  was  then  that  I  became 
distinctly  aware  of  a  gentle  foot-fall  upon  the 
carpet,  and  near  the  couch;  and  in  a  second 
thereafter,  as  Rowena  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  wine  to  her  lips,  I  saw,  or  may  have  dreamed 
that  I  saw,  fall  within  the  goblet,  as  if  from  some 
invisible  spring  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room, 
three  or  four  large  drops  of  a  brilliant  and  ruby 
colored  fluid.  If  this  I  saw — not  so  Rowena, 
She  swallowed  the  wine  unhesitatingly,  and  I 
forebore  to  speak  to  her  of  a  circmnstance  which 
must,  after  all,  I  considered,  have  been  but  the 
suggestion  of  a  vivid  imagination,  rendered  mor- 
bidly active  by  the  terror  of  the  lady,  by  the 
opium,  and  by  the  hour. 
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Yet  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  my  own  percep- 
tion that,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
the  ruby-drops,  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse  took 
place  in  the  disorder  of  my  wife ;  so  that,  on  the 
third  subsequent  night,  the  hands  of  her  menials 
prepared  her  for  the  tomb,  and  on  the  fourth, 
I  sat  alone,  with  her  shrouded  body,  in  that  fan- 
tastic chamber  which  had  received  her  as  my 
bride.    Wild  visions,  opium-engendered,  flitted, 
shadow-like,  before  me.     I  gazed  with  unquiet 
eye  upon  the  sarcophagi  in  the  angles  of  the 
room,  upon  the  varying  figures  of  the  drapery, 
and  upon  the  writhing  of  the  parti-colored  fires 
in  the  censer  overhead.    My  eyes  then  fell,  as  I 
called  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  a  former 
night,  to  the  spot  beneath  the  glare  of  the  censer 
where  I  had  seen  the  faint  traces  of  the  shadow. 
It  was  there,  however,  no  longer;  and  breathing 
with  greater  freedom,  I  turned  my  glances  to  the 
pallid  and  rigid  figure  upon  tiie  bed.    Then 
rushed  upon  me  a  thousand  memories  of  Ligeia — 
and  then  came  back  upon  my  heart,  with  the  tur- 
bulent violence  of  a  flood,  the  whole  of  that  unut- 
terable woe  with  which  I  had  regarded  her  thus 
enshrouded.    The  night  waned;  and  still,  with  a 
bosom  full  of  bitter  thoughts  of  the  one  only  and 
supremely  beloved,  I  remained  gazing  upon  the 
body  of  Rowena. 

It  might  have  been  midnight,  or  perhaps  ear- 
lier, or  later,  for  I  had  taken  no  note  of  time, 
when  a  sob,  low,  gentle,  but  very  distinct,  startled 
me  from  my  revery.  I  felt  that  it  came  from 
the  bed  of  ebony— the  bed  of  death.    I  listened 
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in  an  agony  of  superstitions  terror — but  there 
was  no  repetition  of  the  sound.  I  strained  my 
vision  to  detect  any  motion  in  the  corpse — but 
there  was  not  the  slightest  perceptible.  Yet  I 
could  not  have  been  deceived.  I  h4id  heard  the 
noise,  however  faint,  and  my  soul  was  awakened 
within  me.  I  resolutely  and  perseveringly  kept 
my  attention  riveted  upon  the  body.  Many 
minutes  elapsed  before  any  circumstance  oc- 
curred tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  mystery. 
At  length  it  became  evident  that  a  slight,  a  very 
feeble,  and  barely  noticeable  tinge  of  color  had 
flushed  up  within  the  cheeks,  and  along  the 
sunken  small  veins  of  the  eyelids.  Through  a 
species  of  unutterable  horror  and  awe,  for  which 
the  language  of  mortality  has  no  sufSciently  en- 
ergetic expression,  I  felt  my  heart  cease  to  beat, 
my  limbs  grow  rigid  where  I  sat.  Yet  a  sense 
of  duly  finally  operated  to  restore  my  self-pos- 
session. I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  we  had 
been  precipitate  in  our  preparations — that 
Rowena  still  lived.  It  was  necessary  that  some 
immediate  exertion  be  made ;  yet  the  turret  was 
altogether  apart  from  the  portion  of  the  abbey 
tenanted  by  the  servants — there  were  none 
within  call — I  had  no  means  of  summoning 
them  to  my  aid  without  leaving  the  room  for 
many  minutes — and  this  I  could  not  venture  to 
do.  I  therefore  struggled  alone  in  my  endeavors 
to  call  back  the  spirit  still  hovering.  In  a  short 
period  it  was  certain,  however,  that  a  relapse 
had  taken  place;  the  color  disappeared  from 
both  eyelid  and  cheek,  leaving  a  wanness  even 
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more  than  that  of  marble;  the  lips  became 
doubly  shrivelled  and  pinched  up  in  the  ghastly 
expression  of  death;  a  repulsive  clammmess  and 
coldness  overspread  rapidly  the  surface  of  the 
body;  and  all  the  usual  rigorous  stiffness  imme- 
diately  supervened.  I  fell  back  with  a  shudder 
upon  the  couch  from  which  I  had  been  so  start- 
lingly  aroused,  and  again  gave  myself  up  to  pas- 
sionate waking  visions  of  Ligeia. 

An  hour  thus  elapsad,  when  (could  it  be  pos- 
sible!) I  was  a  second  time  aware  of  some  vague 
sound  issuing  from  the  region  of  the  bed.    I 
listened— in  extremity  of  horror.     The  sound 
came  again— it  was  a  sigh.      Rushing  to  the 
corpse,  I- saw— distinctly  saw— a  tremor  upon 
the  lips.     In  a  minute  afterward  they  relaxed, 
disclosing  a   bright  line  of  the  pearly  teeth 
Amazement  now  struggled  in  my  bosom  with  the 
profound  awe  which  had  hitherto  reigned  there 
alone.    I  felt  that  my  vision  grew  dim,  that  my 
reason  wandered;  and  it  was  only  by  a  violent 
effort  that  I  at  length  succeeded  in  nerving  my- 
self to  the  task  which  duty  tiius  once  more  had 
pointed  out.     There  was  now  a  partial  gl  w 
upon  the   forehead   and  upon  the  cheek   and 
throat ;  a  perceptible  warmth  pervaded  the  whole 
frame ;  there  was  even  a  slight  pulsation  at  the 
heart.    The  lady  lived;  and  with  redoubled  ar- 
dor I  betook  myself  to  the  task  of  restoration. 
I  chafed  and  bathed  the  temples  and  the  hands, 
and  used  every  exertion  which  experience,  and 
no  little  medical  reading,  could  suggest.    But  in 
vain      Suddenly,  the  color  fled,  the  pulsation 
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ceased,  the  lips  resumed  the  expression  of  the 
dead,  and,  in  an  instant  afterward,  the  whole 
body  took  upon  itself  the  icy  chilliness,  the  livid 
hue,  the  intense  rigidity,  the  sunken  outline,  and 
all  the  loathsome  peculiarities  of  that  which  has 
been,  for  many  days,  a  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

And  again  I  sunk  into  visions  of  Ligeia — and 
again,  (what  marvel  that  I  shudder  while  I 
write?)  again  there  reached  my  ears  a  low  sob 
from  the  region  of  the  ebony  bed.  But  why  shall 
I  minutely  detail  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  that 
night  t  Why  shall  I  pause  to  relate  how,  time 
after  time,  until  near  the  period  of  the  gray 
dawn,  this  hideous  drama  of  revivification  was 
repeated ;  how  each  terrific  relapse  was  only  into 
a  sterner  and  apparently  more  irredeemable 
death;  how  each  agony  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
struggle  with  some  invisible  foe;  and  how  each 
struggle  was  succeeded  by  I  know  not  what  of 
wild  change  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
corpse?    Let  me  hurry  to  a  conclusion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fearful  night  had  worn 
away,  and  she  who  had  been  dead  once  again 
stirred — and  now  more  vigorously  than  hitherto, 
although  arousing  from  a  dissolution  more  ap- 
palling in  its  utter  hopelessness  than  any.  I  had 
long  ceased  to  struggle  or  to  move,  and  remained 
sitting  rigidly  upon  the  ottoman,  a  helpless  prey 
to  a  whirl  of  violent  emotions,  of  which  extreme 
"ve  was  perhaps  the  least  terrible,  the  least  con- 
summg.  The  corpse,  I  repeat,  stirred,  and  now 
more  vigorously  than  before.  The  hues  of  life 
flushed  up  with  unwonted  energy  into  the  coun- 
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tenance— the  limbs  relaxed— and,  save  that  the 
eyelids  were  yet  pressed  heavily  together,  and 
that  the  bandages  and  draperies  of  the  grave 
still  imparted  their  chamel  character  to  the  fig- 
ure, I  might  have  dreamed  that  Rowena  had  in- 
deed shaken  off,  utterly,  the  fetters  of  Death. 
But  if  this  idea  was  not,  even  then,  altogether 
adopted,  I  could  at  least  doubt  no  longer,  when, 
arising  from  the  bed,  tottering,  with  feeble  steps, 
with  closed  eyes,  and  with  the  manner  of  one  be* 
wildered  in  a  dream,  the  thing  that  was  en- 
shrouded advanced  boldly  and  palpably  into  the 
middle  of  the  apartment. 

I  trembled  not— I  stirred  not— for  a  crowd  of 
unutterable  fancies  connected  with  the  air,  the 
stature,  the  demeanor,  of  the  figure,  rushing  hur- 
riedly through  my  brain,  had  paralyzed— had 
chilled  me  into  stone.    I  stirred  not— but  gazed 
upon  the  apparition.    There  was  a  mad  disorder 
in  my  thoughts — a  tumult  unappeasable.    Could 
it,  indeed,  be  the  living  Rowena  who  confronted 
me?    Could  it,  indeed,  be  Rowena  at  all— the 
fair-haired,  the  blue-eyed  Lady    Rowena  Tre- 
vanion  of  Tremaine?    "Why,  why  should  I  doubt 
it?    The  bandage  lay  heavily  about  the  mouth- 
but  then  might  it  not  be  the  mouth  of  the  breath- 
ing Lady  of  Tremaine?    And  the  cheeks— there 
were  the  roses  as  in  her  noon  of  life — ^yes,  these 
might  indeed  be  the  fair  cheeks  of  the  living 
Lady  of  Tremaine.    And  the  chin,  with  its  dim- 
ples, as  in  health,  might  it  not  be  hers  t— but  had 
she  then  grown  taller  since  her  malady?    What 
inexpressible    madness    seized    me    with    that 
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fj^^^L  -^i-  ^^^'  ""^  ^  ^'^  'eached  hep 
feet  I     bhrmking  from  my  touch,  she  let  faU 

Its.  J«H '"^^'/^i^'^'^J  ^^  «*^*^y  cerementa 
7^^\^^  *'°?^^  '*'  *°^  ***«'«  streamed  forth 
mto  the  rushmg  atmosphere  of  the  chamber 
huge  maweg  of  long  and  dishevelled  ur;  it  was 
blacker  than  the  raven  wings  of  midnight!  And 
now  slowly  opened  the  eyes  of  the  figure  which 
stood  before  me.     "Here  then,   at  least »  I 

S^if.  '\T^'  "^«\^  never-^'an  I  nfvlr  b^ 
mistaken-these  are  the  full,  and  the  black,  and 
the  wild  eyes— of  my  lost  love-of  the  La4y- 
of  the  Lady  Lioeu.  ' '  ^^ 
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[Fubli.h«d    in    the    Southern    Literfy    Ueuenger, 
April,  1836.] 

WITH  a  feeling  of  deep  yfJ^^^'^^^^ 

*on+mn  T  reearded  my  fnend  MoreUa.     inrowi 

bf  SdeStoter  iciety  many  years  ago  -; 

aLl  f  rom  our  first  meeting,  burned  with  fires  i 

W'never  before  known;  but  the  fires  were  no 

of  E?orind  bitter  and  tormenting  to  my  spin 

waTSie  gradual  conviction  that  I.  could  m  n 

l^:  d^e  their  -nv^ual  meaning  or  re^ 

infp  their  vasrue  mtensity.     let  we  mex, 

fo?e  bo^d  Xgether  at  the  aU-;  and  I  nev 

BDoke  of  passion,  nor  thought  of  love.    »be,  jwv 

e?er.  shJoned  s^K^iety,  and,  attaching  herse  f  1 

me  alone,  rendered  me  happy.    It  la  a  happme 

To  wonder  ;-it  is  a  happiness  Jo  dr^am 

MoreUa '8  erudition  was  profound.  As  inq 
to  Hve  her  talents  were  of  ?o  common  o^e^ 
her  poWers  of  mind  were  g^gj^tic  J  f elt  im 
and  in  many  matters,  became  her  pupiL  I  s« 
Kwever,  foLd  that,  perhaps  on  account  of  1 
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Praburg  education,  she  placed  before  me  a  num- 
ber of  those  mystical  writings  which  are  usually 
considered  the  mere  dross  of  the  early  German 
literature.  These,  for  what  reason  I  could  not 
ima^e,  were  her  favorite  and  constant  study— 
S   S*i'  ^R^^  of  time,  they  became  my  own, 

tftfl}^  fi^u^^J^  ^^  «^P^«  b«t  effectual 
mfluence  of  habit  and  example. 

♦  ?  ^\i^^^'  ^^  .^  ?""  °°*'  ™y  J^ason  had  little 
to  do.  My  convections,  or  I  forgot  myself,  were 
m  no  manner  acted  upon  by  the  ideal,  nor  was 
any  tmcture  of  the  mysticism  which  I  read,  to 
be  discovered,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

^^Zi'^VS?  ^^  ''I  ^  °»y  thoughts.     Per- 
suaded  of  this,  I  abandoned  myself  implicitly  to 
the  guidance  of  my  wife,  and  entered  with  an 
unflmchmg  heart  mto  the  intricacies  of  her 
studies      And  then-then,  when,  poring  over 
forbidden  pages,  I  felt  a  forbidden  spirit  en- 
kindling  withm  me— would  Morella  place  her 
cold  hand  upon  my  own,  and  rake  up  from  the 
^  of  a  dead  philosophy  some  low,  singular 
words,  whose  strange  meaning  burned  them- 
selves in  upon  my  memory.     And  then,  hour 
after  hour,  would  I  linger  by  her  side,  and  dwell 
upon  the  music  of  her  voice— until,  at  length. 
Its  melody  was  tainted  with  terror,-and  ther^ 

.S  V  ir°^."P°^  ^y  soul-and  I  grew  pale, 
and  shuddered  inwardly  at  those  too  unearthly 
tones.  And  thus,  joy  suddenly  faded  into  hor- 
ror,  and  the  most  beautiful  became  the  most 
woeous,  as  Hmnon  became  Ge-Henna. 
5t  IS  unnecessaiy  to  state  the  exact  character 
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of  thoBe  disquisitions  which  growjg  out  of  th^ 

ISr^iir^lSP-riSS!  I-ke,  I  think. 

tingutahing  m  from  other  bemgs  ^at  thi^  aM 

iSerest    not  more  from  the  perplexing  and  ex 

33rsris:-s^t=or^» 

the  n^ystery  oi  mj'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
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eyes.  And  she  knew  all  this,  but  did  not  up- 
braid; she  seemed  conscious  of  my  weakness  or 
my  folly,  and,  smiling,  called  it  Fate.  She 
TOemed,  also,  conscious  of  a  cause,  to  me  un- 
known, for  the  gradual  alienation  of  my  regard ; 
but  she  gave  me  no  hint  or  token  of  its  nature. 
Yet  was  she  woman,  and  pi  led  away  daily.  In 
time,  the  crimson  spot  settled  steadily  upon  the 
cheek,  and  the  blue  veins  upon  the  pale  forehead 
became  prominent ;  and,  one  instant,  my  nature 
melted  into  pity,  but,  in  the  next,  I  met  the 
glance  of  her  meaning  eyes,  and  then  my  soul 
sickened  and  became  giddy  with  the  giddiness  of 
one  who  gazes  downward  into  some  dreary  and 
unfathomable  abyss. 

Shall  I  then  say  that  I  longed  with  an  earnest 
and  consuming  desire  for  tho  moment  of  Mor- 
ella's  decease!  I  did;  but  the  fragile  spirit 
clung  to  its  tenement  of  clay  for  many  days— 
for  many  weeks  and  irksome  months — until  my 
tortured  nerves  obtained  the  mastery  over  my 
mind,  and  I  grew  furious  through  delay,  and, 
with  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  cursed  the  days,  and 
the  hours,  and  the  bitter  moments,  which  seemed 
to  lengthen  and  lengthen  as  her  gentle  life  de- 
clined— like  shadows  in  the  dying  of  the  day. 

But  one  autumnal  evening,  v.*ien  the  winds 
lay  still  in  heaven,  Morella  called  aie  to  her  bed- 
Ride.  There  was  a  dim  mist  over  all  the  earth, 
and  a  warm  glow  upon  the  waters,  and,  amid  the 
rich  October  leaves  of  the  forest,  a  rainbow  from 
Uie  firmament  had  surely  i alien. 

"It  is  a  day  of  days,'  she  said,  as  I  ao- 
VI.  11  '  ^ 
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preached;  "a  day  of  all  days  either  to  live  or 
die  It  U  a  fair  day  for  the  sons  of  earUi  and 
life— ah,  more  fair  for  the  daughters  of  heaven 

and  death!"  ,   ,  .       .1 

I  kissed  her  forehead,  and  she  continued: 
"I  am  dying,  yet  shall  I  live." 

"Morelli!" 

"The  days  have  never  been  when  thou  couldst 
love  me— but  her  whom  in  life  thou  didst  abhor, 
in  death  thou  shalt  adore." 

"Morella!"  „        .^,. 

"I  repeat  that  I  am  dying.    But  vnthin  me  is 

a  pledge  of  that  affection— ah,  how  little !  which 

thou  didst  feel  for  me,  Morella.    And  when  my 

spirit  departs  shall  the  child  live-thy  child  and 

irine,  Morella 's.    But  thy  days  shaU  be  days  of 

gorrow— that  sorrow  which  is  the  most  lasting  or 

impressions,  as  the  cypress  is  the  most  endurmg 

of  trees.    For  the  hours  of  thy  happiness  are 

over:  and  joy  is  not  gathered  twice  ma  life,  as 

the  roses  of  Paestum  twice  in  a  year.    Thou  shall 

no  longer,  then,  play  the  Teian  with  time,  but, 

being  ignorant  of  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  thou 

Shalt  bear  about  with  thee  thy  shroud  on  the 

earth,  as  do  the  Moslemin  at  Mecca. 

"Morella!"  I  cried,  "Morella!  how  knowest 
thou  this?"— but  she  turned  away  her  face  upon 
the  pillow,  and,  a  slight  tremor  coming  over  her 
limte,  she  thus  died,  and  I  heard  her  voice  no 

*°Ytt,  as  she  had  foretold,  her  child— to  which 
in  dying  she  had  given  birth,  which  breathed 
not  until  the  mother  breathed  no  more—hor 
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child,  a  daughter,  lived.  And  she  grew  strangely 
in  stature  and  intellect,  and  was  the  perfect  re- 
semblance of  her  who  had  departed,  and  I  loved 
her  with  a  love  more  fervent  than  I  had  believed 
it  pr  ,Su  to  feel  for  any  denizen  of  earth. 
i-ut,  f.Vi  lon<r  the  heaven  of  this  pure  affection 
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nd  gloom,  and  horror,  and 
n  clouds.    I  said  the  child 
stature    and    intelligence, 
ler  rapid  increase  in  bod- 
,  oh!   terrible  were  the  tu- 
which    crowded    upon   me 
the  development  of  her  mental 
^)ei  i^      ;  „i,i.i  i'  be  otherwise,  when  I  daily  dis- 
cov-roJ  ;n  tli     on  options  of  the  child  the  adult 
powLi^    r  {  fanalties  of  the  woman t— when  the 
lesson*  oi.  experience  fell  from  the  lips  of  in- 
fancy? and  when  the  wisdom  or  the  passions  of 
maturity  I  found  hourly  gleaming  from  its  full 
and  speculative  eyet    When,  I  say,  all  this  be- 
came evident  to  my  appalled  senscc— when   I 
could  no  longer  hide  it  from  my  soul,  nor  throw 
It  off  from  those  preceptions  which  trembled  to 
receive  it— is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  suspi- 
cions, of  a  nature  fearful  and  exciting,  crept  in 
upon  my  spirit,  or  that  my  thoughts  fell  back 
aghast,  upon  the  wild  tales  and  thrilling  theories 
of  the  entombed  Morella?    I  snatched  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  world  a  be^ng  whom  destiny  com- 
pelled  me  to  adore,  and  i  .  the  rigorous  seclusion 
of  my  home,  watched  wit^  an  agonizing  anxiety 
over  all  which  concerned  the  beloved. 
And,  as  years  rolled  away,  and  I  gazed,  day 
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after  day,  upon  her  holy,  and  mUd,  and  eloquent 
face,  and  pored  over  her  maturing  form,  day, 
after  day  did  I  discover  new  points  of  resem- 
blance in  the  child  to  her  mother,  the  melancholy 
and  the  dead.    And,  hourly,  grew  darker  these 
shadows  of  simUitude,  and  more  full,  and  more 
definite,  and  more  perplexing,  and  more  hideous- 
ly terrible  in  their  aspect.  For  that  her  smile  was 
like  her  mother's  I  could  bear;  but  then  I  shud- 
dered at  its  too  perfect  idenhfy— that  her  eyes 
were  like  Morella's  I  could  endure ;  but  then  they 
too  often  looked  down  into  the  depths  of  my  soul 
with   Morella's   ow^    intense   and   bewildermg 
meaning.    And  in  the  contour  of  the  high  fore- 
head, and  in  the  ringlets  of  the  silken  hair,  and 
in   the   wan   fingers   which   buried   themselves 
therein,  and  in  the  sad  musical  tones  of  her 
speech,  and  above  all— oh !   above  all— in  the 
phrases  and  expressions  of  the  dead  on  the  lips 
of  the  loved  and  the  living,  I  found  food  for  con- 
suming thought  and  horror— for  a  worm  that 
would  not  die. 

Thus  passed  away  two  lustra  of  her  lite,  and, 
as  yet  my  dauchter  remained  nameless  upon  the 
earth.  "My  child,"  and  "my  love,"  were  the 
designations  usually  prompted  by  a  father  s  af- 
fection, and  the  rigid  seclusion  of  her  days  pre- 
cluded all  other  intercourse.  Morella's  name 
died  with  her  at  her  death.  Of  the  mother  I  had 
never  spoken  to  the  daughter ;— it  was  impossible 
to  speak.  Indeed,  during  the  brief  period  of  her 
existence,  the  latter  had  received  no  impressions 
from  the  outer  world,  save  such  as  might  have 
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been  afforded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  her  pri- 
vacy. But  at  length  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
presented  to  my  mind,  in  its  unnerved  and  agi- 
tated condition,  a  present  deliverance  from  the 
terrors  of  my  destiny.  And  at  the  baptismal 
fount  I  hesitated  for  a  name.  And  many  titles 
of  the  wise  and  beautiful,  of  old  and  modem 
times,  of  my  own  and  foreign  lands,  came  throng- 
ing to  my  lips,  with  many,  many  fair  titles  of  the 
gentle  and  the  happy,  and  the  good.  What 
prompted  me,  then,  to  disturb  the  memory  of  the 
buried  dead  1  What  demon  urged  me  to  breathe 
that  sound,  which,  in  its  very  recollection,  was 
wont  to  make  ebb  the  purple  blood  in  torrents 
from  the  temples  to  the  heart?  What  fiend 
spoke  from  the  recesses  of  my  soul,  when,  amid 
those  dim  aisles,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  I 
whispered  within  the  ears  of  the  holy  man  tiie 
syllables — Morella?  What  more  than  fiend  con- 
vulsed the  features  of  my  child,  and  overspread 
them  with  hues  of  death,  as  starting  at  that 
scarcely  audible  sound,  she  turned  her  glassy 
eyes  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  and,  falling  pros- 
trate on  the  black  slabs  of  our  ancestral  vault, 
responded — * '  I  am  here ! ' ' 

Distinct,  coldly,  calmly  distinct,  fell  those  few 
simple  sounds  within  my  ear,  and  thence  like 
molten  lead,  rolled  hissingly  into  my  brain. 
Years — years  may  pass  away,  but  the  memory  of 
that  epoch — never !  Nor  was  I  indeed  ignorant 
of  the  flowers  and  the  vine — but  the  hemlock  and 
the  cypress  overshadowed  me  night  and  day. 
And  I  kept  no  reckoning  of  time  or  place,  and 
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the  stars  of  my  fate  faded  from  heaven,  and 
therefore  the  earth  grew  dark,  and  its  figures 
passed  by  me,  like  flitting  shadows,  and  among 
them  all  I  beheld  only— Morella.  The  winds  of 
the  firmament  breathed  but  one  sound  within 
my  e^rs,  and  the  ripples  upon  the  sea  murmured 
evermore — Morella.  But  she  died ;  and  with  my 
own  hands  I  bore  her  to  the  tomb ;  and  I  laughed 
with  a  long  and  bitter  laugh  as  I  found  no  traces 
of  the  first,  iii  the  chamel  where  I  laid  the  sec- 
ond. Moreiia. 
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THE  ASSIGNATION 


[Published  in  th?"  Houthern  Literary  Messenger,  July, 
1835,  under  the  title  ot  "  The  Visionary."] 


Stay  for  me  there !      I  will   not  fail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hoilow  vale. 

(Exeguy  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  Henry  King,  Bi»h»p  of 
Chichester. ) 

Ill-fated  and  mysterious  man! — bewildered 
in  the  brilliancy  of  tliine  own  imagination,  and 
fallen  in  the  tiames  of  thine  own  youth.  Again 
in  fancy  I  behold  thee!  Once  more  thy  form 
hath  risen  before  me ! — not— oh !  not  as  thou  art 
— in  the  cold  valley  and  shadow — ^but  as  thou 
shoxddst  he — squandering  away  a  life  ot  magnifi- 
cent meditation  in  that  city  of  dim  visions,  thine 
own  Venice — which  is  a  star-beloved  Elysium  of 
the  sea,  and  the  wide  windows  of  whose  Palla- 
dian  palaces  look  down  with  a  deep  and  bitter 
meaning  upon  the  secrets  of  her  silent  waters. 
Yes !  I  repeat  it — as  thou  shouldst  he.  There  are 
surely  other  worlds  than  this — other  thoughts 
than  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude — other  specu- 
lations than  the  speculations  of  the  sophist.  Who 
then  shall  call  thy  conduct  into  question?   who 
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blame  thee  for  thy  visionary  hours,  or  denounce 
those  occupations  as  a  wasting  away  of  life, 
which  were  but  the  overflowings  of  thine  ever- 
lasting energies  ? 

It  was  at  Venice,  beneath  the  covered  archway 
there  called  the  Ponte  di  Sospiri,  that  I  met,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  the  person  of  whom  I 
speak.  It  is  with  a  confused  recollection  that  I 
bring  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  that  meeting. 
Yet  I  remember — ah!  how  should  I  forget? — the 
deep  midnight,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  beauty 
of  woman,  and  the  Genius  of  Romance  that 
stalked  up  and  down  \he  narrow  canal. 

It  was  a  night  of  unurual  gloom  The  gre&^ 
clock  of  the  Piazza  had  sounded  the  fifth  hour  of 
the  Italian  evening.  The  square  of  the  Campa- 
nile lay  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  lights  in  the 
old  Ducal  Palace  were  dying  fast  away.  I  was 
returning  home  from  the  Piazzetta,  by  way  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  But  as  my  gondola  arrived 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  canal  San  Marco,  a  fe- 
male voice  from  its  recesses  broke  suddenly  upon 
the  night,  in  one  wild,  hysterical,  and  long-con- 
tinued shriek.  Startled  at  the  sound,  I  sprang 
upon  my  feet;  while  the  gondolier,  letting  slip 
his  single  oar,  lost  it  in  the  pitchy  darkness  be- 
yond a  chance  of  recovery,  and  we  were  conse- 
quently left  to  the  guidance  of  the  current  which 
here  sets  from  the  greater  into  the  smaller  chan- 
nel. Like  some  huge  and  sable-feathered  condor, 
we  were  slowly  drifting  down  toward  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  when  a  thousand  flambeaux  flashing 
from  the  windows,  and  down  the  staircases  of  the 
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Dncal  Palace,  turned  all  at  once  that  deep  gloom 
into  a  livid  and  preternatural  day. 

A  child,  slipping  from  the  arms  of  its  own 
mother,  had  fallen  from  an  upper  window  of  the 
lofty  structure  into  the  deep  and  dim  canal.  The 
quiet  waters  had  closed  placidly  over  their  vic- 
tim ;  and,  although  my  own  gondola  was  the  only 
one  in  sight,  many  a  stout  swimmer,  already  in 
the  stream,  was  seeking  in  vain  upon  the  surface, 
the  treasure  which  was  to  be  found,  alas!  only 
within  the  abyss.  Upon  the  broad  black  marble 
flagstones  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  a 
few  steps  above  the  water,  stood  a  figure  which 
none  who  then  saw  can  have  ever  since  forgotten. 
It  was  the  Marchesa  Aphrodite — the  adoration 
of  all  Venice — the  gayest  of  the  gay — the  most 
lovely  where  all  were  beautiful — but  still  the 
young  wife  of  the  old  and  intriguing  Mentoni, 
and  the  mother  of  that  fair  child,  her  first  and 
only  one,  who  now,  deep  beneath  the  murky  wa- 
ter, was  thinking  in  bitterness  of  heart  upon  her 
sweet  caresses,  and  exhausting  its  little  life  in 
struggles  to  call  upon  her  name. 

She  stood  alone.  Her  small,  bare  and  silvery 
feet  gleamed  in  the  black  mirror  of  marble  be- 
neath her.  He"  hair,  not  as  yet  more  than  half 
loosened  for  the  night  from  its  ball-room  array, 
clustered,  amid  a  show.'r  of  diamonds,  round  and 
round  her  classical  hi  ad,  in  curls  like  those  of 
the  young  hyacinth.  A  snoAvy- white  and  gauze- 
like drapery  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  sole  cover- 
ing to  her  delicate  form;  but  the  mid-summer 
and  midnight  air  was  hot,  sullen,  and  still,  and 
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no  motion  in  the  statue-like  fonn  itself,  stirred 
even  the  folds  of  that  raiment  of  very  vapor 
which  hung  around  it  as  the  heavy  marble  hangs 
around  the  Niobe.  Yet — strange  to  say! — ^her 
large  lustrous  eyes  were  not  turned  downward 
upon  that  grave  wherein  her  brightest  hope  lay 
buried — but  riveted  in  a  widely  different  direc- 
tion !  The  prison  of  the  Old  Republic  is,  I  think, 
the  stateliest  building  in  all  Venice — but  how 
could  that  lady  gaze  so  fixedly  upon  it,  when  be- 
neath her  lay  stifling,  her  own  child  ?  Yon  dark, 
gloomy  niche,  too,  yearns  right  opposite  her 
chamber  window — what,  then,  could  there  be  in 
its  shadows — in  its  architecture — in  its  ivy- 
wreathed  and  solemn  cornices — that  the  Mar- 
chesa  di  Mentoni  had  not  wondered  at  a  thousand 
times  before  T  Nonsense ! — ^Who  does  not  remem- 
ber that,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  eye,  like  a 
shattered  mirror,  multiplies  the  images  of  its  sor- 
row, and  sees  in  innumerable  far-off  places,  the 
woe  which  is  close  at  hand? 

Many  steps  above  the  Marchesa,  and  within 
the  arch  of  the  water-gate,  stood,  in  full  dress, 
the  Satyr-like  figure  of  Mentoni  himself.  He 
was  occasionally  occupied  in  thrumming  a  gui- 
tar, and  seemed  ennuye  to  the  very  death,  as  at 
intervals  he  gave  directions  for  the  recovery  of 
his  child.  Stupefied  and  aghast,  I  had  myself 
no  power  to  move  from  the  upright  position  I 
had  assumed  upon  first  hearing  the  shriek,  and 
must  have  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  agitated 
group  a  spectral  and  ominous  appearance,  as 
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with  pale  countenance  and  rigid  limbs,  I  floated 
cbwn  among  them  in  that  funeral  gondola. 

All  efforts  proved  in  vain.  Many  of  the  most 
energetic  in  the  search  were  relaxing  their  ex- 
ertions, and  yielding  to  a  gloomy  sorrow.  There 
seemed  but  little  hope  for  the  child ;  (how  much 
less  than  for  the  mother!)  but  now,  from  the 
interior  of  that  dark  niche  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Old 
Republican  prison,  and  as  fronting  the  lattice  of 
the  Marchess,  a  figure  muffled  in  a  cloak,  stepped 
out  within  reach  of  the  light,  and,  pausing  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  verge  of  the  giddy  descent, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  canal.  As,  in  an  in- 
stant afterward,  he  stood  with  the  still  living 
and  breathing  child  within  his  grasp,  upon  the 
marble  flagstones  by  the  side  of  the  Marchesa,  his 
cloak,  heavy  with  the  drenching  water,  became 
imfastened,  and,  falling  in  folds  about  his  feet, 
discovered  to  the  wondei -stricken  spectatom  the 
graceful  person  of  a  very  young  man,  witn  the 
sound  of  whose  name  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
was  then  ringing. 

No  word  spoke  the  deliverer.  But  the  Mar- 
chesa !  She  will  now  receive  her  child— she  will 
press  it  to  her  heart — she  will  cling  to  its  little 
form,  and  smother  it  with  her  caresses.  Alas  I 
another's  arms  have  taken  it  from  the  stranger-- 
another's  arms  have  taken  it  away,  and  borne  it 
afar  off,  unnoticed,  into  the  palace!  And  the 
Marchesa !  Her  lip— her  beautiful  lip  trembles ; 
tears  are  gathering  in  her  eyes — those  eyes 
which,  like  Pliny's  acanthus,  are  " soft  and  al- 
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most  liquid."  Tes!  tears  are  gathering  in  thosa 
eyes — ^and  see !  the  entire  woman  thrills  through* 
out  the  soul,  and  the  statue  has  started  into  life ! 
The  pallor  of  the  marble  countenance,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  marble  bosom,  the  very  purity  of  the 
marble  feet,  we  behold  suddenly  flushed  over 
with  a  tide  of  ungovernable  crimson ;  and  a  slight 
shudder  quivers  about  her  delicate  frame,  as  a 
gentle  air  at  Napoli  about  the  rich  silver  lilies  in 
the  grass. 

Why  should  that  lady  blush.  To  this  demand 
there  is  no  answer — except  that,  having  left,  in 
the  eager  haste  and  terror  of  a  mother's  heart, 
the  privacy  of  her  own  boudoir,  she  has  neglect- 
ed to  enthral  her  tiny  feet  in  their  slippers,  and 
utterly  forgotten  to  throw  over  her  Venetian 
shoulders  that  drapery  which  is  their  due.  What 
other  possible  reason  could  there  have  been  for 
her  so  blushing? — for  the  glance  of  those  wild 
appealing  eyest — for  the  unusual  tumult  of  that 
throbbing  bosom? — for  the  convulsive  pressure 
of  that  trembling  handt — that  hand  which  fell, 
as  Mentoni  turned  into  the  palace,  accidentally, 
upon  the  hand  of  the  stranger.  What  reason 
could  there  have  been  for  the  low — the  singular- 
ly low  tone  of  those  unmeaning  words  which  the 
lady  uttered  hurriedly  in  bidding  him  adieu  t 
"Thou  hast  conquered,"  she  said,  or  the  mur- 
murs of  the  water  deceived  me;  "thou  hast  con- 
quered— one  hour  after  sunrise — ^we  shall  meet^ 
80  let  it  be!" 

The  tumult  had  subsided,  the  li^ts  had  died 
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away  within  the  palace,  and  the  stranger,  whom 
I  now  recognized,  stood  alone  upon  the  flags.  He 
shook  with  inconceivable  agitation,  and  his  eye 
glanced  around  in  search  of  a  gondola.  I  could 
not  do  less  than  offer  him  the  service  of  my  own ; 
and  he  accepted  the  civility.  Having  obtained 
an  oar  at  the  water-gate,  we  proceeded  together 
to  his  residence,  while  he  rapidly  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  spoke  of  our  former  slight 
acquaintance  in  terms  of  great  apparent  cor- 
diality. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  I  take 
pleasure  in  being  minute.  The  person  of  the 
stranger — let  me  call  him  by  this  title,  who  to 
all  the  world  was  still  a  stranger — the  person  of 
the  stranger  is  one  of  these  subjects.  In  height 
he  might  have  been  below  rather  than  above  the 
medium  size:  although  there  were  moments  of 
intense  passion  when  his  frame  actually  expand- 
ed and  belied  the  assertion.  The  light,  dmost 
slender  symmetry  of  his  figure  promised  more  of 
that  ready  activity  which  he  had  evinced  at  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  than  of  that  Herculean  strength 
which  he  has  been  known  to  wield  without  an  ef- 
fort, upon  occasions  of  more  dangerous  emer- 
gency. With  the  mouth  and  chin  of  a  deity — 
singular,  wild,  full,  liquid  eyes,  whose  shadows 
varied  from  pure  hazel  to  intense  and  brilliant 
jet — and  a  profusion  of  curling,  black  hair,  from 
which  a  forehead  of  unusual  breadth  gleamed 
forth  at  intervals  all  light  and  ivory — ^his  were 
features  than  which  I  have  seen  none  more  clas- 
sically regular,  except,  perhaps,  the  marble  ones 
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of  the  Emperor  Commodiu.  Yet  hi*  counte. 
nance  was,  neverthelew,  one  o£  those  which  all 
men  have  seen  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and 
liave  never  afterward  seen  again.  It  had  no  pe- 
culiar, it  had  no  settled  predominant  expression 
to  be  fastened  upon  the  memory ;  a  countenance 
seen  and  instantly  forgotten,  but  forgotten  with 
a  vague  and  never-ceasing  desire  of  recalling  it 
to  mind.  Not  that  the  spirit  of  each  rapid  pas- 
sion failed,  at  any  time,  to  throw  its  own  distinct 
image  upon  the  mirror  of  that  face — ^but  that  the 
mirror,  mirror-like,  retained  no  vestige  of  the 
passion,  when  the  passion  had  departed. 

Upon  leaving  him  on  the  night  of  our  adven- 
ture, he  solicited  me,  in  what  I  thought  an  urgent 
manner,  to  call  upon  him  very  early  the  next 
morning.  Shortly  after  sunrise,  I  found  myself 
aecordinj?ly  at  his  Palazzo,  one  of  those  huge 
structures  of  gloomy  yet  fantastic  pomp,  which 
tower  above  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bialto.  I  was  shown  up  a 
broad  winding  staircase  of  mosaics,  into  an  apart- 
ment whose  unparalleled  splendor  burst  through 
the  opening  door  with  an  actual  glare,  making 
me  blind  and  dizzy  with  luxuriousness. 

I  knew  my  acquaintance  to  be  wealthy.  Re- 
port had  spoken  of  his  possessions  in  terms  which 
I  Had  even  ventured  to  call  terms  of  ridiculous 
exaggeration.  But  as  I  gazed  about  me,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  wealth  of 
any  subject  in  Europe  could  have  supplied  the 
princely  magnificence  which  burned  and  blazed 
around. 
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Althoagh,  as  I  s%y,  the  nin  had  ariBen,  yet  th« 
room  was  still  brilliantly  lighted  ap.  I  judge 
from  this  circamscaQoe,  as  well  as  from  an  air 
of  exhaustion  in  the  eonntenance  of  my  friend, 
that  he  had  not  retired  to  bed  during  the  wholo 
of  the  preceding  night.  In  the  architecture  and 
embellishments  oi  the  chamber,  the  evident  de- 
sign had  been  to  dazzle  and  astound.  Little  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  decora  of  what  la 
technically  called  keeping,  or  to  the  propiieties 
of  nationality.  The  eye  wandered  from  object  to 
object,  and  rested  upon  none — neither  the  gro- 
tesques  of  the  Greek  painters,  nor  the  sculptures 
of  the  best  Italian  days,  nor  the  nuge  carvings 
of  untutored  Egypt.  Rich  draperies  in  every 
part  of  the  room  trembled  to  the  vibration  of 
low,  melancholy  music,  whose  origin  was  not  to 
be  discovered.  The  senses  were  oppressed  by 
mingled  and  conflicting  perfumes,  reeking  up 
from  strange  convolute  censers,  together  wi^ 
multitudinous  flaring  and  flickering  tongues  of 
vonerald  and  violet  fire.  The  rays  of  the  newly 
risen  sun  poured  in  upon  the  whole,  through  win- 
dows,  formed  each  of  a  single  pane  of  crimson- 
tinted  glass.  Glancing  to  and  fro,  in  a  thousand 
reflections,  from  curtains  which  rolled  from  their 
cornices  like  cataracts  of  molten  silver,  the  beams 
of  natural  glory  mingled  at  length  fitfully  with 
the  artificial  light,  and  lay  weltering  'n  subdued 
masses  upon  a  carpet  of  rich,  liquid-locking  cloth 
of  Chili  gold. 

'*  Ha!  ha!  ha!— ha!  ha!  ha  I  "—laughed  the 
proprietor,  motioning  me  to  a  seat  as  I  entered 
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the  room,  and  throwing  himself  back  at  full- 
length  upon  an  ottoman.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  per- 
ceiving that  I  could  not  immediately  reconcile 
myself  to  the  bienseance  of  so  singular  a  wel- 
come,— "  I  see  you  are  astonished  at  my  apart- 
ment— at  my  statues — ^my  pictures — ^my  origi- 
nality of  conception  in  architecture  and  uphol- 
stery! absolutely  drunk,  eh,  with  my  magnifi- 
cence? But  pardon  me,  my  dear  sir;  (here  his 
tone  of  voice  dropped  to  the  very  spirit  of  cor- 
diality,) pardon  me  for  my  uncharitable  laugh- 
ter. You  appeared  so  utterly  astonished.  Be- 
sides, some  things  are  so  completely  ludicrous, 
that  a  man  must  laugh,  or  die.  To  die  laughing 
must  be  the  most  glorious  of  all  glorious  deaths ! 
Sir  Thomas  More — a  very  fine  man  was  Sir 
Thomas  .More — Sir  Thomas  More  died  laughing, 
you  remember.  Also  in  the  '  Absurdities  '  of 
Ravisius  Textor,  there  is  a  long  list  of  characters 
who  came  to  the  same  magnificent  end.  Do  you 
know,  however,"  continued  he,  musingly,  **  that 
at  Sparta  (which  is  now  Palteochori),  at  Sparta, 
I  say,  to  the  west  of  the  citadel,  among  a  chaos 
of  scarcely  visible  ruins,  is  a  kind  of  socle,  upon 
which  arr"  still  legible  the  lettersAASM.  They 
are  undoubtedly  part  of  FEAASMA.  Now,  at 
Sparta  were  a  thousand  temples  and  shrines  to  a 
thousand  different  divinities.  How  exceedingly 
strange  that  the  altar  of  Laughter  should  have 
survived  all  the  others!  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance," he  resumed,  with  a  singular  alteration 
of  voice  and  manner.  "  I  have  no  right  to  be 
merry  at  your  expense.    You  might  well  have 
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been  amazed.  Europe  cannot  produce  any  thing 
so  fine  as  this,  my  little  regal  cabinet.  Uy  other 
apartments  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  order 
— mere  ultras  of  fashionable  insipidity.  This  is 
better  than  fashion — is  it  not?  Yet  this  has  but 
to  be  seen  to  become  the  rage — that  is,  with  those 
who  could  afford  it  at  the  cost  of  their  entire 
patrimony.  I  have  guarded,  however,  against 
any  such  profanation.  With  one  exception,  you 
are  the  only  human  being,  besides  myself  and  my 
valet,  who  has  been  admitted  within  the  myster- 
ies of  these  imperial  precincts,  since  they  have 
been  bedizened  as  you  see!  " 

I  bowed  in  acknowledgment — for  the  overpow- 
ering sense  of  splendor  and  perfume  and  music, 
together  with  the  unexpected  eccentricity  of  his 
address  and  manner,  prevented  me  from  express- 
ing, in  words,  my  appreciation  of  what  I  might 
have  construed  into  a  compliment. 

"  Here,"  he  resumed,  arising  and  leaning  on 
my  arm  as  he  sauntered  around  the  apartment, 
'*  here  are  paintings  from  the  Greeks  to  Cima- 
bue,  and  from  Cimabue  to  the  present  hour. 
Many  are  chosen,  as  you  see,  with  little  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  Virtu.  They  are  all,  however, 
fitting  tapestry  for  a  chamber  such  as  this.  Here, 
too,  are  some  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  unicnown 
great;  and  here,  unfinished  designs  by  men,  cele- 
brated  in  their  day,  whose  very  names  the  per- 
spicacity of  the  academies  has  left  to  silence  and 
to  me.  What  think  you,"  said  he,  turning 
abruptly  as  he  spoke, — "  what  think  you  of  this 
Madonna  della  Pieta?  " 
VI.  12 
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"It  is  Guide's  own!"  I  said,  with  all  the  e 
thusiasm  of  my  nature,  for  I  had  been  porii 
intently  over  its  surpassing  loveliness.  "It 
Guido's  own! — ^how  could  you  have  obtained  i 
she  is  undoubtedly  in  painting  what  Venus  is 
sculpture." 

"Ha!"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "the  Venn 
— the  beautiful  Venus? — the  Venus  of  t 
Medici? — she  of  the  diminutive  head  and  t 
gilded  hair?  Part  of  the  left  arm  [here  his  voi 
dropped  so  as  to  be  heard  wiih  difficulty],  ai 
all  the  right,  are  restorations,  and  in  the  < 
quetry  of  that  right  arm  lies,  I  think,  the  qui 
tessence  of  all  affectation.  Give  me  the  Canov 
The  Apollo,  too,  is  a  copy — there  can  be  no  don 
of  it — blind  fool  that  I  am,  who  cannot  behc 
the  boasted  inspiration  of  the  Apollo  I  I  canr 
help — pity  me! — I  cannot  help  preferring  t 
Antinous.  "Was  it  not  Socrates  who  said  that  t 
statuary  found  his  statue  in  the  block  of  marbl 
Then  Michael  Angelo  was  by  no  means  origii 
in  his  couplet — 

•  Non  ha  rottimo  artlsta  alcun  concetto 
Che  un  marmo  solo  In  se  non  clrcunscriva.*  " 

It  has  been,  or  should  be  remarked,  that, 
the  manner  of  the  true  gentleman,  we  are  alwa 
aware  of  a  difference  from  the  bearing  of  t 
vulgar,  without  being  at  once  precisely  able 
determine  in  what  such  difference  consists.  I 
lowing  the  remark  to  have  applied  in  its  fi 
force  to  the  outward  demeanor  of  my  acquair 
ance,  I  felt  it,  on  that  eventful  morning,  st 
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more  fully  applicable  to  his  moral  temperament 
an.l,  <'haracter.  Nor  can  I  better  define  that  pe- 
culiarity of  spirit  which  seemed  to  place  him  so 
essentially  apart  from  all  other  human  beings, 
than  by  calling  it  a  habit  of  intense  and  con- 
tinual thought,  perA  ading  even  his  most  trivial 
actions — intruding  upon  his  moments  of  dalli- 
ance— and  interweaving  itself  with  his  very 
flashes  of  merriment — like  adders  which  writhe 
from  out  the  eyes  of  grinning  masks  in  the  cor- 
nices around  the  temples  of  Persepolia. 

I  could  not  help,  however,  repeatedly  observ- 
ing, through  the  mingled  tone  of  levity  and 
solemnity  with  which  he  rapidly  descanted  upon 
matters  of  little  importance,  a  certain  air  of 
trepidation — a  degree  of  nervous  unction  in  ac- 
tion and  in  speech — an  unquiet  excitability  of 
manner  which  appeared  to  me  at  all  times  un- 
accountabl  ,  and  upon  some  occasions  even  filled 
me  with  alarm.  Frequently,  too,  pausing  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  whose  commencement  he 
had  apparently  forgotten,  he  seemed  to  be  lis- 
tening in  the  deepest  attention,  as  if  either  in 
momentary  expectation  of  a  visitor,  or  to  sounds 
which  must  have  had  existence  in  his  imagins 
tion  alone. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  reveries  or  pauses 
of  apparent  abstraction,  that,  in  turning  over 
a  page  of  the  poet  and  scholar  Politian's  beau- 
tiful tragedy,  "  The  Orfeo  "  (the  first  native 
Italian  tragedy),  which  lay  near  me  upon  an 
ottoman,  I  discovered  a  passage  underlined  in 
pencil.    It  was  a  passage  toward  the  end  of  the 
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third  act— a  passage  of  the  most  heart-stirrii 
excitement— a  passage  which,  although  taint 
with  impurity,  no  man  shall  read  without  a  thr 
of  novel  emotion — no  woman  without  a  sigh.  T 
whole  page  was  blotted  with  fresh  tears;  an 
upon  the  opposite  interleaf,  were  the  followij 
English  lines,  written  in  a  hand  so  very  diflfere 
from  the  peculiar  characters  of  my  acquaintam 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  it 
bis  own: 

Thou  wast  Oiat  all  to  me,  love. 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A   fountain   and  a  qliVine, 
All   wreathed   with   fairy   fnilte   and  flowcn; 

And  ail  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last! 

Ah.  starry  Hope,  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast! 

A   voice  from  out  the  Future  cries. 
Onward  !  " — but  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies. 
Mute — motionless — aghast  I 

For  alas!  alas!  with  me 

The  light  of  life  Is  o'er. 

"  No  more — no  more — no  more," 
(Such   language  holds  the   solemn  sea 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore,) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 
Or  the  strlclten  eagle  soar! 

Now  all  my  hours  are  trances ; 

And  ail  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  the  dark  eye  glances. 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  Italian  streams. 

Alas!  for  that  accursed  time 

They  bore  thee  o'er  the  billow. 
From  Love  to  titled  age  and  crime. 

And  an  unholy  pillow ! — 
Prom  me,  and  from  our  misty  climt^ 

Where  weeps  the  silver  willow  1 
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That  these  lines  were  written  in  English — a 
language  with  which  I  had  not  believed  their 
author  acquainted — afforded  me  little  matter  for 
surprise.  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  extent  of 
his  acquirements,  and  of  the  singular  pleasure  he 
took  in  concealing  them  from  observation,  to  be 
astonished  at  any  similar  discovery;  but  the 
place  of  date,  I  must  confess,  occasioned  rae  no 
little  amazement.  It  had  been  originally  London, 
and  afterward  carefully  overscored — not,  how- 
ever, so  effectually  as  to  conceal  the  word  from 
a  scrutinizing  eye.  I  say,  this  occasioned  me  no 
little  amazement;  for  I  well  remember  that,  in 
a  former  conversation  with  my  friend,  I  particu- 
larly inquired  if  he  had  at  any  time  met  in  Lon- 
don  the  Marehesa  di  Mentoni  (who  fo  some 
years  previous  to  her  marriage  had  resided  in 
that  city),  when  his  answer,  if  I  mista.e  not, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  never  visited 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  I  might  as  well 
here  mention,  that  I  have  more  than  once  heard, 
(without,  of  course,  giving  credit  to  a  report  in- 
volving so  many  improbabilities,)  that  the  person 
of  whom  I  speak,  was  not  only  by  birth,  but  in 
education,  an  Englishman. 


'*  There  is  one  paintmg,"  said  he,  without  be- 
ing aware  of  my  notice  of  the  tragedy,—*'  there 
is  still  one  painting  which  you  have  not  seen," 
And  throwing  aside,  a  drapery,  he  discovered  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Marehesa  Aphrodite. 

Human  art  could  have  done  no  more  in  the  de- 
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liueation  of  her  superhuman  beauty.    The  sa 

ethereal  figure  which  stood  before  me  the  prec( 

mg  night  upon  the  steps  of  the  Ducal  Pala 

stood  before  me  once  again.    But  in  the  expr 

sion  ot  the  countenance,  which  was  beaming 

over  with  smiles,  there  still  lurked  (incompreht 

sible  anomaly!)  that  fitful  stain  of  melanchc 

which  will  ever  be  found  inseparable  from  t 

perfection  of  the  beautiful.    Her  right  arm  1 

folded  over  her  bosom.  With  her  left  she  point 

dow-nward  to  a  curiously  fashioned  vase.    0 

small,  fairy  foot,  alone  visible,  barely  touched  t 

earth;  and,  scarcely  discernible  in  the  brillia 

atmosphere  which    seemed  to  encircle  and  e 

shrine  her  loveliness,  floated  a  pair  of  the  mo 

delicately  imagined  wings.    My  glance  fell  fro 

the  painting  to  the  figure  of  my  friend,  and  tl 

vigorous  words  of  Chapman's  Bussu  D'Amhoi 

quivered  instinctively  upon  my  lips: 

Tnt'?Ji»K  S  5?"*'?.^*''«'    He"*  wm  stand 
Till  Death  hath  made  bim  marble !  ■• 

«  !liS°™v"-\®,  ^^^  ^*  ^®°^^^'  t""^ing  towar 
a  table  of  richly  enamelled  and  massive  silve 
upon  which  were  a  few  goblets  fantasticall 
stained,  together  with  two  large  Etruscan  vasei 
tashioned  in  the  same  extraordinary  model  a 
that  m  the  foreground  of  the  portrait,  and  fille 
with  what  I  supposed  to  be  Johannisbergei 
,  Come,  hesaid,  abruptly,  "let  us  drink!  I 
IS  early— but  let  us  drink.  It  is  indeed  early,' 
iie  continued,  musingly,  as  a  cherub  with  a  hear 
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golden  hammer  made  the  apartment  ring  with 
the  first  hour  after  sunrise:  "It  is  indeed  early 
—but  what  matters  it  ?  let  us  drink !  Let  us  pour 
out  an  offering  to  yon  solemn  sun  which  these 
gaudy  lamps  and  censers  are  so  eager  to  sub- 
due!" And  having  made  me  pledge  him  in  a 
bumper,  he  swallowed  in  rapid  succession  several 
goblets  of  the  wine. 

"To  dream,"  he  continued,  resuming  the  tone 
of  his  desultory  conversation,  as  he  held  up  to 
the  rich  light  of  a  censer  one  of  the  magnificent 
vases— "to  dream  has  been  the  business  of  my 
life.    I  have  therefore  framed  for  myself,  as  you 
see,  a  bower  of  dreams.    In  the  heart  of  Venice 
could   I  have  erected  a  better?     You   behold 
around  you,  it  is  true,  a  medley  of  architectural 
embellishments.    The  chastity  of  Ionia  is  offended 
by  antediluvian  devices,  and  the  sphynxes  of 
Egypt  are  outstretched  upon  carpets  of  gold 
Yet  the  effect  is  incongruous  to  the  timid  alone 
Properties  of  place,  and  especially  of  time   are 
the  bugbears  which  terrify  mankind  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificent.     Once  I  was 
myself  a  decorist ;  but  that  sublimation  of  folly 
has  palled  upon  my  soul.     All  this  is  now  the 
fitter  for  my  purpose.    Like  these  arabesque  cen- 
sers, my  spirit  is  writhing  in  fire,  and  the  de- 
lirium of  this  scene  is  fashioning  me  for  the 
wilder  visions  of  that  land  of  real  dreams  whither 
I  am  now  rapidly  departing."    He  here  paused 
abruptly,  bent  his  head  to  his  bosom,  and  seemed 
to  listen  to  a  sound  which  I  could  not  hear.    At 
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len^h,  erecting  his  frame,  he  looked  upward 
and  eiaculated  the  lines  of  the  Bishop  of  Ch 
Chester : 

"Stay  for  mt  there t     T  will  not  fail 

To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale,"  ' 

In  the  next  instant,  confessing  the  power  of  tl 
wine,  he  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  a 
ottoman. 

A  quick  step  was  now  heard  upon  the  stai; 
case,  and  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  rapidly  su 
ceeded.  I  was  hastening  to  anticipate  a  secon 
disturbance,  when  a  page  of  Mentoni  's  househol 
burst  into  the  room,  and  faltered  out,  in  a  voi( 
choking  with  emotion,  the  incoherent  word 
* '  My  mistress  1  —  my  mistress !  —  Poisoned  !- 
poisoned!  Oh,  beautiful — oh,  beautiful  Aphn 
ditel" 

Bewildered,  I  flew  to  the  ottoman,  and  endea^ 
ored  to  arouse  the  sleeper  to  a  sense  of  the  star 
ling  intelligence.  But  his  limbs  were  rigid- 
his  lips  were  livid — ^his  lately  beaming  eyes  wei 
riveted  in  death.  I  staggered  back  toward  th 
table — my  hand  fell  upon  a  crf«*ked  and  blael 
ened  goblet — and  a  consciousnefs  of  the  entii 
and  terrible  truth  flashed  suddenly  »v»;r  ir    sou 
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The  chateau  into  which  my  valet  had  ven- 
tured to  make  forcible  entrance,  rather  than 
permit  me,  in  my  desperately  wounded  condi- 
tion, to  pass  a  night  in  the  open  air,  was  one 
of  those  piles  of  commingled  gloom  and  gran- 
deur which  have  so  long  frowned  among  the 
Appennines,  not  less  in  fact  than  in  the  fancy 
of  Mrs.  Radcl?ffe.  To  all  appearance  it  had  been 
temporarily  and  very  lately  abandoned.  We  es- 
tablished ourselves  in  one  of  the  smallest  and 
least  sumptuously  furnished  apartments.  It  lay 
in  a  remote  turret  of  the  building.  Its  decora- 
tions were  rich,  yet  tattered  and  antique.  Its 
walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  bedecked 
with  manifold  and  multiform  armorial  trophies, 
together  with  an  unusually  great  number  of  very 
spirited  modem  paintings  in  frames  of  rich 
golden  arabesque.  In  these  paintings,  which  de- 
pended from  the  walls  not  only  in  their  main 
surfaces,  but  in  very  many  nooks  which  the  bi- 
zarre architecture  of  the  chateau  rendered  neces- 
sary— in  thes^  paintings  my  incipient  delirium, 
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perhaps,  had  caused  me  to  take  deep  interest; 
so  that  I  bade  Pedro  to  close  the  heavy  shutters 
of  the  room — since  it  was  already  night, — to 
light  the  tongues  of  a  tall  candelabrum  which 
stood  by  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  to  throw  open 
far  and  wide  the  fringed  curtains  of  black  velvet 
which  enveloped  the  bed  itself.  I  wished  all  this 
done  that  I  might  resign  myself,  if  not  to  sleep, 
a;;  least  alternately  to  the  contemplation  of  these 
pictures,  and  the  perusal  of .-»  small  volume  which 
had  been  found  upon  the  pUlow,  and  which  pur- 
ported to  criticise  and  describe  them. 

Long,  long  I  read — and  devoutly,  devotedly  I 
gazed.  Ilapidly  and  gloriously  the  hours  flew 
by  and  the  deep  midnight  came.  The  position 
of  the  candelabrum  displeased  me,  and  outreach- 
ing  my  hand  with  difficulty,  rather  than  disturb 
my  shmibering  valet,  I  placed  it  so  as  to  throw 
its  rays  more  fully  upon  the  book. 

But  the  action  produced  an  effect  altogether 
unanticipated.  The  rays  of  the  numerous  can- 
dles (for  there  were  many)  now  fell  within  a 
niche  of  the  room  which  had  hitherto  been 
thrown  into  deep  shade  by  one  of  the  bed-posts. 
I  thus  saw  in  vivid  light  a  picture  al'  unnoticed 
before.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  just 
ripening  into  womanhood.  I  glanced  at  the 
painting  hurriedly,  and  then  closed  my  eyes. 
Why  I  did  this  was  not  at  first  apparent  even  to 
my  own  perception.  But  while  my  lids  re- 
mained thus  shut,  I  ran  over  in  mind  my  reason 
for  so  shutting  them.  It  wns  an  impulsive  move- 
ment to  gain  time  for  thought — to  make  sure 
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that  my  vision  l    J  not  die.  ivcd  nv      (n  cali.i  , 
subdne  my  fancy  for  a  more  sober  a  ui  mrf  .    . 
tain  Raze.      In  a  very  few  moments  I  again 
looked  fixedl>  at  the  painting. 

That  I  now  saw  aright  I  could  not  and  would 
not  doubt ;  for  the  first  flashing  of  the  candles 
upon  that  canvas  had  seemed  to  dissipate  the 
dreamy  stupor  which  was  stealing  over  my 
senses,  and  to  startle  me  at  once  into  wakinff 
life. 

The  portrait,  I  have  already  said,  was  that  of 
a  young  girl     It  was  a  mere  hea'd  and  shoulders, 
doLZ  in  what  is  technically  termed  a  vignette 
manner;  much  in  the  style  of  the  favorite  heads 
of  Sully.    The  arms,  the  bosom,  and  even  tLn 
ends  of  the  radiant  hair  melted  imperceptibly 
into  the  vague  yet  deep  shadow  which  formed 
the  background  of  the  whole.     The  frame  was 
oval,  richly  gilded  and  filagreed  in  Moresque. 
As  a  thing  of  art  nothing  could  be  more  admir- 
able than  the  painting  itself.     But  it  could  have 
been  neither  the  execution  of  the  work,  nor  the 
immortal  beauty  of  the  countenance,  which  had 
so  suddenly  and  so  vehemently  moved  me.    Least 
of  all,  could  it  have  been  that  my  fancy,  shaken 
from  its  half  slumber,  had  mistaken  the  head  for 
that  of  a  living  person.    I  saw  at  once  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  design,  of  the  vignetting,  and 
of  the  frame,  must  have  instantly  dispelled  such 
idea — must  have  prevented  even  its  momentary 
entertainment.    Thinking  earnestly  upon  these 
points,  I  remained,  for  an  hour  perhaps,  half 
sitting,  half  reclining,  with  my  vision  riveted 
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upon  the  portrait.  At  length,  satisfied  with  the 
true  secret  of  its  effect,  I  fell  back  within  the  bed. 
T  had  found  the  spell  of  the  picture  in  an  abso- 
lute life-likeliness  of  expression,  which,  at  first 
startling,  finally  confounded,  subdued,  and  ap- 
palled me.  With  deep  and  reverent  awe  I  re- 
placed the  candelabrum  in  its  former  position. 
The  cause  of  my  deep  agitation  being  thus  shut 
from  view,  I  sought  eagerly  the  volume  which 
discussed  the  paintings  and  their  histories. 
Turning  to  the  number  which  designated  the  oval 
portrait,  I  there  read  the  vague  and  quaint  words 
which  follow: 

She  was  a  maiden  of  rarest  beauty,  and  not  more 
lovely  than  full  of  glee.  And  evil  was  the  hour  when 
she  saw,  and  loved,  and  wedded  the  painter.  He,  pas- 
sionate, studious,  austere,  and  having  already  a  bride 
in  his  Art:  she  a  maiden  of  rarest  beauty,  and  not 
more  lovely  than  full  of  glee;  all  light  and  smiles,  and 
frolicsome  as  the  young  fawn;  loving  and  cherishing 
all  things;  hating  only  the  Art  which  was  her  rival; 
dreading  only  the  pallet  and  brushes  and  other  un- 
toward instruments  which  deprived  her  of  the  counte- 
nance of  her  lover.  It  was  thus  a  terrible  thing  for 
this  lady  to  hear  the  painter  speak  of  his  desire  to  por- 
tray even  his  young  bride.  But  she  was  humble  and 
obedient,  and  sat  meekly  for  many  weeks  in  the  dark 
high  turret-chamber  where  the  light  dripped  upon  the 
pale  canvas  only  from  overhead.  But  he,  the  painter, 
took  glory  in  his  work,  which  went  on  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  from  day  to  day.  And  he  was  a  passionate, 
and  wild,  and  moody  man,  who  became  lost  in  reveries; 
so  that  he  would  not  see  that  the  light  which  fell  so 
ghastly  in  that  lone  turret  withered  the  health  and  the 
spirits  of  his  bride,  who  pined  visibly  to  all  but  him. 
Yet  she  smiled  on  avA  still  on,  uncomplainingly,  be- 
cause she  saw  that  the  painter  (who  had  high  renown) 
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took  a  fervid  and  burning  pleasure  in  his  task,  and 
wrought  day  and  night  to  depict  her  who  so  loved  him, 
yet  who  grew  daily  more  dispirited  and  weak.  And  in 
Eooth  some  who  beheld  the  portrait  spoke  of  its  resem- 
blance in  low  words,  as  of  a  mighty  marvel,  and  a  proof 
not  less  of  the  power  of  the  painter  than  of  his  deep 
love  for  her  whom  he  depicted  so  surpassingly  well. 
But  at  length,  as  the  labor  drew  nearer  to  its  conclu- 
sion, there  were  admitted  none  into  the  turret;  for  the 
painter  had  grown  wild  with  the  ardor  of  his  work,  and 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  canvas  rarely,  even  to  regard 
the  countenance  of  his  wife.  And  he  tcould  not  see  that 
the  tints  which  he  spread  upon  the  canvas  were  drawn 
from  the  ehiuks  of  her  who  sat  beside  him.  And  when 
many  weeks  had  passed,  end  but  little  remained  to  do, 
save  one  brush  upon  the  mouth  and  one  tint  upon  the 
eye,  the  spirit  of  the  lady  again  flickered  up  as  the 
flame  within  the  socket  of  the  lamp.  And  then  the 
brush  was  given,  and  then  the  tint  was  placed;  and, 
for  one  moment,  the  painter  stood  entranced  before  the 
work  which  he  had  wrought;  but  in  the  next,  while  he 
yet  gazed,  he  grew  tremulous  and  very  pallid,  and 
aghast,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  '  This  is  indeed 
Life  itself!  '  turned  suddenly  to  regard  his  beloved: — 
She  tcaa  dead!" 
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Yes!  tbough  I  walk  througb  uie  valley  of  the  Shadow, 

— Psalm  of  David. 

Ye  who  read  are  still  among  the  living;  but 
I  who  write  shall  have  long  since  gone  my  way 
into  the  region  of  shadows.  For  indeed  strange 
things  shall  happen,  and  secret  things  be 
known,  and  many  centuries  shall  pass  away,  ere 
these  memorials  be  seen  of  men.  And,  when 
Been,  there  will  be  some  to  disbelieve,  and  some 
to  doubt,  and  yet  a  few  who  will  find  much  to 
ponder  upon  in  the  character  here  graven  with  a 
stylus  of  iron. 

The  year  had  been  a  year  of  terror,  and  of 
feelings  more  intense  than  terror  for  which  there 
is  no  name  upon  the  earth.  For  many  prodigies 
and  signs  had  taken  place,  and  far  and  wide, 
over  sea  and  land,  the  black  wings  of  the  Pesti- 
lence were  spread  abroad.  To  those,  neverthe- 
less, cunnin^j  in  the  stars,  it  was  not  unknown 
that  the  heavens  wore  an  aspect  of  ill;  and  to 
me,  the  Greek  Oinos,  among  others,  it  was  evi- 
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dent  that  now  had  arrived  the  alternation  of  that 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  year  when,  at 
the  entrance  of  Aries,  the  planet  Jupiter  is  con- 
joined with  the  red  ring  of  the  terrible  Saturnus. 
The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  skies,  if  I  mistake  not 
greatly,  made  itself  manifest,  not  only  in  the 
physical  orb  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  souls,  imagi- 
nations, and  meditations  of  mankind. 

Over  some  flasks  of  the  red  Chian  wine,  within 
the  walls  of  a  noble  hall,  in  a  dim  city  called 
Ptolemais,  we  sat,  at  night,  a  company  of  seven. 
And  to  our  chamber  there  was  no  entrance  save 
by  a  loity  door  of  brass :  and  the  door  was  fash- 
ioned by  the  artisan  Corinnos,  and,  being  of  rare 
workmanship,  was  fastened  from  within.  Black 
draperies,  likewise,  in  the  gloomy  room,  shut  out 
from  our  view  the  moon,  the  lurid  stars,  and  the 
peopleless  streets — but  the  boding  and  the  mem- 
ory of  Evil,  they  would  not  be  so  excluded. 
There  were  things  around  us  and  about  of  which 
I  can  render  no  distinct  account — things  mate- 
rial and  spiritual — heaviness  in  the  atmosphere 
— a  sense  of  suffocation — anxiety — and,  above 
all,  that  terrible  state  of  existence  which  the  ner- 
vous experience  when  the  senses  are  keenly  living 
and  awake,  and  meanwhile  the  powers  of  thought 
lie  dormant.  A  dead  weight  hung  upon  us.  It 
hung  upon  our  limbs — ^upon  the  household  furni- 
ture— upon  the  goblets  from  which  we  drank; 
and  all  things  were  depressed,  and  borne  down 
thereby — all  things  save  only  the  flames  of  the 
sevMi  iron  lamps  which  illuminated  our  revel. 
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Uprearing  themselves  in  tall  slender  lines  of 
light,  they  thus  remained  burning  all  pallid  and 
motionless ;  and  in  the  mirror  which  their  lustre 
formed  upon  the  round  table  of  ebony  at  which 
we  sat,  each  of  us  there  assembled  beheld  the 
pallor  of  his  own  countenance,  and  the  unquiet 
glare  in  the  downcast  eyes  of  his  companions. 
Yet  we  laughed  and  were  merry  in  our  proper 
way — which  was  hysterical ;  and  sang  the  songs 
of  Anaereon — which  are  madness;  and  drank 
deeply — although  the  purple  wine  reminded  us 
of  blood.  For  there  was  yet  another  tenant  of 
our  chamber  in  the  person  of  young  Zoilus. 
Dead,  and  at  full  length  he  lay,  enshrouded; 
the  genius  and  the  demon  of  the  scene.  Alas! 
he  bore  no  portion  in  our  mirth,  save  that  his 
countenance,  distorted  with  the  plague,  and  his 
eyes,  in  which  Death  had  but  half  extinguished 
the  fire  of  the  pestilence,  seemed  to  take  such 
interest  in  our  merriment  as  the  dead  may  haply 
take  in  the  merriment  of  those  who  are  to  die. 
But  although  I,  Oinos,  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the 
departed  were  upon  me,  still  I  forced  myself 
not  to  perceive  the  bitterness  of  their  expression, 
and  gazing  down  steadily  into  the  depths  of  the 
ebony  mirror,  sang  with  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice  the  songs  of  the  son  of  Teios.  But  gradu- 
ally my  songs  they  ceased,  and  their  echoes,  roll- 
ing afar  off  among  the  sable  draperies  of  the 
cnamber,  becam  ^^eak,  and  undistinguishable, 
and  so  faded  a^  And  lo !  from  among  those 
sable  draperies  where  the  sounds  of  the  song  de- 
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parted,  there  came  forth  a  dark  and  undefined 
shadow — a  shadow  such  as  the  moon,  when  low 
in  heaven,  might  fashion  from  the  figure  of  a 
man :  but  it  was  the  shadow  neither  of  man  nor 
of  God,  nor  of  any  familiar  thing.  And  quiver- 
ing awhile  among  the  draperies  of  the  room,  it 
at  length  rested  in  full  view  upon  the  surface  of 
the  door  of  brass.  But  the  shadow  was  vague, 
and  formless,  and  indefinite,  and  was  the  shadow 
neither  of  man  nor  God — neither  God  of  Greece, 
nor  God  of  Chaldroa,  nor  any  Egyptian  God. 
And  the  shadow  rested  upon  the  brazen  door- 
way, and  under  the  arch  of  the  entablature  of 
the  door,  and  moved  not,  nor  spoke  any  word, 
but  there  became  stationary  and  remained.  And 
the  door  whereupon  the  shadow  rested  was,  if  I 
remember  aright,  over  against  the  feet  of  the 
young  Zoilus  enshrouded.  But  we,  the  seven 
there  assembled,  having  seen  the  shadow  as  it 
came  out  from  among  the  draperies,  dared  not 
steadily  behold  it,  but  cast  down  our  eyes,  and 
gazed  continually  into  the  depths  of  the  mirror 
of  ebony.  And  at  length  J  Oinos,  speaking  some 
low  words,  demanded  of  tl  shadow  its  dwelling 
and  its  appellation.  And  tx^e  shadow  answered, 
**I  am  SHADOW,  and  my  dwelling  is  near  to 
the  Catacombs  of  Ptolemais,  and  hard  by  those 
dim  plains  of  Helusion  which  border  upon  the 
foul  Charonian  canal."  And  then  did  we,  the 
seven,  start  from  our  seats  in  horror,  and  stand 
trembling,  and  shuddering,  and  aghast,  for  the 
tones  in  the  voice  of  tha  shadow  were  not  the 
VI.  13 
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tones  of  any  one  being,  but  of  a  multitude  of  be- 
ings, and,  varying  in  their  cadences  from 
syllable  to  syllable,  fell  duskly  upon  our  ears  in 
the  well-remembered  and  familiar  accents  of 
many  thousand  departed  friends. 
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